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THESE 

WERE THY MERCHANTS 

CHAPTER I 

LETTER OF A DEAD LADY 

T he sole privilege granted to David Cleeve 
among the clerks of Cleeve & Cleeve was 
freedom from the Stores at half-past five 
o’clock. His fellow-clerks might or might not 
be free at six o’clock. It depended on the 
arrival at, or the departure from, Hobart Town 
of ships with goods consigned to, or by, the 
House. The staff might be held at its desks to 
midnight. 

The privilege to David was not a concession 
to him as nephew of Mr. Henry Cleeve, but 
to Miss Serena Cleeve, his Aunt — and to her 
insistence that David should be at the dinner- 
table by half-past six. His duties in the 
counting-house of Cleeve & Cleeve must not 
conflict with her rigid rule of punctuality. She 
would not have David coming late to table, 
untidy, or ink-stained. He must be free during 
the evening to escort her to concert or lecture 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, or in visits to 
Mrs. Learoyd, her sister, or others in the circle 
of her kin and kind. Even if he were a clerk 


II 
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at the Stores, he would be junior partner on 
his coming of age, and in the fullness of time 
he would succeed Henry himself as Head of 
the House! 

This succession was inevitable as an act of 
God, but the mere thought that Henry should 
be gathered to his fathers — that there should 
be a House of Cleeve — a Hobart Town — a 
Colony — a Universe — ^without Henry suggested 
sacrilege, to Miss Serena. 

In the meantime David must be home to 
dinner at half-past six. 

David, at a quarter-past six on a November 
evening, stood adjusting his cravat before the 
tall dressing-glass in his bedroom. Reality and 
reflection of David showed him boyish for his 
twenty years, slight of body, of middle stature, 
and of an indefinite air of awkwardness, in 
spite of his well-tailored dark blue suit, his fine 
linen, black silken cravat, and black polished 
shoes; as fair of hair, checked by Macassar oil 
in a tendency to curl; as brown of eyes, and, 
small and fine of features. For good looks, he 
lacked animation, brightness of eyes, smile of 
lips, and the natural expression of young man- 
hood — confidence and happiness. Scowl of 
brows, gloom of eyes, and an air of sullenness 
suggested at least that he dared to be frank 
with himself, as reflected in the dressing-glass. 

Reality and reflection conveyed the diffi- 
dence and the discontent which were not 
boyish, and seemed not natural to him. 
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The golden light of early evening trespassed 
on the room, on the oaken bed with its white 
linen and Marcella quilt, the high ward- 
robe, the stiff chairs, the table by the bed, 
with a candlestick free from spilt wax, the 
screened hearth, and the Scriptural engrav- 
ings, oak-framed, against the grey-papered 
walls. 

A prim clock ticked diffidently on the 
chimney-shelf. The tapestry square on the 
coldly polished floor showed a faded design 
of shepherdesses and sheep, diffident, and 
without semblance of animation or life. The 
lacquered screen before the hearth, with its 
fantastic figures of pearl-shell, in illustration 
or suggestion of the China trading of Cleeve 
& Cleeve, alone conflicted with the austere and 
unimaginative room. The brushes before the 
dressing-glass were backed with ivory. The 
Bible and the Prayer-Book on the bedside- 
table were bound in black morocco, tooled with 
gold. 

No other book, no colour print, no miniature, 
no richness of chintz or brocade, relieved the 
dullness of the room — austerity attained no 
dignity. The curtains were like clouds — grey- 
blue; their purpose was confined to shutting 
out the brightness of the sun, and not by colour 
or by harmony to adorn the room. But how 
should colour have relieved, or harmonized 
with, a room which, with its formal oak, sug- 
gested an undertaker’s shop, well stocked with 
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coffins for the burial of imagination or ideas ? 

The youth of David Cleeve befitted the room, 
despite his air of diffidence or sullenness and 
discontent, no better than the odd, stray fancy 
of colour and design on the China screen. 

David, with his cravat adjusted, turned from 
the mirror. He glanced at the clock, and he 
drew from the breast-pocket of his office coat 
the bewildering letter. The letter that had been 
handed to him by the office-boy, as he left the 
Stores at noon to lunch at the Ship Inn. A 
lad had brought it, the boy had said, telling 
him only that a lady had given him a shilling 
to take it to the Cleeve Stores. David had 
questioned the office-boy only on his return 
from the inn, with care to pretend indifference, 
though eager to know whether the writer of 
the letter had taken it to the Stores for him 
. . . whether she had been so near. . . . 

For the letter told him that the writer was 
his Mother, whom he had thought dead. 

Now, he held the letter to the yellow light 
striking across the window. He read it again, 
though, in truth, the words were stamped on 
his mind, for he had scanned many times the 
clear writing, wavering towards its close, as 
though her hand had trembled: 

My dear David, 

Your Mother writes this letter to you. 
Yes, I know they have told you — they 
would tell you, I am sure, remembering 
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your Uncle Heniy and your Aunt Serena 
— that I died when you were a little boy. 

But dear, that isn’t true. I couldn’t be 
writing to you if it were true, could I ? I 
might be loving you, and watching over 
you, if I were dead, but I couldn’t be in 
Hobart Town if I were in Heaven, could 
I ? For they are not the same place. 

Dear, I shouldn’t try to joke, writing so 
to you. But I’m trying only not to cry, 
by laughing, or pretending to laugh, as I 
write to you, asking you to come and see 
me at this house, in which I am staying 
— and to come soon, please, oh, very soon ! 
For I haven’t seen you for eighteen years. 
I’ve written letters — ^many letters — and 
asked them — ^your Uncle Henry and Aunt 
Serena — to give to you messages from me, 
and to let me write a letter to you, so that 
you might not grow up believing only evil 
of me — ^whether you knew me living, or 
whether you thought me dead. But they 
have not replied to me — ever! So I’ve 
known that they must have told you I was 
dead. 

David, in all your life — and you must 
be a man now, your Mother has rsked 
only this of you — to come to see her, now 
that she has returned from England, just 
through thinking of you, and through 
hoping that she may see you, and through 
praying that she may speak to you, and 
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persuade you to think more kindly of her 
than you have been taught — ^must have 
been taught — to think of her. David, 
really I am — really it is your Mother! 

You may find this house easily, if you 
do come to see me. It’s the white house 
on the hill from Warwick Street, you 
know — ^Miss Welland’s house; she is my 
friend. You do not know her; they would 
not have you know your Mother’s friend. 

David, come to me! 

Your Mother. 

He folded the letter and put it in his coat- 
pocket. He stared out on the deepening gold 
of sunlight. The courtyard below him seemed 
a pit of violet shadow. He heard clatter and 
tinkle and murmur of voices from the kitchen 
below him, and the tall clock in the hall striking 
the half-hour. 

Instantly the bell for dinner rang decorously 
through the house. He heeded dully and 
responded. He went downstairs from his room, 
with his mind bewildered and incredulous still, 
not having resolved his doubt, whether he 
should go to the Welland house that night, 
defying — daring to defy — ^Uncle Henry Cleeve ? 

Secretly to the house, or boldly questioning 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Serena — was it true ? — 
was his Mother alive? — could this be she? 

And why . . . why . . . had they told him 
— always — that she was dead? 



CHAPTER II 


CLEEVE — ^AND CLEEVE 

T he day had been flooded with yellow 
sunlight suggesting the ripening of fruit 
and com. The evening was warm still, and 
in spite of shutters and blinds and curtains of 
rich yet sombre brocade, sunlight and warmth 
had intraded on the house. But, lest the breeze 
might rise from the sea, and the evening be 
cold, a fire was burning in the parlour; the 
windows were closed against the air, and the 
curtains drawn across the lovely colours of the 
sunset. 

Uncle Henry had not come downstairs when 
David reached the parlour. Miss Serena was 
seated in her stiff-backed, rosewood chair by 
the hearth. She turned her head as the boy 
entered the room, and she offered her cheek 
for his kiss. 

Her greeting, “Well, my dear?” was kindly; 
her pale eyes through her gold-mounted spec- 
tacles appraised and approved his tidiness, as 
though he were a child. 

Serena Cleeve, in her fifty-fifth year, was of 
the definite type of indefinite spinster. Her 
complexion was colourless. Her hair, showing 
narrowly beyond her comet cap, might have 

17 
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been black streaked with grey — as her gown 
itself of a deep grey or of a fading black. Even 
the little plait of hair in her memorial brooch 
was faded, or had been greying at the time 
of the death of its original owner. Miss Serena 
wore no jewels on her fingers, showing from 
grey — or faded black — ^mittens. A thin chain 
of pale gold — or was it tarnished silver? — 
about her neck secured her watch, which she 
held now in her hand. 

“Your Uncle Henry,” she said to David, 
"should be here; it is past the half-hour.” 

The theorist, from the influence of Miss 
Serena on the parlour — as her own domain — 
might have interpreted her motive as an 
avoidance of colour, as of sunlight or fresh air 
— or “dangerous draughts,” as Miss Serena 
would have contended. The stability of the 
House of Cleeve, its traditions and its pride, 
might show in the dignity of portraits, of cedar 
and rosewood, in branching candlesticks, in 
weight of furniture, in Turkey carpet, in rich- 
ness of brocades, chimney glass and gilded 
mirrors, marble-cased clock, and alabaster 
vases; but Miss Serena’s taste or personality 
was revealed in the dullness of the dyes of 
carpet and curtains, the absence of chintz, or 
delicacy of cabinet of china, or of flowers in 
decoration. Else, closeness and overheating 
apart, the room combined comfort with dignity 
— a heavy, cloying comfort, and an exceed- 
ingly dull dignity. 
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David, moving to the couch remote from the 
fireside and sitting down, replied, with truth, 
to his Aunt’s question — “Aren’t you very 
hungry, David, after waiting so long for your 
dinner?’’ 

“Not at all, thank you, Aunt! ’’ — ^with a slight 
nausea at the thought of the richness of soups, 
gravies and sauces, and the heaviness of old 
wine. 

“Not hungry, my dear! Aren’t you well?” 

“Quite well, thank you. Aunt.” 

“H’m! You don’t look so. You’re peaked 
and pale. What’s the matter with you, 
David?” — ^Miss Serena’s gaze at him was 
searching and suspicious. 

“The matter. Aunt?” 

“You heard me, David. You’re sick, or 
worried. I know!” 

“No, Aunt, pardon me.” 

“Don’t tell me, sir! I know better. What 
is it, David ? Is your Uncle Heniy not pleased 
with you at the Stores ?” 

“He hasn’t told me so to-day,” David said 
wearily. “Truly, there is nothing the matter. 
Aunt.” 

“But there is!” 

“Well, perhaps the room is a little too hot 
and close for me.” 

“Nonsense! The room is nothing of the 
kind. Is it, Henry?” — as her brother entered 
the parlour. 

“I beg your pardon, Serena. Is what — ?” 
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He raised his eyebrows and smiled at her. “I 
did not hear you.” 

"David says the room is too hot and close, 
when it is nothing of the kind.” 

“Then the room is not too hot or close, and 
is nothing of the kind ! ” Henry said, laughing, 
and halted by the hearth. "And David is in 
error, I’m sure. Well, David?” — ^with a 
quizzical glance at his nephew. 

David had risen on Mr. Cleeve’s coming into 
the room, and was eyeing him now, and trying 
to compel his eyes to challenge the keen blue 
eyes in vivid contrast, as the black brows and 
the red mouth, with the ivory whiteness of 
Henry Cleeve’s face. David was thinking to 
ask his question at once — “Uncle Henry, is my 
Mother — ^living?” — and to compel discussion, 
with questions and answers concerning the 
motives of secrecy to him all the years. But 
David was quailing — always fear dominated 
will and thought and action, from no harsh- 
ness or severity to him on the part of Mr. 
Cleeve during his life in his Uncle’s house- 
hold, but from Mr. Cleeve’s personality, 
and his strength of will, as his strength of 
body. 

Young David Cleeve now, in the presence 
of Mr. Henry Cleeve, was colourless, diffident, 
and indecisive. 

Uncle Henry Cleeve was in his fiftieth year, 
and had attained a portentous dignity, which 
escaped pomposity^ through his satiric estimate 
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of himself — as of mankind. A handsome, 
silver-haired, and upright gentleman, in sober 
black suit, white linen and black cravat— he 
regulated girth and defeated stoutness by 
horsemanship. The high, white head, and tbe 
stately carriage of the man, told his arrogance 
— ^the broad, black brows and the keen, sea- 
blue eyes, the decision of the lips and chin, 
stamped him a master of men and affairs. Old 
Mr. Robert Walham, of the Walham Stores,^ 
in his shrewd estimate of his rival merchant, 
interpreted him, chuckling : “Cleeve has a high 
opinion of himself — none higher, but his judg- 
ment is good, I grant you, of himself as of any 
man or market.” 

“Thank you, yes, sir,” David faltered. 

“As we parted company only half an hour 
ago, and at my door,” Uncle Henry said 
jocularly, “I’d wonder — and I’d be grieved — ^if 
you were not well, David. Shall I ring, 
Serena?” 

“If you are ready for your dinner, Henry,” 
Miss Serena said. 

Henry stretched out his hand and pulled the 
bell-rope. He turned then from the hearth and, 
with a glance at David, he directed: “Go in 
before us, my boy. I have a word to say to 
your Aunt before dinner.” 

David, going from the room and slowly 
closing the door, heard Uncle Henry’s words, 
as he had purposed; and he trembled, hearing : 

^And All That Beauty 
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“Serena, I grieve to tell you, Mrs. Charles 
is back in Hobart Town!” 

And Aunt Serena's shrill cry: “Back in 
Hobart Town! Are you dreaming, Henry? 
I thought — and I hoped — for David’s sake that 
she was dead!” 



CHAPTER III 


FOLLY OF RETURN 

T he house was high, and gracious of 
architecture. Its front door was painted 
white, and the delicacy of its fanlight was 
defined with green. French windows of parlour 
and dining-room opened on the lawn. A 
C3^ress hedge hid from the house the blemish 
of garden walls of rough stone, topped with 
the glass of bottles. 

So to Isabel Cleeve and Rachel Welland, 
seated at the open window of the parlour, the 
prospect offered of order and harmony of 
mown lawn, clipped hedge, and the sundial 
among lilies in line with the window. 

In the moonlight the severity of Miss 
Welland’s taste was softened — the cypress 
hedge was like a low, green bank above a sheet 
of water, green and silver-blue. In the hesitant 
light of the one candle burning in the room, 
form was suggested, not defined. Against the 
moonlight washing the house-front, Isabel 
Cleeve was clear to Rachel Welland’s coldly 
appreciating eyes. Isabel was more beautiful 
now than at the time of her marriage with 
Charles Cleeve; Rachel Welland’s reflection 
was satiric — ^two-and-twenty years from girl- 
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hood to middle age; happiness and hope . . . 
defeat of happiness and hope, and of that 
indefinite plan of life, nebulous then, and no 
more than ignorance of the tricks of destiny — 
no more than the heedlessness of youth, accept- 
ing light and colour of life as natural rights, 
and doubting not at all that the felicities of the 
time were the felicities for all time. . . . The 
unconscious principle or practice of youth was 
to eat, to drink, and to be merry — for the day 
was as the morrow would be, and aU the 
morrows. . . . 

Rachel had been Isabel’s bridesmaid. She 
had thought to be a bride. She reflected that 
the tragedy of her marriage with Henry Cleeve 
must have been deeper than the tragedy of 
Isabel’s marriage witih Charles, for she must 
have cared more than Isabel was capable of 
caring. She could not have endured so to lose, 
and so to laugh at life, as Isabel had lost, and 
was laughing. There must have been madness 
in Rachel’s laughter. 

She checked her reverie with impatience. 
Her wits were wandering — surely! — that she 
could have remembered how much she had 
loved Henry Cleeve — ^so many years ago 1 

She watched Isabel Cleeve from the shadow, 
with knowledge lending colour and line which 
were indefinite in moonlight — the red-gold of 
Isabel’s hair, her brown eyes, the red rose of 
her mouth, the faint rose of the cheeks, the 
gracious bend of neck, and the delicate play 
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of her hand with her fan. The faded muslin 
of her dress was transformed by the witchery 
of moonlight to a clouding beauty, and the pale 
crystal drops of her ear-rings and her crystal 
necklace became precious gems. 

At a sigh of weariness or impatience from 
Isabel, Rachel stirred to recollection and fulfil- 
ment of her duties as hostess and as friend: 

“Isabel, dear ! I feared that you would find 
staying with me very dull. I shouldn’t have 
let you sit so long here in the darkness — or the 
moonlight. It is a habit of mine to sit here on 
fine evenings. Now I’ll go light the other 
candles and ring for tea. And then we’ll have 
music — ^shall we ? You’ll sing for me ?” 

“No, Rachel, please!’’ 

“But I heard you sigh with weariness.’’ 

“Oh, no, dear. I was only impatient of 
waiting — ^that was all. You know I was not 
accustomed at all to waiting I ” — Isabel’s voice 
was softly resentful. 

“I seem to have been waiting all my life, 
Isabel,” Rachel drawled, “for something to 
happen — ^I mean something in compensation 
for the weariness of waiting.” Her laughter 
was hard, as she rose and stood beside her 
friend. “It hasn’t happened. ... You mean 
that you are weary of waiting for your son, 
Isabel, don’t you? You’ve spoken to him 
to-day, or sent a message to him, and asked 
him to come to this house? And he hasn’t 
come, of course I ” 
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“If I had spoken to him,” Isabel said, “I 
should have told you, Rachel. But I did send 
a letter to him at the Cleeve Stores to-day.” 

“You didn't tell me of it,” Rachel said resent- 
fully. “Why didn't you?” 

“Simply because I didn't wish to confess 
my weariness of waiting,” Isabel said with 
tremulous laughter, “as I confess it now.” 

Rachel looked sharply at her. “Even if your 
letter reached him,” she sneered, “he wouldn’t, 
come to see you, Isabel.” 

"You mean they would prevent his doing 
so? ... Yes, of course, I understand that, 
Rachel. And yet I hoped — and yet. ... It 
isn't late now ! ” 

“No, it isn’t late,” Rachel conceded. “But 
you're foolish to hope. You should know 
Henry Cleeve better — now ! ” 

“I should know Henry Cleeve — ^yes,” Isabel 
said slowly. “But, Rachel dear, I do not know 
my son.” 

“You should. His mind is Henry Cleeve’s 
mind.” 

“But, Rachel, haven’t you told me that you 
do not know the boy?” 

“I know Henry Cleeve ! ” Rachel’s tone was 
hard. “Do I need to know the boy?” She 
drew back, as though to go toward the burning 
candle, but she paused and looked again at her 
friend, and said with sardonic laughter: "You 
show a strange want of tact, Isabel.” 

“How — ^want of tact?” 
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“In rising from the dead, my dear!” 

“Is this amusing, Rachel?” 

“Neither to you nor to me, Isabel.” 

“Then I don’t understand you, I'm afraid.” 

“Oh, but you do, Isabel! You think, now 
that you have been so foolish as to return to 
Hobart Town, to take up life as the widow of 
a Cleeve, at the very point at which you laid 
down your life as wife of a Cleeve. You 
pretend — or you feel — ^yes. I’m sure you feel — 
you persuade yourself at least that you feel, 
just such a fondness or affection for your son 
as you might have felt, but didn’t feel, when 
he was an infant. I mean when you left the 
Cleeve house, because you couldn’t endure 
Charles or Serena — or, more important — 
Heniyl” 

“You are strangely charitable for Hobart 
Town, Rachel,” Isabel said with faint laughter. 

“I am not conscious of charity.” 

“Aren’t you ? I mean in thinking or saying 
that I ran away from Hobart Town, only 
because of disagreement with the Cleeves — 
incompatibility of temper in the case of poor 
Charles — ^inability to reconcile myself with the 
Cleeve idea.” 

“You mean the greatness of Henry?” 

“Yes, of course. The greatness of Henry! 
But that wasn’t all, Rachel; that wasn’t all!” 
Her tremulous words were scarcely audible. 

Rachel, now not looking at her, said slowly ; 
“Why are you telling me of this, Isabel ?” 
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“1 suppose, in justice to myself. And because 
of your sneer at me.” 

“I did not sneer at you, Isabel.” 

“Did you not?” Isabel’s voice rose with 
mockery. “Oh, did you not, my dear?” 

“How?” 

“Taunting me with inconsistency, Rachel. 
Saying that I did not love David then — sug- 
gesting that I didn’t care so much, that I would 
stay with him — endure even the Cleeves, for his 
sake and because of my love of him. And that 
I come back now in quest of him, not knowing 
my own mind — ^my own heart; daring to want 
the boy to care for me, now that I’m growing 
old and tired, and I’m losing my looks — ^though 
I couldn’t care then. That was what you 
meant, Rachel. But it isn’t just. It isn’t true.” 

“Isabel,” Rachel Welland said with a gentle- 
ness strange to her, “I would not have you tell 
me — ^why — ^you left Hobart Town.” 

“You mean it would weary you to listen — 
or it would pain you to hear?” Isabel’s voice 
was satiric. 

“You are not just or kind now, Isabel, in 
reproaching me.” 

“Then why don’t you want to hear me and 
my reason for leaving Hobart Town, and 
Charles, and the boy?” 

“Why do you wish to tell me?” 

“I’ve said — in justice to myself! . . . No, 
that isn’t the reason, Rachel. It’s only to tell 
you — only to confide in you — so that you’ll 
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understand — ^that I had no choice. I had no 
choice ! . . . I did not leave Hobart Town — I 
did not desert my little son — of my free will ! ” 

Rachel was silent, standing motionless, and 
again looking darkly down upon her friend, 
and watching the play of pride and passionate 
resentment on the lovely face, and the glitter 
of crystals trembling as she was shaken with 
emotion; the flutter of the white fan and the 
gleam of tears. 

“Rachel . . . they said . . . they let it be 
known or understood . . . that I fled from 
Hobart Town — didn’t they? — ^with Faraday, 
and that the blow — ^my shame and my deser- 
tion — Skilled Charles? . . . Didn’t they say 
that?” 

“It was the gossip of Hobart Town — ^yes, the 
scandal of the time — ^yes.” 

“They told you this ?” 

“Isabel, I have not spoken with Henry or 
Serena Cleeve for all those years.” 

“Since you broke off your engagement with 
Henry ?” 

“Yes, since I broke off my engagement with 
Henry!” Her voice was leaden and expres- 
sionless. 

“Why did you do so, Rachel ?” 

“You should guess, Isabel,” Rachel said, 
with harsh and jangling laughter, and turned, 
and with the burning candle ht the candles on 
the chimney-shelf and the table. She set down 
the candlestick and she stretched out her hand 
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to the bell-rope, and she would have rang for 
the maidservant, but, heeding Isabel’s silence, 
she turned again and looked sharply at her. 

The white light of the candles showed to her 
palely the beautiful face and its terror and its 
pain. Scarcely she heard the voice : 

“Rachel, you don't think . . . you can’t 
mean ... I was the cause?” 

She cried out harshly : “Did I say so, Isabel 
— did I suggest ?” 

“Yes . . . saying that I should know — ^why 
you didn’t marry Henry! . . . What did you 
mean, Rachel . . . Rachel?” 

Rachel Welland turned from her and rang 
the bell. "I simply meant that you, being 
married to Charles, and knowing Henry — 
knowing the Cleeves, must surely understand 
why I didn’t marry Henry.” 

“Only this?” 

“Only this, Isabel.” 



CHAPTER IV 


ME. CLEEVE AND HONOUR 

A S the mind and the taste of Miss Serena 
controlled the appointments and decora- 
tion of the parlour, the mind and the taste of 
Mr. Cleeve dominated the study. 

The room was of a rich dignity of mahogany, 
glass, leather, and literature; panelling, colour- 
prints, and engravings. The portrait of David’s 
father looked from its heavy, gilded frame 
above the hearth — ^the fineness of Bock's 
portraiture interpreted duly the cold and 
colourless personality; the chill influence of 
the painting on the room was counteracted 
reasonably by the wide hearth, the broad case- 
ments, for the sunlight and the fresh air, and 
the wine colours of brocades and rugs. The 
taste of Mr. Cleeve preferred fine brass and 
beaten copper to silver for many candlesticks 
and a hanging lamp. The room glowed with 
light, and was sweet with the clean air of the 
November night. No fire burned. The screen 
of cedar and leather, opulently painted, 
depicted an Indiaman in full sail on waters 
dyed with the scarlet and gold of sunset. 

Mr. Cleeve stood before the hearth with his 
feet far apart, and his coat-tail raised as though 
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the fire were kindled and the evening was cold. 
David, seated by the table, with his chin on 
his right hand, faced Mr. Cleeve — so far as ever 
David might be said to face Mr. Cleeve. The 
lights from candles and lamp were reflected 
from polished furniture, from the glass fronts 
of book-cases, and from the gilt lettering 
and tooling of the array of books — ^from 
Shakespeare and his fellow Elizabethans to 
“Waverley,” and a nice or naughty selection 
of minor romances from Walpole to Monk 
Lewis. 

And dully heeding Uncle Henry, at first, 
David had the solace to his resentment at his 
exposition of the case of Cleeve and Cleeve, 
that Uncle Henry had solved for him the 
difficulty of approach to the problem raised by 
his Mother’s letter ; 

“David, my task is a difficult one.” Mr. 
Cleeve’s tone and expression were grave and 
regretful. “But your Aunt and I agreed — 
before dinner — that my proper course was to 
take you at once into my confidence. You are 
on the verge of manhood, David. I fear that 
the truth should not be withheld longer from 
you.” 

He paused. David, stealing a glance at him, 
ventured: "Yes, sir.” 

“The truth, my dear boy, that your Mother 
is not dead, as I judged wise — for your own 
happiness, David, as a child, that you should 
believe. Do you grasp my meaning, David?” 
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“My Mother is alive — ^yes. Uncle Henry,” 
David faltered. “But not why you — ^why 
everybody should have told me that she was 
dead!” 

Henry’s glance and tone showed displeasure. 
“You heard what I said, David. I judged it 
wise that you should not know that your 
Mother was alive. I was studying only your 
happiness.” 

“Yes, sir, but why?” 

He believed that Uncle Henry’s eyes 
flickered, and that he hesitated in his reply: 
“I prefer that you accept my assurance of the 
wisdom of this secrecy, David, without ques- 
tioning me too closely concerning my motive.” 

David was silent, through no confidence in 
the wisdom or the justice of Uncle Henry’s 
motive, but through fear — ^less of Uncle Henry 
than of the nature of his disclosure. How 
should he bear to hear him — any man — speak 
cruelly and slightingly of his Mother — ^the 
writer of that strange, gay, sad little letter — 
with its message and appeal increasing in its 
significance to him and its influence on him? 

“Naturally, David, this must come as a 
shock to you,” Mr. Cleeve said with a grave 
sympathy. 

“How — a shock, sir?” David’s voice 
trembled. “My Mother alive, though I’ve 
always been told she died in Sydney — ^not here 
— ^when I asked — ^when I wanted to know 
where she was buried, so that I might go and 
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see her grave. Why should it be a shock to 
me ? Why shouldn’t I be happy — ^very happy 
— ^to think — to know that she is alive.” 

Henry Cleeve did not reply. His knitted 
brows and downcast eyes were nicely adapted 
to suggesting sombre and sorrowful reflections. 

David took courage from his silence. He 
repeated : “Why shouldn’t I be happy that my 
Mother is alive ? Mother ! ” 

"David,” Henry said earnestly, “I beg you 
not to press the question'!” 

“But I must know, sir!” 

“Will you not trust me, David ?” 

“I must know ! ” 

“Wait, please ! ” Mr. Cleeve’s eyes were now 
intent and searching in their gaze. “Ask your- 
self this question, David — ^would we have told 
you, all these years, that your mother was dead, 
unless — ^unless — ?” Again he hesitated; then, 
with a sudden passionate gesture and harshness 
of voice, he cried out: “Unless she must be 
dead to you!” 

David Cleeve did not speak; his gaze was 
fearless and direct; not the boy’s, but the man’s 
eyes flickered — the boy’s will challenged and 
repelled the man’s will. 

Drawing back, averting his face, standing 
with bowed head and chin resting on his left 
arm against the chimney-piece, Mr. Cleeve was 
silent for the moment; he said then in an 
undertone — and there was a note in his voice 
that carried conviction to young David, of 
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genuine emotion, shame and abhorrence of a 
duty as he conceived it: “David, I have tried 
— so far as in me lies — ^to bring you up with 
the standard — ^the code of honour — of a 
gentleman. Ask yourself, how should I reply 
to your questions . . . questions concerning a 
woman, and that woman your Mother . . . my 
brother’s widow, and once — long ago — cloved 
and honoured by us, but now? . . . Do you 
wish me to say more than this, David?” 

White and trembling, David said hoarsely; 
“But . . . not telling me . . . the truth; 
hinting, you’re making me all the more 
afraid! You’re reflecting on her . . . my 
Mother! Not speaking frankly and letting 
me judge!” 

“No man may judge his Mother, David!” 

“No. Letting me judge . . . letting me 
judge. . . .” 

“Yes, David?” 

“Letting me judge you. Uncle Hemy, and 
Aunt Serena, and . . . and — ” He motioned 
to the portrait of his father. 

Henry Cleeve said deliberately : “I shall not 
reply to your questions, David.” 

“Then let me see her ! ” 

“See her!” Mr. Cleeve turned instantly 
from the hearth. “You know that she is in 
Hobart Town, do you?” 

David faltered: “Yes, I know!” 

“I did not tell you this, David.” 

“No — ^you didn’t tell me.” 
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“She has approached you — she has written 
to you already, has she?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“To-day.” 

“I do not ask you Sie content of this letter, 
David. But I resent your silence — your lack 
of confidence in me.” Mr. Cleeve’s tone was 
authoritative and threatening. He seemed, by 
the grim, satiric twist on his lips, to heed the 
irony that he should blame the boy for his 
lack of confidence, in a tone which would repel 
confidence. He said simpl3’', and in a lower, 
kindlier tone; “You might have told me, 
David, with perfect confidence. She has 
written to j'ou, then, and she has asked to see 
you — ^^.^ou have told me this, bj;' 3"our request 
to me that I should grant you leave to see her. 
I do not grant this leave!” 

David had risen. His right hand clasped the 
table edge, as though to steady his will and 
to stay his trembling. He said: “I ask you 
to reconsider, sir!” 

Cleeve’s darkling look at him suggested 
wonder at the challenge in the boy’s will to 
his. He said, with gravity of tone and expres- 
sion: “Just as I feared — her presence here is 
causing strife and doubts among us, as alwa3^s, 
David. You will not see her!” 

“But I must see her, sir!” 

“You will not see her b3’ mr^ leave!” 

“Why not, sir?” 
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“I remind you, David, of my reply to that 
question — and my reason for reticence.” 

David repeated stolidly: "Why not?” 

“You heard me, David!” 

David was pale. His grip on the table 
loosened. His knuckles beat on the polished 
wood, only to the emphasis of his own fears, 
and yet his gaze was direct, as not before this 
night, in facing Henry Cleeve; and though his 
voice shook, his resolution was definite in his 
words: "I am sorry that I can’t obey your 
orders, Uncle Henry.” 

Cleeve’s struggle with his instant passion 
was told in face suffused, in veins at temples 
distended, in blaze of eyes, in furious raising 
of his hands as though to strike — ^yet in the 
grim assertion of the hard line of his lips, in 
silencing oath and denunciation. On the 
instant, his arrogant head was high; his hand 
sank and was rigid at his side. His words were 
slow and measured : “I warn you, David, not 
to disobey me. For your own sake, I appeal 
to you to trust me.” 

David said slowly: “My Mother, sir, has 
written to me and asked me to see her. I shall 
see her. If you would have me decline to see 
her, tell me why?” 

“No, David!” Mr. Cleeve wore an air of 
restraint and regret, replying : “No ! I wonder 
at, and I deplore, your asking such a ques- 
tion.” 

“But surely, sir, I have a right to know ! ” 
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“No right!” 

“I say I have a right to know ! ” 

“And I repeat — no right!” Henry Cleeve 
cried out. “No right as gentleman ... or as 
her son, David ! ” 

He waved his hand in sign of dismissal. He 
walked to his desk and sat down. His fingers 
were deftly soiling out the correspondence 
before him as David went slowly from the 
study. 



CHAPTER V 


MYSTERIOUS, BAFFLING, DELIGHTFUL? 

''I '' HE Cleeve house stood far up Macquarie 
A Street, on the southern side. The dignity 
of its pillared front, the flight of stone steps 
leading down from its porch to the street, its 
carriage-way, and its stone outbuildings — the 
stables and the less-important quarters for the 
servants — expressed the solid worth of Henry 
Cleeve, as head of the House of Cleeve — or ite 
Colonial branch. 

The departure of the Cleeves from England 
for New South Wales had resembled the 
departure of Israel and his race for Egypt. 
Henry’s father — the late Mr. Robert Cleeve — 
had journeyed, attended by his sons and 
daughters, son’s wife, and minor kin. Prefer- 
ence of Hobart Town over Sydney as the new 
field for the Cleeve fortunes dated as late as 
Colonel Sorell’s early Governorship in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

David paused in the hall in momentary 
indecision — should he persist in defiance of 
Uncle Henry, and go at once to the house on 
the hill above Warwick Street, or return to the 
study and apologize ? 

On looking at the clock in the hall and seeing 
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that the hands pointed to nine o’clock, almost 
he detennined that it was too late to go in quest 
that night. The Cleeve rule was that he must 
be in bed by ten o’clock, on any night on 
which he was free from escorting Aunt 
Serena to concert, lecture, or on social call, 
so that he might be early and clear-headed 
for his duties at the Stores on the following 
morning. 

Spirit of revolt was stronger than the 
discipline of habit. He took his hat, and was 
going noiselessly and hurriedly along the hall, 
when the parlour door opened and Aunt Serena 
confronted him. 

Her exclamation was sharp and shrill ; 
“Good gracious, David! You're not going 
out!’’ 

“Yes, Aunt.’’ 

“So late as this ! ’’ 

“It's only nine o’clock 1 ” 

“Don’t speak to me in such a tone, sir! 
Does your Uncle Henry approve?’’ 

David said doggedly; “No! But I’m 
going!” 

“Henry'! Henry!” Aunt Serena called 
shrilly along the hall. “Henry!” 

But if Mr. Cleeve heard or heeded the 
summons, he did not appear before David 
had passed Miss Serena unceremoniously and 
had gone out. David pulled the door with a 
crash, raced down the steps, and turned down 
Macquarie Street for Elizabeth Street. 
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Moonlight gave beauty and serenity to the 
little town — ^now developing from the squalor 
of the early settlement into dignity, through 
buildings of stone and brick fashioned to fine 
architecture. Light of the few lamps, and 
illumination from porches and windows of the 
stately dwellings of officialdom, were merged 
in the moonlight. Down the hill, across 
Murray Street, and past St. David’s Church, 
and Government House on the other side of 
the way, with high lamps burning at its portals, 
but scant light showing from its windows; 
about the Guardhouse, and into Ehzabeth 
Street, the road was clear to David and with- 
out dangerous shadows. Military and police, 
patrolling Hobart Town under Governor 
Arthur’s vigorous rule, did not ensure safety 
for the wayfarer of the night. 

The white light ran like a river northward 
to the hill, scrub-grown and pierced with 
quarries and clay pits. Warwick Street was 
developing across this hill from west to east, 
between Elizabeth and Campbell Streets. The 
way rose steeply through shadows. The 
cottages of labourers and small tradesmen were 
few. The street was lonely and rough, with 
patches of gloom from piled stone and saplings 
against the moonlight. David, going swiftly, 
was challenged by no one. 

The iron gate of Rachel Welland’s house was 
before him — it was locked for security in this 
loneliness on the hill. He rang the bell, and 
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the clangor sounded harsh against the gentle 
night. 

He heard presently the murmur of women’s 
voices, and a little trill of nervous laughter, and 
the tapping of shoes on the flagged path, and 
the question : “Who is there ?” 

He replied ; name’s Cleeve — David 

Cleeve. I want, please, to see Mrs. Cleeve — 
this is Miss Welland’s house — of course ?” 

“Yes, I am Miss Welland. Mrs. Cleeve is 
with me.” 

The key turned; the gate opened. He faced 
in moonlight a tall, grey woman in a dark 
gown, and a tall, fair woman — in a pale dress, 
with her fan fluttering, from her trembling, or 
from the little breeze warm on the hill; the 
crj'stals at her ears and throat gleamed like 
water in moonlight. 

He expected, and he feared, emotional dis- 
play, tears and embrace. His wonder to hear 
Isabel Cleeve’s laughing greeting; “David! 
How kind of you to come and see me I ” passed 
in his own emotion at the sight of her — 
exquisite, girlish still, not defeating all his 
thoughts or imaginings of her — ^but in her 
beauty, and her instant dearness to him, 
fulfilling — to his thinking — all his dreams of 
her. 

In spite of her la..’ghter, she had not 
advanced, or stretched out her hand, or 
proffered her cheek for his kiss. He had 
thought, in the many mental pictures of their 
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meeting, formed through the day, and during 
his walk from the Cleeve house, to make her 
a stiff bow, to hold himself aloof from her, and 
to offer her only frigid courtesy — ^until he 
knew 

But he advanced eagerly. His hands clasped 
her hands; he kissed her lips; and, holding her 
hands still, he stood staring at her in silence, 
and with an infinite delight. He was recalled, 
from his absorption in a dream that was the 
fulfilment of all his dreams of her, by her soft 
laughter, and by her tremulous words : “David, 
don’t hold my hands so tightly, please! . . . 
Yes, I know, it is delightful that you should 
hold my hands and look at me as though you 
were glad to see me; but — ^Miss Welland, 
David ! ” 

Rachel had locked the gate and taken out 
the key. David turned awkwardly and made 
his bow to her; she nodded to him, and she 
said hastily : “I shall not stay now, Isabel, of 
course I You may talk together in the parlour 
— I shall not interrupt you!” — and she went 
swiftly to the house. 

David faced his Mother — his eyes intent on 
her, and wondering. She was pale now, not 
smiling, but trembling; he saw the gleam of 
tears on her lashes. She seemed to contend 
with, and to control, emotion. 

She said softly : “Will you come with me to 
the parlour, David? You can stay a little 
while and talk with me, can you?” 
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"Yes, I can stay. I want to talk with 3’ou — 
yes ! ” 

He offered his arm and she stretched out her 
hand, but she seemed to check herself, and she 
shook her head and drew apart from him, as 
though afraid. In truth, fear of emotion 
uncontrollable impelled her to her rejection of 
his proffered arm, and to her turning from him 
and going slowly a little ahead of him toward 
the house. He walked after her to the light, 
and at the window of the parlour, when she 
paused, he stood aside, till she had entered the 
room, murmuring: "Come in, David. Give 
me your hat.” 

He followed her in silence, taking scant heed 
of the grace and delicacy of the room, or the 
summer perfume of its rose jars. She sat down 
bj' the table, with her face in shadow from the 
candlelight. She pointed to the chair, so that 
he might face her. saying; "Sit here, please, 
David.” 

He sat down. He watched her closely. His 
sentiment towards her still was of delight in her 
beauty and her grace. He took no count of 
the poverty shown in the cheap and faded 
muslin dress, or in the crystal beads; gown 
and crystals seemed to him, unconsciously, 
in harmony with her and her dearness to 
him. 

She had excluded Henry and Serena Cleeve 
from his mind, so that when she asked slowly : 
"Did you come to see me with their approval. 
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David?” he started and, staring at her, he 
asked ; “Whose approval ?” 

With faint laughter, she told him : “Why, of 
course, your Aunt's and Uncle's approval, 
David — ^the Learoyds don't matter ! ” 

He shook his head: “I did not come with 
their approval.” 

She said, leaning forward and gazing at him 
sorrowfully: “They have been good to you, 
haven't they, David?” 

“Yes, they have been good to me, except 
that !” He hesitated. 

She repeated: “Except that — ?” But as he 
did not speak, she said : “They have been good 
to you, then, and you do not wish to hurt them, 
or to quarrel with them. And your coming to 
see me means that you have hurt them, and 
quarrelled with them. I suppose you've told 
them? I wouldn't have you hurt or quarrel 
with them, dear. I mean, I don't want my 
coming back to injure you.” 

“How can it injure me ?” 

She was unable to exclude the notes of 
jealousy and distress from her tone: “David, 
I think that they must be very fond of you. 
And I know — for I've learnt, oh, so much 
about you — ^in the little while I've been in 
Hobart Town ” 

He interrupted : “How long have you been 
in Hobart Town ?” 

“Only two days,” she said. “I landed from 
the Ceylon on Monday. But I know already 
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that you are to succeed Mr. Cleeve at the Stores 
some day, and you’re his heir, for he’ll not 
marry.” 

“He’s not so very old yet” 

“No, he’s not so very old ! . . . But David, 
I’m trying to tell you that I know his plans 
for you, and that I’m sorry I’m so selfish in 
wanting so much to see you — even if it be only 
once — that I couldn’t help coming back to 
Hobart Town, and writing to you and asking 
you to come to see me — even though it’s made 
Mr. Cleeve angry and meant hurting you.” 

He contended still with emotion from his 
meeting with her, and with a tendency to 
dimness of e3^es and hoarseness of speech. He 
tried to control his voice to a tone of indiffer- 
ence : “You haven’t hurt me. How should 3"ou 
hurl me?” — and with a desire to impress her 
mind with his force of will and manhood, he 
boasted : “I’m not afraid of Uncle Henry ! ” 

He was offended by her soft laughter, and 
by her words: "Oh, aren’t j^ou, David?” — 
knowing that she did not believe him. 

He retorted: “No! Would I be here if I 
were afraid?” But with understanding of his 
tactlessness, he coloured deeply, and, not look- 
ing at her, he mumbled : “I shouldn’t have said 
that, should I ?” 

She assured him hastily ; “It doesn’t matter, 
David. Of course, I knew that Mr. Cleeve 
would oppose your coming to see me, if you 
spoke to him of my letter; and I scarcely hoped 
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that you would come to me. But, dear, I don't 
want to talk of Mr. Cleeve, or Miss Cleeve, or 
the Learoyds, now that you are here. I only 
want to ask you about yourself, and your 
happiness now, and your plans to be happy 
and successful — all the Cleeves are — and fine 
— finer than any of the Cleeves yet. I only 
want to listen, just as any mother loves to 
listen, David, to her son’s telling her about 
himself. . . . Nothing else! Though, if you 
wish, you may ask me any question at all 
about myself. I shall answer it . . . truthfully, 
David ! ” 

He stammered: “Yes, I want to ask you 
questions . . . questions 1 Questions that Uncle 
Hemy would not answer.” 

She watched him remotely. She murmured : 
“Questions about myself — about my leaving 
the Colony long ago? . . . And leaving you, 
David?” 

He nodded, not looking at her, but staring 
at the floor. “Yes, about you leaving the 
Colony — and me, I suppose, if you’ll let me.” 

She said quickly and eagerly: “Yes, I’ll let 
you, David I I hoped that you might ask me 
to tell you. What have they told you about 
me, David?” 

“Always, till to-day, they’ve said that you 
were dead.” 

For an instant his gaze met her gaze. He 
saw the glitter of light in her eyes and colour 
on her cheeks, but her voice was soft and con- 
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trolled still, as she said ; “Have you asked Mr. 
Cleeve why, David, since my letter to you 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, IVe asked him. But warning him that 
I’d not endure — endure ” 

“Endure what, David?” 

“Endure his saying — any one’s saying ” 

“Go on, dear.” 

Again he stared at the floor. He muttered : 
“Anything against you ! ” 

“Why, David?” 

“You’re my Mother!” 

She was silent. Not looking at her, he knew 
that she had taken up her fan; he was con- 
scious of its white fluttering. He believed that 
she stifled a sob. 

He said huskity; “Uncle Henry would say 
nothing against you. But — but — his not speak- 
ing, not telling me — ^if there was anything to 
tell, any defence for saying that you were dead, 
made me think — as perhaps he wanted me to 
think, that they had reasons for saying you 
were dead.” 

She said deliberately: “They had reasons, 
David.” 

He did not speak or raise his eyes. His right 
hand gripped the arm of his chair. He heard 
a wailing note sound through her words : "Oh, 
David, they had reasons for saying I was dead 
— to them — and to you. I don’t pretend that 
there wasn’t any cause, or that they were 
always cruel to me — ^your father cruel to me, 
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or Henry, or Serena cruel to me — ^intentionally, 
David. I suppose, in your father's eyes, I was 
silly and vain and frivolous. I couldn't share 
the Cleeve ideas, or live to their standards. So 
I wasn’t worthy of their pride. Oh, I know 
your father thought this, David; I know!” 

Still he did not look at her or speak when 
she paused, as though purposing that he should 
speak. No man might judge his mother. Uncle 
Henry had said; yet David knew that he 
judged his Mother, but with all the prejudice 
of love for her, even on this first meeting with 
her since his babyhood; and of his longing 
only that she might justify herself to him, 
without question from him. In her very 
tolerance in speaking of the Cleeves, and her 
confession that she had been alien from them 
in pride and purpose, his self — ^his knowledge 
of them, his repressions and resentments 
through his life with them — ^now seemed to 
rise in his mind in advocacy for her. 

He heard her speak again — ^with sad, soft 
sweetness marred by her pain : 

“David, you have to remember — I mean I 
want you to bear in mind — that I was only a 
girl when I married — only nineteen, David, 
just a little younger than you are. And I think 
I was confused, and bewildered, and resentful 
of their rules and standards and their discipline 
of me — because I couldn’t be like them — 
couldn’t wish to be like them. In my way I 
must have been as proud as they were, David, 

D 
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and I suppose that pride and anger made me 
foolish. . . . That was all. ... I wasn’t as 
your father thought me — ^wicked, David! I 
wasn’t guilty when he thought me guilty ! . . . 
David, you said you wouldn’t let anyone speak 
ill of me, being your Mother. You meant you 
wouldn’t think ill of me, wouldn’t judge me, 
being your Mother! . . .” 

Her voice rose in appeal : “David, don’t let 
yourself — don't ever let yourself think anything 
evil against me, as the Cleeves think evil 
against me ! Don’t judge me harshly, even to 
yourself ! ” 

She rose suddenly and turned from him to 
the window, so that the moonlight plaj^ed upon 
her, die drooping form, the white arms rigid, 
and the proud head bowed. Her words came 
whispering and sobbing: 

"For I wasn’t guilty, dear! I wasn’t guilty 
— when your father thought me guilty! . . .’’ 



CHAPTER VI 


APPEAL OF MISS SERENA 

T he study of Mr. Henry Cleeve formed his 
sanctuary during his occupancy, not to be 
invaded by any member of his household 
unless he rang his bell and desired his or her 
attendance, or unless the importance to him of 
any visitor justified announcement to the 
master of the house. 

Miss Serena, though tempted by curiosity 
and concern at David’s hurrying out after his 
interview with Mr. Cleeve, did not dare to 
interrupt her brother from his correspondence 
or his reading. 

But Mr. Cleeve had not come from the study 
or rung the bell, David had not returned to 
the house, by ten o’clock, the hour at which 
Miss Cleeve went to bed on any evening 
without social engagement. She weighed rule 
against practice — rule was that she should go 
to bed at that hour; practice was not to 
approach Henry in his study; doubt was deter- 
mined by her anxiety for David, in the light 
of the news of Mrs. Charles. Serena ventured 
to go to the study door and to tap, though 
nervously. Fear was allayed by her brother’s 
calm invitation : “Come in, pray.” 

51 
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Henry was still seated at his desk. His chair 
was drawn back a little, his right elbow rested 
on the desk, disordering the neat pile of 
papers; white sheets were scattered, and his 
pen lay on the floor. Serena, unimaginative 
and uns 5 ’mpathetic with any other than her 
brother, understood instantly his abstraction 
and the cause. 

Though she had dared to interrupt him, she 
was still so much afraid of him that, while her 
fingers itched to gather the papers and the pen 
from the floor and restore order to his desk, 
she did not dare to touch them unbidden. 
Standing by the desk and pointing, she asked : 
"Shall I pick up these papers for you, Henry ?” 

He did not seem to heed her. She said 
sharply: "Your papers, see, Henry! You 
have scattered them on the floor.” And she 
stooped and would have picked up pen and 
letters, but for his impatient gesture and 
words : "Let the papers be, Serena 1 Did you 
disturb me only to pick up papers— papers?” 

She retorted with spirit and acidity: “No, 
Henry! You know that I'd not dream of 
disturbing jmu without good reason! David 
has not come home, and it’s after ten o’clock ! 
It would have been kinder to me, Henry, not 
to sit here, but to tell me of your talk with 
David and the result — not sit here, in silence 
and alone, I say, and leave me to my thoughts 
and fears all the evening!” 

“I beg your pardon, Serena!” Henry had 
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controlled his ill-temper. "It was inexcusable 
of me ! Yet, Serena, I am much troubled by 
my talk with David, and the cause — I fear that 
I have been distracted from my duty — ^here ! ” 
pointing to the letters — "and my duty to you, 
Serena ! ” 

“Have you quarrelled with David?” 

"Quarrelled ! ” Henry’s brows were uplifted. 
"Why, no, indeed ! David has refused to obey 
me — clearly, by his going out to-night — ^in 
search of Mrs. Charles. He confessed that he 
had had a letter from her asking him to see 
her!” 

"And he did not speak of it immediately?” 

“I am not concerned with his secrecy, 
Serena, but with his frankness,” Cleeve said. 
“I warned him against association with Mrs. 
Charles. He persisted that he must see her. I 
told him that he would not see her with my 
approval. He has gone at once to see her! 

. . . She is living with — ^with Rachel Welland.” 

He had upon him an air of brooding melan- 
choly, and he did not look at Serena. His hand 
groped among his papers, as though seeking 
the pen. Serena stooped quickly, picked up 
the pen, and laid it on his desk. Not noticing 
her action, he did not thank her; his fingers 
ceased to grope among the papers. 

He said heavily, stiU not looking at her : “I 
confess the problem is difficult for me to solve, 
Serena. I thought it improbable that Mrs. 
Charles would return to Hobart Town at any 
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time. I know that David’s association with her 
must prejudice him and his own interests — and 
the interests of Cleeve & Cleeve ! ” 

“You can compel Henry to obey!” Serena 
said, in an undertone. “Surely, Henry!” 

His lips were satiric: “Till this evening I 
was of that opinion, Serena.” 

Looking darkly at him, she faltered: “You 
can tell David the truth.” 

He shook his head. She thought his gesture 
like a motion of despair. He muttered : “You 
know that impossible, Serena ! ” 

“Why impossible?” 

“I have my code of honour, Serena.” 

“I don’t understand you, Henry.” 

“I think you do. I cannot contemplate — 
denouncing a woman — ^to her own son.” 

“Henry, if she stays here,” Serena whispered, 
“all the scandal against her and Faraday will 
be dragged from its grave — all the hateful 
scandal! We Cleeves could not endure it 
when poor Charles was living; and how shall 
we endure it now that he is dead ? Has she 
no sense of shame, daring to come back and 
show her face to Hobart Town, flaunting, 
before our eyes ? Trying to dispossess — 
supplant us — ^in the affections of poor Charles’s 
son!” 

He had listened, with white look — ^his lips 
had twisted, and his hand, from groping again 
among the papers, was clenched. So were his 
brows contracted; such was the dark fire of his 
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eyes, that he had seemed on the verge of 
passionate outbreak — of furious order to her to 
be silent. Now, though his voice seemed level, 
and his struggle had ended with the assertion 
of the mastery of will, she was warned by the 
repression of his tone — even in the wording of 
appeal : 

“I beg you not to speak so of our brother's 
widow. I beg you not to raise our hurt and 
sorrow and humiliation — sorrow for her as for 
Charles — out of the grave of years ! ” 

She checked herself in her show of white 
hate and passion; she murmured: “I’m sorry, 
Henry. I'll not speak so of her. But David 
is very dear to me ! ” 

“I know this.’’ 

“So dear that I cannot bear the thought of 
his being with her and being influenced against 
us — and against Cleeve & Cleeve. Yes, Henry, 
against the House itself ! ’’ 

“Serena, is not the thought of yourself more 
to you than Cleeve & Cleeve?” 

She nodded grimly at his sneer: “Much 
more! I should be a lonely woman, Henry, 
with the boy gone from the house — or alienated 
from me ! ” 

“Yet, even for yourself,” he said, “and for 
your love of David, you would not have me 
blacken the mother’s character to her son! 
You would not have me tell the truth, which 
only I — which only you and I — ^know wholly ! ” 
Serena faltered : “No. I would not have ^s, 
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Henry. I spoke only in passion. Only — only 
— I beg you to save David for us — ^by any 
means — by any means consistent with your 
honour — save David! Oh, I’m not clever or 
attractive — I know this, Henry. I haven’t her 
gifts and graces. I can’t appeal as she can, if 
she be as beautiful as she was — I can’t appeal, 
I sa37, to David — to any boj^ — ^just as, when I 
was a girl, I couldn’t appeal to any man. I 
had no sweethearts — ever ! And so — and so — 
having come to look on David as if he were 
my son — though it’s unseemly of me to speak 
like this — even to you, my brother — I can’t 
endure the thought of losing David to her. I 
say I can’t endure! ... I mustn’t stay here 
longer with you, Henry.” 

“Dear Serena,” he told her, lifelessty, “I 
assure you that I am happy to talk with you, 
and that you are not interrupting — even my 
thoughts or reasoning!” 

She had raised her handkerchief to her eyes. 
She murmured in a broken, trembling voice: 
“I mean I can’t bear to talk more of this 
to-night, Henry. I’m going to my room. Will 
you sit up for David?” 

“Surely, Serena.” 

“And talk to him of this again?” 

"Why, of course!” 

With starting tears, and with a note of 
hysteria in her appeal: “Henry — somehow — 
b}^ any means — ^keep the boy for us ! Save the 
boj'' from her ! ” — she hurried to the door. 
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He had risen, and he stepped forward to 
open the door for her. She passed him with 
her eyes covered, and her thin body shaken 
by sobbing. He closed the door and walked 
to the hearth. He had a glimpse of the 
reflection in the chimney-glass of his haggard 
look, the torment of his mouth, and his haunted 
eyes. 

He bowed his head upon his arm against the 
dark marble of the shelf. 



CHAPTER VII 


CONFLICT 

D avid returned to the house half an hour 
later. His knocking at the front door was 
answered by Cleeve’s manservant. Acres. 

“Mr. Cleeve wants to see you in the study, 
Mr. David,” Acres said with the subdued voice 
of the assigned ser\%nt. 

David entered the study with an air of 
challenge. Mr. Cleeve stood by the hearth. A 
tray was set on the table with wine and 
sandwiches. 

Mr. Cleeve’s look and greeting showed no 
trace of anger. “Well, David ? Home at last ! 
Your supper is there, see! I’d not sit late, I 
think. Your duties at the Stores to-morrow 
will be heavy. The Aurelia’s consignments, of 
course ! ” 

David had expected censure, and had 
thought to join instant battle. Hesitant, colour- 
ing deeply, he stood awkwardly now before 
Mr. Cleeve, his eyes not meeting Cleeve’s 
kindly eyes. Uncle Heniy’s air of tolerance 
was insufferable. 

With scowl of brows, with clenching of 
hands, and with harsh directness of voice, 
David said : “I have been with my Mother, sir, 
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and I have listened long to her. I do not know 
— I cannot guess — ^for all my questions — ^my 
insistence — she would not tell me, the motive 
for the cruel treatment of her — ^unjust and cruel 
treatment of her by my father!” 

“David,” Cleeve said sombrely, his hand 
uplifted toward the portrait, “pray remember 
you speak of your father, and he is dead!” 

“Sir,” David, in hoarse and passionate tone, 
persisted, “if he were Hving I should say to 
him, as now I say to you, living and speaking 
for him dead — ^my Mother was dealt with 
shamefully by him and his ! ” 

“Say what you will of me,” Cleeve said with 
tolerance still, “for if I choose — ^if I hear aught 
worthy of my reply — I shall reply — and justify 
myself and mine!” 

His air of pride, the satiric curl of his lips, 
and now the hard directness of his gaze stressed 
— and were purposed to stress by contrast — ^his 
look and tone of tolerance. Measured against 
the awkward and diffident boy — ^though in- 
spired now by passion on his mother’s behalf 
— Cleeve's mere tolerance seemed magnan- 
imity. David’s look at him was searching and 
suspicious: he knew himself afraid of Uncle 
Hemy still, in spite of rage and the justice of 
his cause — as he believed. He hesitated. Mr. 
Cleeve’s air of tolerance grew contemptuous. 

“What is it you wish to say, David ? Come ! 
What charge am I to answer?” 

“To-night, when you were talking to me 
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here/' young David muttered, “when I asked 
why you and Aunt Serena had told me that my 
Mother was dead, you said that you had 
reasons — I should be satisfied that you had 
reasons. Your having said that she was dead 
should show me that there were reasons why 
she must be dead to me — could have no part 
again in life for me ! Did you not say this ?” 

“It is a summary of my meaning — ^yes,” 
Cleeve said. “Though not my words to you.” 

“And you said that I must not judge — ^no 
man must judge his mother ! ” 

“I said tMs — ^yes.” 

“Hinting, suggesting — ^hatefully ! ” 

Cleeve’s face was white and cold as a marble 
mask. He did not stir or speak. His sombre 
eyes watched David narrowly. David — ^his 
passion not spent, but rising like a fever in 
his blood, and lending colour to his cheeks and 
fire to his eyes, yet thickening and retarding 
speech — cried out: “I listened to her to-night 
— ^with no prejudice of love or affection for her. 
I judged her — as you would not have had me 
judge — ^justly I judged her. And listening long, 
and hearing her answer my questions — always 
my questions; and never in her replies, in any- 
thing she told me, attacking you or Aunt Serena 
— or my father there — only defending herself, 
justifying herself to me — I understood how 
cruelly she had suffered at your hands ! ” 

“My hands ! ” Cleeve said. “My hands were 
not against her!” 
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“The hands of all you Cleeves!” 

“You are a Cleeve, David, as I am a Cleeve.” - 
Henry began, in a tone of tolerance still. 

“She’s not a Cleeve, and I’m my Mother’s 
son ! ’’ 

Dull colour rose to Cleeve’s cheeks; fire 
seemed to start from his eyes, like flame from 
coals. “You wish me to infer, David, that 
you range yourself definitely on her side, and 
against us?’’ 

“I mean that — ^yes. I say I am my Mother’s 
son!” 

Again the flame seemed to bum down — ^the 
eyes of Henry Cleeve were like dark coals, and 
his white face again was a livid mask. His 
words were slow and measured, and always 
the note of repression told the struggle of his 
will for mastery of himself — ^in conflict for 
mastery of the boy whose strength, through 
show of diffidence and subservience to him, he 
had suspected — ^yet had not thought to fear. 
“David, you do not weigh your words, or 
estimate the consequences of such a declaration 
or decision — ^if this be your decision!” 

“And it is my decision!” 

“To-night,” Henry conceded, “it is your 
decision.” 

“1 shall not waver, having heard my 
Mother!” 

“Will you listen to me, David, for a little 
while?” 

“If you’d say anything against her — ^no ! ” 
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“I have said to you — and I shall say — 
nothing in censure or dispraise of Mrs. Cleeve ! 

I do not ask — and shall not ask — having no 
care or heed of anything she may have said 
against us in justification of herself.” 

“Again jmu suggest ” David cried out. 

Cleeve checked him with an impatient gesture 
and peremptory tone: "Let me speak, I say! 
Show the good manners — and at least you 
should have learnt them in this house — to let 
me end what I am saying! Even at your 
age, David. I knew more of life — infinitely 
more. I fear — no matter how I learnt life — I 
learnt life ! I commend to you a maxim which 
I have applied to life and its problems — ^they 
seem problems till destiny solves them — and to 
all the important affairs of life — ^they seem 
important on human values. Will you hear 
my maxim, David?” 

Scowling and colouring before Cleeve’s eyes, 
now bright and hard and satiric, David did 
not speak. 

"My maxim is : Decide to-morrow, not 
to-night ! I have tested its value, David. 
Make the maxim yours!” 

David cried out. "No! You must listen to 
me to-night! I must know ” 

“David, I am master still in this house, I 
fear,” Cleeve sneered. “I shall not listen 
longer to you to-night, and I shall tell you 
nothing to-night — or to-morrow — or any of the 
morrows ! ” 
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“And I tell you 

Mr. Cleeve was sauntering to the door, and 
interrupted: “My maxim, David! And your 
supper on the tray! Do not sit late, I beg. 
And ring for Acres before you go upstairs, and 
have him put out the lights!” 

He affected to stifle a yawn, opened the door, 
and turned and looked at David with an air 
of weariness, boredom, and disdain. 

“Good night, my dear boy!” 



CHAPTER VIII 


MOEROW 

A t half-past five David would leave the 
office with Mr. Cleeve and drive home 
with him. But as a junior clerk in the Cleeve 
Stores, David must reach the counting-house 
by eight o’clock. Mr. Cleeve did not arrive at 
his office till nine o’clock. David breakfasted 
alone at seven o’clock. 

He feared, as he bathed and shaved and 
dressed, that Aunt Serena, instead of waiting 
to breakfast with Uncle Henry, would come 
downstairs before he left the house. His 
troubled mind could not endure her questions 
— she would not hold herself aloof, like Uncle 
Henry, from references to his Mother, or from 
curiosity concerning his meeting with her. She 
would not refrain from reproaches of his 
Mother — and himself! 

And he would tolerate no reproaches of his 
Mother — no attack on her — ^no censure of her 
— ^no scandalous charge! 

He dispelled the fear by the thought of his 
Mother — the pure and lovely face, the laugh- 
ing show of courage when they met; and yet 
the sorrow of her eyes, her tears, and her voice 
— ^telling him 
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What had she told him ? 

Only that she had been unhappy with his 
father and Uncle Heniy and Aunt Serena — 
all the Cleeves ! Only that his father had been 
cruelly unjust to her, believing ill of her when 
she was innocent — driving her from home and 
David. Refusing again to see her — to let her 
approach David so that, helpless, angry, and 
afraid — and with the advice and aid of friends 
returning from the Colony — she had sailed 
away to England — to her father and her sister 
in London, knowing that they would welcome 
her and help her. 

He must see her at once — this very morning 
— not go to the Stores ! He could not live any 
longer in Uncle Henry’s house. He could not 
work any longer for him! 

But the clock in the hall was striking seven. 
Neat and brushed and polished, David hurried 
downstairs to the breakfast-room. Acres was 
waiting for him. His plate of porridge was 
on the table. His bacon and eggs should be 
in the covered dish by the coffee-pot. His toast 
was in its rack. 

“Good morning. Acres.” 

“Good morning, Mr. David.” 

Acres drew out a chair; David seated him- 
self at the table and ate his porridge. The 
Hohart Town Courier was folded neatly by Mr. 
Cleeve’s place at table. Awaiting his bacon and 
eggs, David stretched out his hand for the news- 
paper, and propped it up against the milk jug. 
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The front page of the Courier announced 
the new goods offered in the Cleeve Stores. 
David felt a nervous tremor and read the list 
with care and fear. It was his duty to compile 
the lists neatly and accurately and to hand 
them in at the Courier office. Ignorance of 
geography, products, exports, and the innumer- 
able classes of goods received and sold from 
the Stores had meant many inaccuracies — and 
sarcasm from the chief clerk, Mr. Joseph Allen, 
a Cleeve cousin, whose aspirations to junior 
partnership for himself, and senior partnership 
for his son on Mr. Cleeve’s retirement or 
decease, must be defeated by David, unless 
he proved to be incompetent or intolerable to 
Mr. Cleeve — and unfavourable reports by Mr. 
Allen to the Head of the House. 

Hyson Skin and Gunpowder were tea, not 
tobacco. Negrohead and Brazilian were 
tobacco, not tea. Prince’s Mixture, Violet 
Strasburg, and Lundyfoot’s Irish were snuffs, 
not stationery. Sugar came from the Isle of 
France, not from Cork or Belfast. Mr. Allen 
had checked and corrected the lists savagely, 
till that advertisement which the Courier had 
published — ^to the glee of old Robert Walham, 
of the Walham Stores, and of minor merchants, 
the bewilderment of customers and clients, the 
secret satisfaction but outward show of intense 
indignation on the part of Mr. Allen, and the 
confusion of David. Mr. Cleeve had hid his 
chagrin with a show of satiric amusement. 
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Chutney and Chang Pickles should not have 
been grouped with nankeen, jaconet muslins, 
and rich black and coloured Gros-de-Naples, 
or Green Hyson with satins and Persians of 
colours and ! 

But the “Fresh Goods,” on sale at the Stores 
of Cleeve & Cleeve, as listed in the Courier 
were surely correct David neglected his bacon 
and eggs, and read; 

“At the Stores of the undersigned the cargo of the 
ship Euphemia, from Canton, consisting of : 

Hyson Skin Tea. 

Twankay Tea. 

Company’s Hyson. 

Gunpowder. 

Company’s Souchong. 

Orange Pekoe. 

Also 

“Company’s yellow and blue nankeens. 

Grass cloths, white and coloured. 

Lacquer ware; Mandarin carpets.’’ 

Surely the list was accurate. 

' ‘And ex Aurelia 

Havannah and Manilla segars and cheeroots. 

Negrohead tobacco in kegs. 

English brown and Champagne Vinegar and 
Wines of similar quality.’’ 

Vinegar . . . wines! 

David shuddered. Did not that mean that 
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the wines were no better than the vinegars — 
they were just as sour? 

He took the Courier, folded it hurriedly, and 
returned it to its place for Uncle Henry to read. 

Vinegar . . . wines ... of similar qualities? 

He would not go to the Stores. He would 
not face Mr. Allen and his sneering and snarl- 
ing, and his threats — ^to be fulfilled — that he 
would report the inaccuracy — ^through gross 
carelessness or sheer ignorance — ^to Mr. Cleeve 
immediately on his arrival at the office. David 
was not to be trusted. Such blunders made 
the House ridiculous, and injured its trade. 

No, he would not face Mr. Allen — endure the 
life of the House — ^Ihe life in the Stores, any 
longer. He would go at once to Miss Welland’s 
house, see his Mother, and tell her that he 
would stay with her, find work, and support 
her. 

But he had promised his Mother that he 
would not quarrel with Uncle Henry — ^would 
not lose his employment and ruin his prospects 
— ^would not let her do him hurt by her return. 
She had said that would break her heart. 

He rose from his seat at table. The hands 
of the clock pointed to half-past seven. Daily 
at half-past seven he set out for the Cleeve 
Stores. 



CHAPTER IX 


MR. CLEEVE IN OFFICE 

M r. henry CLEEVE, at the breakfast 
table, was sombre and abstracted. Miss 
Serena, interpreting his mood, did not question 
him concerning his talk with David of the night 
before, or the measures on which he had 
decided in order to encounter and defeat Mrs. 
Charles Cleeve. 

Mr. Cleeve seemed to be absorbed in his 
newspaper. Watching him furtively, she saw 
his lips tighten, and his brows scowl, as he read 
the list of new goods offered at the Cleeve 
Stores. She conjectured, rightly, a new 
blunder on David’s part; normally, this would 
have formed the subject of Henry’s satiric 
comment, and the text for his own rebuke of, 
and homily to, David on his return to dinner. 
She wondered at Henry’s ability to detach his 
mind from the grievous problem of Mrs. 
Charles to a matter so trifling after all, as an 
error in a list of imports. 

She hoped that Henry would order Acres 
from the room, and would confide in her before 
he left the breakfast table. He did not do so, 
but on the point of departure for the Stores, 
while she fussed and fluttered about him. 
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^surping the duties of Acres, and satisfying 
'herself that Mr. Cleeve’s broadcloth and high 
hat were dustless, he told her, with an air of 
indifference and detachment: 

“You trouble your mind unnecessarily with 
Mrs. Charles, my dear Serena. Her stay in 
Hobart Town will be brief.” 

“David has told you so?” she asked eagerly. 
“You are sure of this, Henry?” 

“David has not told me so,” Cleeve said 
coolly; “but I am sure of this!” 

He nodded, turned, and went down the steps 
into Macquarie Street. The morning was fine. 
The November heat was moderated by a sea 
breeze. Mt. Wellington seemed visionary 
through haze and the drift of white cloud. He 
had told Acres that he would walk down to 
the Stores on so fine a morning; he did not 
need the carriage. 

He had affected to Serena to belittle the 
problem of Isabel Cleeve and David. In truth, 
his mind was still tormented by the thought 
persistent through the sleepless hours from 
which his brow burned, his face was haggard, 
and his eyes sombre. Yet, walking with slow 
dignity down the street, now coloured by, and 
stirring with, the resuming commercial, 
industrial and official life of the town, he 
veiled dark thoughts by cheerfulness of aspect, 
by cordiality of greeting of his friends and 
fellow-merchants, and by polite condescension 
to minor acquaintances. 
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His bow was stately and ceremonious to th^.^ 
Chief Justice, leaving his house early for the^ 
Supreme Court. His bow was stiff to the 
Solicitor-General, whom he disliked. He 
would have halted to engage in conversation 
with Mr. Gellibrand, stepping down from his 
carriage before the Court-house, for he 
esteemed the lawyer and patriot, and he 
watched the Port Phillip Association with an 
acute interest, in view of the possibilities of 
trade with the new Settlement on the Yarra 
Yarra. He was forestalled by Mr. Hesse — tall, 
lean, and stooping. The two lawyers, with 
ceremonious raising of hats to Cleeve’s saluta- 
tions, walked slowly to the Court-house, and 
halted at the door, he saw, in close conversa- 
tion. 

He walked on past Government House and 
its sentries. He greeted, and was greeted by, 
many Colonists. Past the King’s Commissariat 
Store, going down to its wharf. Past the 
Commissariat Office, and the Treasury, and 
into Hunter Street. Making his way to the 
great stone buildings of the Cleeve Stores — 
standing back from their wharf, and over- 
looking the harbour. 

He took off his hat to let the sweet keenness 
of the sea breeze touch his brows. He paused 
to look, with a pleasure which was constant 
to him, over the blue water, silvered now with 
white sunlight, and out to the Aurelia, lying 
at anchor, and discharging cargo consigned to 
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the Cleeve Stores. Boats were plying between 
the merchantman and the wharf. Order 
directed the seeming chaos and disorder of 
traffic from the wharf, piling with merchandise 
for the great Stores. 

He turned and threaded his way through the 
traffic of wagons and horses, teamsters, water- 
men, labourers and clerks; avoiding ropes and 
tackle, and bales swinging to the upper floors. 
He entered the counting-house, and with a 
nod and “Good morning!” to which the 
clerks chorused: “Good morning, sir!” he 
approached his room. The office-boy held 
open the baize-covered, brass-nailed door for 
him. He said curtly : “Presently, Mr. Allen ! ” 
to his chief clerk, waiting obsequiously. He 
noted with grim amusement the sheets of the 
Hobart Town Courier prominent among 
Allen’s papers. 

With his quick, sweeping survey of the 
counting-house, he saw David seated at his 
desk. The lad did not raise his head as Mr. 
Cleeve passed through the room. 

Mr. Cleeve' s taste for opulence and colour 
in his study, or his rooms at his home, was 
not reflected in his office. His rivalry with old 
Mr. Robert Walham, of the Walham Stores, 
had influenced him in the austerity of decora- 
tion, and in the dustless order of the room and 
its appointments. The windows were screened 
and curtained from the street; but at will he 
might look over the wharf and the harbour, 
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with its activities, and its natural beauty of 
that enduring delight to him. Over the free- 
stone chimney-piece a portrait of his father 
offered the sole decoration — ^if it were a 
decoration — of the lime-washed walls. The 
screen before the hearth was of fine but sombre 
lacquer. His desk was of cedar. The candle- 
sticks were of brass, polished and gleaming. 
The deep carpet was dull of dye and design. 
Leather of books and ledgers in heavy cases 
of glass and oak, with the high safe in the far 
chimney-corner, and pegs for Mr. Cleeve’s hat 
and cloak by the door, held the narrow space 
of the walls. The desk was so adjusted that 
Mr. Cleeve's features might be shadowed at 
will, while the features of client, customer or 
clerk, would be clear — at his will — to the light 
from the window, striking between the deep, 
blue curtains. 

Mr. Cleeve entered the room. The door 
closed noiselessly. Mr. Cleeve glanced with 
impatience at the pile of letters on his desk, 
and slowly divested himself of hat, gloves and 
coat, and put on a loose, black, silken jacket. 
He adjusted the curtains against the clear light. 
His eyes were burning from his need of sleep. 
Concentration on the work of the day taxed 
his will, when he seated himself at his desk, 
and swiftly and methodically scanned, 
appraised, and determined values of the 
correspondence. 

The thought of Isabel Cleeve and David 
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persisted, and distracted his mind. His dis- 
quiet was due far less to the certainty of the 
awakening of old scandal — ^the revival of the 
story that Mrs. Cleeve had fled with young 
George Faraday for England, and that shame 
and grief at betrayal had hastened the death 
of Charles — ^than to the haunting memory of 
her in that far time — the white and rose and 
golden beauty of her young womanhood. 

How could so fair a creature have chosen 
the bloodless weakling Charles? 

At the thought, escaping like a wraith from 
the grave of the past, Henry Cleeve felt the 
blood mounting shamefully to his brows. He 
swept his hand across his eyes, as though 
passionately to dispel the image of his brother’s 
wife, mocking and alluring — and with the 
purpose to enforce the application of his mind 
to his work, he rang the bell for his chief 
clerk. 

Mr. Joseph Allen was undersized of body, 
acute of eyes, mean of lips, and suave of tone. 
His blue-cloth coat, his white waistcoat, his 
starched linen, and his grey trousers strapped 
over polished shoes, were of superfine quality. 
Mr. Cleeve, shrewdly and contemptuously 
estimating the nature of the man, conceded 
his ability and loyalty to Cleeve & Cleeve — 
though with the hope that its name might be 
changed to Cleeve & Allen, in due course, and 
with proper recognition on the part of Mr. 
Henry Cleeve that the 'services of Mr. Joseph 
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Allen and young Mr. Richard Allen were 
indispensable, but the services of his nephew, 
David Cleeve, were not. 

Mr. Allen advanced with a bow and a smile, 
displaying his prominent front teeth. At Mr. 
Cleeve’s impatient look Mr. Allen’s expression 
reverted to its normal suavity and self- 
importance. 

“Sit down, Allen,” Cleeve said. 

Mr. Allen took the chair to Cleeve’s right 
hand, and laid his papers on the desk, with 
the copy of the Hobart Town Courier upper- 
most. Cleeve saw that the list of fresh goods 
was pencilled heavily. 

He leaned back in his chair, with an air of 
nonchalance. Well, Allen, anything of 
importance ?” 

Mr. Allen laid the sheet of the Courier before 
him. “You may not have had time to read 
this, sir?” he said. 

Cleeve said impatiently: “I have read the 
list — ^yes. I have noticed the reference to the 
wines from the Aurelia and the vinegar, yes. 
I should be amused, but — ” he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“But for the serious injury to sales of the 
consignment ! ” Mr. Allen ventured to complete 
the sentence on which Mr. Cleeve had paused. 

“Injury’’ ! Nonsense ! ” 

“But, sir!” Mr. Allen spluttered in protest. 

“No injury at all! Our reputation is not 
likely to suffer from an unhappily-phrased list 
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published in the Courier if the error be 
noticed.” - 

“I assure you that it has been noticed, sir. 
Hallam, of the Walham Stores, said to me ” 

Cleeves fingers tapped impatiently on the 
newspaper. “If you wish me to treat the 
blunder as important, Allen, I shall do so!” 

“Decidedly, sir!” 

“Then pray see to it that it does not occur 
again ! ” 

“Certainly, sir! I shall speak with severity 
to Cleeve!” 

“No need ! See that all lists are duly 
checked before submission to the Courier 
office. Your duty, I think, Allen — and some- 
what neglected!” 

He took a sardonic pleasure in his kinsman’s 
discomfiture, high colour, flicker of ej^es, and 
bitter twist of lips. He said deliberately : 
“David is surely to be pardoned for blunder- 
ing yesterday — in the light of your report to 
me?” 

“How, sir?” Mr. Allen peered at him 
through his spectacles. 

“Your report to me of the return of Mrs. 
Charles Cleeve to Hobart Town. Naturally, 
David knows of her return, and is distracted 
from his ordinary duties.” 

“You mean, sir, that she has dared to 
approach David?” 

Cleeve’s laughter was hard and contemp- 
tuous. “Why, to be sure! With what other 
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object should Mrs. Cleeve return? . . . Her 
motive is an natural as her appeal to the 
boy.” 

"But, Mr. Cleeve,” Allen gasped, “you’re not 
suggesting — ^you do not wish me to understand 
that you approve?” 

"I am not suggesting. I do not wish you to 
understand ! ” 

“I surmised from your words ” 

“My dear Allen, surmise is unsafe — ^for you ! 
Recognition of a fact as natural, or as unavoid- 
able, does not necessarily imply approval of 
the fact. I do view the fact of Mrs. Charles 
Cleeve’s return with no more satisfaction than 
her inevitable approach to David — as mother 
to son!” 

“David should be told!” Allen protested. 
“Mrs. Allen said to me last night ” 

“David should not be ‘told’ — as you term 
it. No one should be ‘told’ — as I meant it! 
Clearly, Allen, you have been quick to talk 
of Mrs. Cleeve’s return.” 

“To my wife and son — ^yes!” 

“To no one else?” 

“To no one else ! I am not eager to revive 
a scandal affecting the Family.” 

“The Family ?” Henry’s brows were uplifted. 

“As a Cleeve on my mother’s side,” Allen 
said uneasily, “I have an honest pride in the 
Cleeve Family, and an interest in diverting 
scandal from it. Though — he added hastily, 
at Henry’s scowl and the gleam in his eyes — 
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"guided, to be sure, by your wishes as Head 
of the Family.” 

“My wishes? . . . My instructions are that 
you and your wife and son avoid gossip!” 
Cleeve said, with a look and tone of arrogance. 
"You should have been content with fulfilling 
your duty, in reporting to me that you had 
recognized Mrs. Cleeve near the Stores. You 
will please to convey my wishes — with my 
compliments” — his lips curled — “to Mrs. Allen. 
You will warn your son against gossip — 
prejudicial to his interests!” 

“Certainly, sir!” Mr. Allen affected cheerful 
compliance. 

“Thank you. . . . Your son — oh, yes. I 
thought to speak to you of your son!” 

Mr. Allen’s look was intent and eager : 
“Thank you, Mr. Cleeve.” 

“I have noticed his progress in the Stores 
with satisfaction.” 

“That’s very gratifying to me, sir!” 

“With satisfaction,” Cleeve repeated. He 
has industry — and application to purpose!” 
Expression and tone betrayed no touch of 
satire. “He is a son worthy of you, my dear 
Allen ! He should form as worthy a substitute 
for, or successor, to you in due course — as 
David to me!” 

He pretended to ignore his chief clerk’s 
resentful colour and chagrin. He leaned 
forward with an air of alertness; “Well go 
through your papers quickly, Allen. . . . Will 
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you be good enough then to send my nephew 
to me; I think desirable that he act as my 
secretary; for the while, at least, he should be 
under my personal supervision. You may care 
to convey to your son an expression of my 
satisfaction.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Cleeve, thank you!” Mr. 
Allen had controlled expression and tone. 

“Oh, and you may entrust to him the lists 
of imports for the Courier. I am confident that 
you will find them more reliable — and pleasing 
to you — than David’s work, in circumstances 
which you deplore — ^in your loyalty and 
relationship to me and mine. Now, my dear 
Allen — ” stretching out his hand for the files 
of papers. 



CHAPTER X 


FANTASY 

M r. CLEEVE had ordered that a desk for 
David, in the guise of his secretary, 
should be placed near the window of his room. 
He would have a small ante-room formed in 
the reconstruction of the counting-house, which 
he planned, he told Allen; but, in the mean- 
time, he would have David in his own office. 

Now, watching the lad bending over his 
writing of letters from notes which Cleeve had 
dictated, in reply to his correspondence, he 
knew from the distraction of his own thoughts, 
that concentration on his direction of the Stores 
and their trading would be impossible with the 
boy daily in his office. 

He had not taken count or heed of his feel- 
ing toward David, till his control of him was 
menaced by Isabel Cleeve. His cynicism had 
allowed no admission of affection — even to 
himself. He had shown an easy, satiric kind- 
ness toward David since his childhood. He 
had not shown or encouraged display of 
sentiment. The boy was not his companion 
— ^his own cold pride and self-sufficiency 
repelled the thought of companionship, or of 
any possible equality of young David's mind 
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and will with his own mind and will. He was 
master of Cleeve & Cleeve — and of all the 
Cleeves. None was his equal or associate. The 
boy would be his heir and successor — the ruler, 
when Henry Cleeve laid down the rod of office; 
that was all. 

In his remote watching of the fair, bending 
head, the pale cheek, and the nervous play of 
David’s hand across the sheets of paper, the 
thin shoulders — and in the weariness which 
would have meant his dozing in his office on 
this mild, sunlit afternoon, but for the feverish 
activity of thoughts, Cleeve allowed, without 
challenge or rejection, the play of imagination! 

His son sat with him in his office, sharing 
his duties, and engaged in his own interests 
and activities! ... He cared — deeply he 
cared, must care — ^for his son — the continuance 
of his identity — of self down the years! 

When the body of Henry Cleeve had passed 
to dust, the will and the mind of Henry Cleeve 
would function through the will and the mind 
of this being of his creation. The work of 
Hemy Cleeve would go on down the genera- 
tion. The structure of his life, which he 
thought splendid now — ^the Stores — ^would not 
fall to dust, as his mortal body must fall to 
dust, but would live the years after him. The 
Cleeve Stores of this day were the mere 
foundation of the great trading house to be. 
Walham planned so, but Walham had no son, 
only his niece. Rose! Walham planned that 

F 
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the Walham Stores should grow with the 
growing Colony into a new John Company. 

But Henry Cleeve was greater than the old 
East India servant — Henry Cleeve had a son ! 
The sunlight glinted on young David’s yellow 
hair — as long ago young Henry Cleeve had 
watched the sunlight fall on Isabel’s golden 
hair. Again her image seemed to shape before 
Cleeve’s eyes — in colour and in beauty, in 
taunt and in allurement; and having borne its 
share in dream or fantasy, was gone. 

The breeze bore coolty through the open 
window the tang of the salt sea and the sweet- 
ness of spices, from the chests and bales loaded 
on the wharf. The thickness of tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and spices, of wine from casks, and 
of provisions smoked, dried, or salted, in tubs 
and barrels — hung heavily always on the air 
of the Cleeve Stores. The odours were not 
dispelled by the fresh air which Cleeve sought 
in his own room. 

The Stores glowed with the dyes of silks, and 
shimmered with satins and muslins, silver- 
white, or delicately hued, and exquisitely 
designed — ^with all the richness of English 
tastes and fashions and looms, and not a little 
of such splendour as flowed into England 
through the East India Company. 

The very wafting of the spices from the 
consignment by the merchantman at anchor 
accorded with the fantasy. Cleeve conjured a 
vision of trading with the East, and the 
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concentration on the Port through his House 
of the products of India and China. His 
vision was rich with silk, and dyed with gold. 

And year by year the golden harvest of this 
generous earth — the black soil of the Island 
turned to the plough; the rolling sea of wheat 
and oats like samite to the sunlight through 
this month, and like red gold through harvest 
weeks to be. The whale oil from the fisheries 
about the Island and to the north and the 
south. The hides, the mimosa bark, and the 
wool from the ever-increasing flocks of the 
Colony. ... Yes, the manufactures of Europe 
and the East should pass through the House 
of Cleeve & Cleeve. The products of the 
Colony should pass through the House of 
Cleeve & Cleeve, for shipment over the world. 

And these new pastures of Port Phillip ? . . . 
John Batman’s story of the expedition to Port 
Phillip for Joseph Tice Gellibrand and his 
fellow-members of the Association had seemed 
to Cleeve a traveller’s tale — Batman told of 
i mile on mile of kangaroo grass beyond 
compare in Van Diemen’s Land. The 
Association claimed that, as its agent. Batman 
had bartered with the Chiefs of the Black 
tribes for 600,000 acres at Port Phillip, and 
that the vast territory was its possession by 
right of purchase — ^for beads and blankets! 

. . . Henry Cleeve’s lips were satiric. 

Mile on mile of pasture ? . . . The flocks of 
the Association were moving north for ship- 
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ment from the River Tamar for Port Phillip. 
A Settlement had been formed — a village 
founded on the River Yarra Yarra, which 
should develop into a town. Gellibrand, at the 
latest meeting of the Political Association, had 
declared that he was weaty of the tyranny of 
Governor Arthur and his officialdom in Van 
Diemen's Land — he would be off soon to Port 
Phillip. Gellibrand, great lawyer, and greater 
patriot, was no mere idealist dreaming only 
of the free Colony which he would found — 
while Governor Arthur plotted to bring Port 
Phillip under his domination, and Governor 
Bourke from Sydney proclaimed the Associa- 
tion’s land to be the territory of New South 
Wales, wdthin the boundaries of his Commis- 
sion, and Gellibrand and Batman and their 
fellow-Colonists of the Association to be 
trespassers — ^mere squatters! . . . 

Gellibrand, Swanston and Wedge, of the 
Association, were men of affairs — men of 
supreme ability. Their Colony — their town — 
should prosper in defiance of the Governor of 
New South Wales! From fantastic thought 
and dreaming, the mind of Henry Cleeve 
passed to swift plan and purpose. He must 
know more of Port Phillip, and this movement 
of the Colonists from the Island across Bass 
Strait, and the shipment of flocks, and the 
diversion of the wool trade from Hobart 
Town ! The exports of Cleeve & Cleeve must 
not be prejudiced — ^he must know more of 
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Port Phillip! He would wait on Gellibrand 
— or His Excellency, Lieutenant-Governor 
Arthur himself — or Henry Arthur! . . . 

David was busied still with his writing. 
Cleeve, glancing at him, saw with new emotion, 
the play of sunlight across the fair and curl- 
ing* hair. The resemblance to Isabel Cleeve 
— whom Henry Cleeve had loved — struck mind 
and imagination. 

The boy was vital to him, his House, and 
his ambition — and for the relief of the sense 
of loneliness deepening with f !liV®3-rs! 

Vital as a son ! . . . i 

He must wait on Isabel — at once ! He must 
dislodge her from Hobart Town, and destroy 
the association with the boy, for it was 
dangerous to the House of Cleeve and its 
master; by any means he must dislodge her 
— ^by threat or by appeal! 

David! The House! Fulfilment of the 
dream of Henry Cleeve of greatness, endur- 
ing work — enduring race. David! . . . His 
son! . . . 

The clock on the chimney-shelf struck five. 
Cleeve started from reverie and fantasy. 

“Give me the letters to sign, David. It is 
growing late. You must walk home th is 
evening. I need the carriage for a visit I have 
to pay.” 



CHAPTER XI 


ISABEL, RACHEL, HENRY 

D avid laid the last letter for the day before 
Mr. Cleeve, who read it quickly, signed 
and sealed it, and tossed it into the basket of 
letters to be sent out that evening. 

“A veiy good day’s work, David,” Mr. 
Cleeve paid compliment. “You write clearly 
and with reasonable accuracy.” He rose, 
washed his hands, brushed his hair, and put 
on his coat. He took his gloves, hat and cane, 
and he turned to David, smiling; “You will 
be happier with me than with Mr. Allen?” he 
asked. 

“1 should be. Uncle Henry, thank you.” 
“Now what do you mean by that, David?” 
Cleeve gazed intently at the boy’s white face, 
and look of weariness and dejection. 

David hesitated, coloured slightly, and said 
sombrely: “But for my Mother, sir, and for 
my thinking of the injustice to her. . . . And 

not having made up my mind ” 

“Not having made up your mind, David?” 
“How to help her; how to be with her, and 
work for her.” 

“Cleeve’s voice was calm and yet resentful : 

“You think to leave me, David?” 

86 
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ISABEL, RACHEL, HENRY 

David nodded: “Yes, Uncle Henry.” 

“David, you forget that your Father made 
me your guardian, and that you are only 
twenty years of age. I have authority over 
you, and I may exercise it. But — lowering 
his tone, and eyeing the boy kindly and 
tolerantly — “I do not think to exercise it 
harshly.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” David asked 
wearily and sullenly. 

“My dear David, this is not the place or the 
time to talk of all this. Will you drive with 
me as far as Elizabeth Street — I can go that 
way?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Pray tell your Aunt that I may be late, and 
beg her not to wait dinner for me.” 

Noting David’s scowl, Cleeve asked sharply : 
“You are going home, David?” 

“No!” 

“You intend to go to see your Mother?” 

“Yes!” 

“Oblige me, at least,” Cleeve said, controlling 
his anger, “by postponing your visit until this 
evening, David. Will you do this?” 

David asked slowly : “Where are you going ? 
... Is it to Miss Welland’s house ? Thinking 
to threaten ?” 

“It’s not my habit,” Cleeve said, with anger 
and disdain, “to let you question or dictate my 
movements or actions. It is not my habit to 
threaten women,” 
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He turned and marched from his office, 
pausing only to order the office-boy to collect 
the letters from his room. His carriage was 
drawn up at the door. He directed his coach- 
man to drive him to Warwick Street and Miss 
Welland’s house. He stepped in, and for the 
enjoyment of the sweet breeze from the sea, 
he let down the carriage glass, and took off 
his hat. He leaned back on the cushions, 
folded his arms, and in dark and gloomy 
reflections, he did not heed the stir and move- 
ment of the waterside or the market-place. 

He was driven over the bridge and up the 
hill, and past the Prisoners’ Barracks. He was 
carried swiftly by Campbell Street to the steep 
ascent of the hill by Warwick Street. He drew 
out his watch, as the carriage halted before 
the gate of Rachel Welland’s house — it was not 
six o’clock. He stepped down from the 
carriage, hesitant now, liking his mission ill, 
averse from meeting Rachel Welland for this 
first time through so many years, and from 
the thought of conflict with Isabel Cleeve — ^yet 
lured by the longing again to see her, and to 
hear her voice — acknowledging this longing to 
himself, and finding, in the motive of protect- 
ing David from injurious association, no shred 
of justification for himself. He might have 
found justification, but for his longing. 

The gate was unlocked and he entered the 
garden. In his absorption he was conscious of 
sereniri^ and beauty in the garden — ^the stone- 
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flagged path to the white door, the mown lawn 
of a vivid green in the shadowed sunlight and 
the sea wind; the jade-green wall of the 
cypresses, the lilies in the shelter of the house 
wall, and about the sundial, the shade, and the 
soft fanning of the pine boughs on either side 
of the house. 

He halted on seeing Rachel Welland in the 
pine shadow to the right. He affected cool 
composure, from will and from no lack of 
emotion or of self-consciousness, so seeing her 
— tall and grey and growing old — ^the blackness 
of her gown not relieved by any jewel or by 
fineness of lace at throat — ^her pallor not 
relieved by any colour mounting to her wan 
cheeks, or light of gladness or of anger shining 
in her calm eyes. 

He bared his head, drew off his glove, and 
advanced. He knew his aspect as his voice, 
controlled, saying with stiff bow, scarcely 
acknowledged by her: “Miss Welland, I beg 
you to forgive this intrusion — at this hour of 
the day.” 

She said : “This hour is much as any hour 
to me, sir. You wish to see Mrs. Cleeve?” 

“By your leave — and hers,” he said, his eyes 
as dispassionate and direct in gaze as hers; he 
believed that she thought to refuse, and that 
her voice was lowered to conceal from him his 
ability even to anger her : “Pray, follow 
me! I shall tell Mrs. Cleeve that you are 
here.” 
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She led the way to the parlour, going slowly, 
and without sign of agitation, yet he believed 
that she contended with emotion — ^whether of 
hate for him or through the quickening of 
memories of her love for him and his regard 
for her — ^he could not conjecture. His thought 
was tinged by no satire or self-conceit that he 
should stir emotion in her in their late middle- 
age. His mind reverted to the cause of their 
estrangement, and formulated the ironic 
thought that Isabel Cleeve should find in 
Rachel Welland’s house her sanctuary or 
refuge in Van Diemen’s Land! 

He was stirred at least by his memory of 
the faded, gracious furniture of the parlour, 
from its association with his courtship of 
Rachel Welland and their estrangement. 
Rachel had built the house only on her 
father’s death — he had been the partner in 
the firm of Cleeve & Welland in Sydney, and 
had retired from the firm shortly after the 
transfer to Hobart Town. Rosewood, brocade, 
miniatures, fine china and silver were as Henry 
Cleeve had known them in the Welland room. 
He rejected with satire for himself the appeal 
of memories. Sentiments were dead — ^without 
the fragrance to him of the rose jars! How 
should he remember Rachel Welland’s dark, 
good looks of that far time, seeing this woman 
faded, wan, and shrewish of tongue, if he were 
to judge, by her cold eyes and the hard lines 
of her lips ? 
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She said: “Sit down, please," and left him. 
He laid his hat and gloves and cane on the 
table and sat down, choosing his chair so that 
he might watch from shadow if Isabel Cleeve 
received him and listened to him. His action 
was instinctive — ^from his habit in his office. 
Isabel must be an opponent to him, as any 
client. Waiting, alone, he had the secret 
thought that, if she sat facing him in that chair 
by the window, he might watch the play of 
emotion on the lovely face, light illumining and 
shadow clouding her eyes. Shadows — shadows 
— ^how should this meeting — any meeting of 
this time or of the narrow future — ^mean other 
than cruel hurt to her from him in his own 
hurt? 

The curtains fluttered and divided in the 
doorway. Isabel Cleeve stood before him, and 
as he rose and made his stiff and stately bow, 
she halted, and was so pale and colourless to 
him in the curtained shadow of the doorway, 
and without words or inclination of her head, 
that for the instant reality was merged with 
fantasy. This white-robed form was visionary 
as his resurgent memories of her. 

When she stepped forward, and the evening 
light was clear upon her, the spell was broken; 
he was master of his emotions — boldly and 
arrogantly confronting her, and to her lifeless 
words in question : “You wish to speak to me ? 
On what, please ?” replying; “To ask you why 
you have returned, and to persuade you to 
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leave Hobart Town in David’s interest and 
your own!” 

He proffered the chair in the clear light from 
the windows. She ignored this, but she moved 
forward to the open window, so that the hght 
was fully on her, and the little breeze flutter- 
ing the faded muslin of her dress. But for her 
paleness, and the sorrow of her eyes, and the 
pride and strength suggested by her lips, she 
seemed unchanged to him — save that she was 
more beautiful, and matched by his memories 
of her as his brother’s wife, and by his taste 
for decoration and display of silks and gold, 
poorly and shabbily attired, even though 
attaining beauty and distinction. His thoughts 
seemed fantastic — of an ivory-white silk, 
displayed to him from the merchantman’s 
consignment received in the Stores that day, 
and of its worthiness of her — a precious, 
painted, silken fan and earrings with exqui- 
sitely long drops of gold! 

Her immobility and silence must have dis- 
concerted him, but for his arrogance and his 
determination, in this new conflict of their 
wills, not to be baffled by her. He repeated 
now; “I am here to ask you why you have 
returned, and to persuade you to leave Hobart 
Town!” And he would have met mockery 
from her with satire, but he was embarrassed 
by the lifeless tone of her reply : 

“I have the right, sir, to go whither I will, 
but you no right to question me ! ” 
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He countered instantly : “I waive the 
question of right or no right. I ask no further 
questions, but I state my attitude on your 
return and your approach to David as briefly, 
and as calmly, as may spare you — and 
myself ! ” 

He paused; she watched him, standing 
motionless still and in silence. 

"You recognize the view which must be ours 
— ^my sisters’ — ^mine — on your return! You 
know that I am David’s guardian. My 
brother’s will excluded you from guardian- 
ship — ^natural for you in other circumstances 
— stating his reasons for excluding you, and 
directing that any claims of yours to the boy 
should be contested, and the cause of his 
alienation from you, and repudiaton of you, 
made plain in the Court. Else, secrecy was 
scrupulously to be observed. No one must 
know, for his son’s sake!’’ 

He showed no discomposure, but he watched 
her coldly and arrogantly still, hearing her 
whispered words: “Had he known, had he 
guessed, would he have added — ^for his 
brother’s sake ?’’ 

He said, inflexibly : “David is my heir. He 
has been brought up as my son, with a 
certainty of succession to me. He has been 
dutiful — till your return. He must be alienated 
from me and mine — as from his own interests 
— by your influence as his Mother, by his 
natural championship of you, and by your 
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assertion to him that you were cruelly and 
unjustly treated by your husband, as by us 
all. Not knowing the truth ! Not guessing the 
truth! Your strength against us lies in the 
natural response of son to mother, and in our 
silence.” 

She said slowly: “You are at liberty to tell 
him the truth.” 

He retorted, impassively; “You know that 
impossible for me.” 

He was conscious of no mockery in look or 
tone, but only of that lack of emotion, of anger, 
or of hurt, or of desire to hurt, and he was 
disquieted still by this, and weakened. Only 
the rigid exercise of will controlled by his own 
emotions. His very love of her those years 
ago had spelt defeat to him. The reality of 
her was merged with memories of her — 
memories in conflict with him now. 

She murmured : “I know this impossible for 
you — and me.” 

“Then, pray listen to me stating possibilities 
and facts,” he urged. “Not touching on the 
past again, in conversation with you, except 
in its relation to the fact or possibility of the 
future. Will you do this?” 

“Yes, I listen.” 

“Easily you may defy me; you may alienate 
David from me and my house. At a word 
from you he leaves my house for yours; he 
relinquishes all rights and claims upon me; all 
hopes from me. He faces life with you, as you 
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know life — cruelly, I fear — as he does not know 
life, and, as my heir, cannot know life. This 
is your power over your son.” 

She assented; “Yes, this is my power.” 

“And of this power,” he said, “from his belief 
in you — ^his confidence in aught and all that 
you have told him — ^is there no proof that 
should appeal to you?” 

“Proof! I do not understand you.” 

“I think you understand.” 

“No!” 

“Proof, then, that in my guardianship of 
him and care of him, directed by my affection 
for him, I have made of him a son in whom 
you must have felt — ^must feel — a pride!” 

Faint colour was in Isabel’s cheeks now, and 
faint light in her eyes. She said: “He is my 
son, as I would have my son!” 

“He is to me,” he said, bowing his head, “as 
I would have my son.” 

She sighed and turned from him, and looked 
out over the garden. He took up hat and 
gloves and cane from the little table. He said ; 
“I have no thought to distress you more deeply 
than I must distress you in the boy’s interests. 
Here, then, are my decisions, and my purpose. 
I ask of you dispassionate consideration. His 
future is dependent on your separation from 
him. I need not stress to you the prosperity 
of our House, or the wealth and place whicli 
must be his, if you accede to my wishes. I do 
not offer to you any recompense for your 
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voluntary withdrawal from Hobart Town, and 
from his life. Knowing you, I am conscious 
that such an offer would seem an insult to you. 
Still, in the event of your withdrawal, my will 
shall be unchanged, and David inherit all. I 
shall instruct my lawyers that provision now 
be made for my brother’s widow, and her 
return to England, and her residence there. 
... I do not ask your immediate decision and 
reply.” 

'T reply now,” she said, not looking at him. 
“No!” 

“I do not accept your reply as your decision 
yet!” 

“David must decide.” 

“You will decide — ^not David.” 

Her laughter sounded faintly, and her voice 
was mocking; “Having this estimate of me — 
this touching confidence in me — ^why blacken 
my reputation to my son?” 

“I have uttered against you,” he said, coldly, 
“no word in censure of you to your son.” 

“But telling him I was dead?” 

“Better to tell him so 1 ” 

“And when he knew me living still — ^telling 
him that I must be dead to him.” 

“And now repeating this to you.” 

The mocking note persisted — she did not 
raise her voice, oj turn to look at him: “Is 
this your verdict on me?” 

He did not reply. He stepped to the open 
window, and paused only to say ; “Pray make 
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my apologies to Miss Welland for this intru- 
sion. I bid you good evening.” 

He bowed, and walked to the gateway and 
the carriage, head high and aspect arrogant. 
He had the thought of her as standing, slim 
and white, and golden-haired — ^lovelier and 
more alluring than in that far time; and of the 
faint mockery of her eyes watching him, and 
her lips, and the whispered words; “Is this 
your verdict on me?” 


G 



CHAPTER XII 


BY THE SUNDIAL 

A t the sounds of the departing carriage 
Rachel returned to the garden, and 
resumed the watering of her flowers, parched 
by the sunlight and the sea breeze. 

The lily stems were headed and heavy with 
buds. The graceful buds of moss roses were 
opening. Shadows were gliding over the 
garden. Rachel did not approach or glance 
at the open windows, though aware that Isabel 
stood there, white against the dusk of the room 
— ^if Isabel wished to confide in her, or needed 
consolation from her, she would call to her, or 
would come to her in the garden. 

Rachel walked slowly to the sundial. The 
ground was damp about the lily bulbs. She 
set down the water-can and leaned against the 
sundial, her fingers idly tracing its circle, and 
her thought ironic — the sundial’s record, which 
few heeded, symbolized time in the secluded 
garden of her own Hfe. None heeded, none 
cared. The hours — the years — ^passed vainly. 
Isabel ? 

At least she had befriended Isabel, loving her 
and believing in her affection. No jealous 
doubt or suspicion had clouded their friend- 
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ship — ^from their girlhood to the time of their 
talk of Henry Cleeve last night — ^the broken 
engagement, and Rachel’s reason. 

Isabel’s words, showing doubt and fear: 
“Rachel, you don’t thing . . . you can’t mean 
... I was the cause ? . . .” 

And Henry Cleeve’s coming now to the 
house, asking for Isabel, with look and tone 
that betrayed ? 

Nothing of hate or fear, such as the Cleeves 
should feel against Isabel, on her return to 
Hobart Town, reviving the scandal of tihiat 
distant time. Arrogance — ^yes — ^but arrogance 
was natural to Henry Cleeve, and was 
enhanced by his ability and prosperity. No 
hate — ^yet Isabel at will could take David from 
him, and his plan of life. . . . He had come 
confidently to the house — ^not blustering, not 
threatening. . . . 

And approaching, as a stranger, Rachel 
Welland, who loved him still. 

She did not heed Isabel’s coming from the 
house tin she stood by the sundial and 
murmured: “Rachel!” And at her white 
and stricken looks Rachel dispelled instantly 
her doubts and fears, and stretched out her 
hands, and facing her, she touched her 
shoulders gently and compassionately, ask- 
ing: “What has he said? What has he 
threatened ?” 

Isabel stood silent, not trembling, and not 
looking at her, but staring before her. 
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Rachel said bitterly: “I know that he has 
ordered you to leave Hobart Town — ^yes — not 
to come between David and the sunlight of his 
favour.” 

Isabel whispered: “Did you hear?’ 

“No, I did not hear him. I know that he 
would speak so — order so. It is his habit to 
order — not to ask.” 

“Rachel — he did not order — openly. He 
threatened — ^yes, but not me — David, if I did 
not go out of David’s life — and I should not 
have thought to return to it. Dear Heaven, 
I shouldn’t have thought to return — even for 
love — even for longing to see my son! If I 
did not give up David, he said, David must 
suffer . . . lose all . . . face life with me.” 

“Isabel,” Rachel said, “he will face life with 
you. He loves you, and he has the manhood 
to face and defeat Henry Cleeve — ^for your 
sake. For his own.” 

Isabel Cleeve said slowly: “Yes ... if I 
allow this . . . yes. . . . Nothing will count to 
him except me. Nothing that Henry Cleeve 
can offer to him. . . . Only, it’s strange, 
Rachel, isn’t it, that David . . . David ” 

“Loves you! No!” 

“No ! Perhaps not. He’s so dear. . . . But 
it wasn’t that. I didn’t mean that; only . . . 
that David should be just as I would have 
wished — ^just as I would have tried to teach 
him to be, if he had been with me all this time, 
and not with Henry Cleeve.” 
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Rachel Welland’s hands sank to her sides. 
She drew back to the deepening shadow from 
the house against the clouding west. Hearing 
or speaking thence, for the while she did look 
at Isabel. She held to the shadow as though 
it veiled expression, traces of emotion, anger, 
or pain. 

“I do not understand this,” Isabel said, 
“knowing Henry Cleeve. I do not think my 
son so strong of will. No boy is of so strong 
a will as not to be moulded by Henry Cleeve 
if brought up by him. I think — I think that 
had he willed he might have made my son 
hate me and despise me, Rachel, and believe, 
as Serena and her sister and the cousins believe 
me — ^worthless and wicked. . . . And yet 
David loves me, not thinking as they think.” 

Rachel muttered from the shadows ; “He has 
been taught to think as Henry Cleeve thinks — 
in all else.” 

Isabel glanced sharply at her : “Rachel, you 
are not angry with me, are you?” 

“No, I’m not angry.” 

“Why did you speak in such a tone to me ?” 

“Thinking of Henry Cleeve!” 

“Not of me?” 

“Not . . . of . . . you!” 

“Rachel, I could not bear that you should 
think harshly of me.” 

“I am your friend.” 

“My only friend. And Heaven knows that 
I need friendship, and guidance. No, not 
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guidance. Having to act, as I shall act — at 
once.” 

“Obeying Henry Cleeve?” 

“Yes, Rachel, obeying him.” 

“Leaving Hobart Town, and your son? 
Giving him up to them for ever?” 

“Rachel, did Henry speak to you for long 
before you called me?” 

Rachel’s laughter sounded harshly from the 
shadow: “No! Why do you ask?” 

“Your knowing!” 

“Don’t be so foolish, Isabel. Naturally, I 
guessed. . . . Why else should he come here ? 
You have decided to go and leave David, 
though you love David. Why are you doing 
this?” 

“For David’s sake,” she whispered. 

“For David’s sake, you’ll stay.” 

Isabel sighed. “Oh, if I dared — ^if only I 
dared! If I had ever so httle money! . . . 
But I haven’t! Saving the money to come 
back here to Hobart Town meant all that 
time, teaching, teaching! . . . Else I’d have 
come long ago. I know I shouldn’t have gone 
away. I shouldn’t have been frightened into 
going away. I shouldn’t have left David with 
them, all that while ago!” 

“That can’t matter now,” Rachel sneered. 
“But leaving him now — playing for Cleeve — 
giving him body and soul into his keeping. 
. . . Dreaming &at because of Henry Cleeve 
the boy cares for you. As the boy would care. 
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finding you as he pictured you — ^his mother — 
all the years that he thought you dead. . . . 
Would they have dared to speak evil of you, 
telling him you were dead? Do even the 
Cleeves speak ill of the dead? . . . Would 
they have dared speak evil of a boy’s dead 
mother, and have hoped to hold him to them 
— ^hoped to have him care for them — ^wanting 
him to care?” 

Isabel’s head was bowed. Rachel saw her 
fingers trace and tremble on the circle of the 
sundial. 

She said: “If you stay here — ^if the boy 
works like a man for his mother, Henry Cleeve 
will disinherit him. He threatens this. You 
need not tell me.” 

Isabel nodded. Still her fingers traced the 
circle of the hours. 

Rachel whispered fiercely through the dusk : 
“How should you think still kindly of Henry 
Cleeve ?” 

“Did I speak kindly of him, Rachel ?” 

“Gently, then. Your voice trembling and 
soft for his very name. What is the truth, 
Isabel?” 

“The truth?” 

“What was Henry Cleeve to you long ago ? 
What does he mean to you?” 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE GARDEN OF THE SHADOWS 

D avid left the stores a quarter of an hour 
after Henry Cleeve’s departure. He had 
been delayed by Allen, to explain defective 
entries in his ledger, now abandoned. 

He thought at once to follow in the track of 
Uncle Henry to Miss Welland’s house. He had 
no doubt of Uncle Henry’s destination, or his 
purpose — to prevent the association, which to 
David had become — ^within these few hours — 
the dearest of his life. 

For all the boy’s starved and stunted love 
had taken magical vitality and blossom and 
fragrance. Not the beauty of Isabel Cleeve 
alone, not her appeal, or her sorrows, not this 
vivid and sweet reality for the imagined dead, 
swayed David’s heart and mind — ^his love for 
her was greater through the very loneliness of 
childhood and youth. He could admire and 
be afraid of Henry Cleeve — ^he could not love 
him. Serena Cleeve, as any of the Cleeves — his 
Aunt Susannah, his Uncle James Learoyd, the 
Allen cousins — ^were Hke so many blurs and 
shadows to his life, colourless and toneless as 
the decorations of his room. Friends of his 
years were few, and sweethearts, in the Cleeve 
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circle, none, though he admired Anne Hope, 
Learoyd’s ward. None really counted — 
nothing could count — ^matched with his Mother. 
For the thought of her, menaced by Henry 
Cleeve — though David could not conjecture 
Cleeve’s authority with her, or any peril from 
him to her — rage and hate against Cleeve 
surged through his mind. He hurried into 
Campbell Street, and climbed the hills. 

He did not pass the Cleeve carriage on his 
way toward Miss Welland’s house, and it was 
not drawn up before the gateway. Uncle 
Henry might not have visited the house. His 
anger at David’s questions in his office might 
have been due only to his resentment at his 
daring to ask his purpose. Or his visit to the 
house might have been brief, and the carriage 
have been driven down into Elizabeth Street, 
as the shorter route home. 

David walked more slowly to the gate, and 
stood hesitant before it. He had promised his 
Mother that he would avoid quarrelling with 
Uncle Henry — ^would not leave his house, and 
would not endanger his employment in the 
Stores, but go about his duties as though 
nothing had happened. And by disobeying 
Uncle Henry — not putting off his visit to his 
Mother till the evening — he had broken his 
word to her. 

David saw that the gate was slightly ajar. 
He did not ring the bell, but slowly he entered 
the garden The shadows were now deeper, 
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from the clouding evening, and from the house 
and the trees. 

He advanced unseen and unheard by Isabel 
Cleeve and Rachel Welland at the sundial — ^ 
though seeing them, and hearing them clearly 
— in quarrel, surely! 

And at Rachel’s fierce question : “What was 
Henry Cleeve to you long ago ? What does he 
mean to you?” — he was instantly afraid, and 
stood confused, and staring through the 
shadows, not daring to approach. He heard 
his Mother’s gasping words: “Nothing to me! 
What should he be to me? Rachel, how can 
you suggest?” 

And Rachel Welland’s voice, gi'own shrill 
and cruel: “Was it you who took my lover 
from me? . . . Was it because of him your 
husband named you wanton, and turned you 
from his door?” 

And his Mother’s shuddering outcry and 
gesticulations: “No! ... I tell you no, 
Rachel! ... No!” 

Rachel Welland’s laughter was dreadful to 
the boy : “I did not believe that it was 
Faraday. I knew that you did not leave 
Hobart Town because of Faraday, though you 
told me it was because of him — ^your husband’s 
jealousy of him — Charles turned you out of 
doors. . . . No ! ... It was Henry. . . . Henry ! 

. . .You took him from me! You spoiled life 
for me, pretending friendship ! ” 

“Rachel ... I tell you ... no ! I tell you 
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I was faithful to you, as my friend, and loyal 
to my husband! ... It was as I have told 
you always . . . always. Henry Cleeve was 
nothing to me.” 

“No?” Rachel Welland sneered. “No? 
. . .You loyal friend and wife — ^you doting 
mother! . . . David’s the son of Henry 
Cleeve! . . .” 

David recoiled. White, stricken, shuddering, 
he crept to the gate. Out of sight of darkling, 
vengeful face, and of fair, shamed face — out of 
hearing of fierce attack and charge — ^his 
Mother’s cry: “No, don’t say it, Rachel! 
Don’t dare to say it!” 

And of her sobbing. 



CHAPTER XIV 


QUESTIONS TO HENRY CLEEVE 

C LEEVE, on returning to his house, found 
Serena scarcely less afraid of new and 
calamitous developments in the affair of David 
and Isabel Cleeve than embittered by the 
injuries to the soup and fish and joint, due 
to the lateness of her brother’s homecoming, 
and the deplorable and unprecedented delay 
of dinner. 

Cleeve silenced her scolding with a scowl, 
and with the muttered words : “David should 
have brought my message to you from the 
Stores!” But he hastened to wash, and to 
make change of linen : and the dinner proved 
unspoiled by the delay of service. 

He was silent and abstracted during the meal. 
David did not return. To Miss Serena's 
anxious and indignant question, Cleeve replied, 
with an air of indifference; “Probably he is 
with his Mother, in defiance of my orders,” and 
again scowl and tone compelled the silence of 
his sister. 

Still, Cleeve’s cold anger with David did 
not exclude from his mind concern for Miss 
Serena’s anxiety — ^with the memory of her con- 
fession of her affection for the boy, and her 
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appeal to save him from association with Isabel 
Cleeve. He did not linger over the wine. He 
did not go at once to the study, but he went 
to the parlour, and found Serena seated by the 
fire, and weeping quietly to herself. She 
endeavoured hastily to control herself, and to 
conceal from him the traces of her tears on 
her cheeks, but she failed. 

Standing by the hearth, and looking down at 
her gloomily, yet with S5mipathy, he said: “1 
waited on Mrs. Charles at Miss Welland’s 
house. That was the cause of my delay in 
arriving home. David must have followed me 
from the Stores, and must be with her now, 
and discussing my visit and my terms to her. 
I think your concern for him unnecessary. 
Serena, David will return in time. Mrs. Charles 
will leave Hobart Town ” 

“She has promised to do so?” Serena cried, 
with the shrillness of relief. “You compelled 
her to promise! How?” 

“No matter!” he said. “She will leave 
Hobart Town, and with her departure David 
will come to his senses. Pray accept my assur- 
ance, Serena, and spare me from describing 
my interview with her. I prefer not to describe 
or discuss it.” 

She looked strangely at him, with tearful 
eyes. “Is she much changed, Henry?” she 
asked. 

“I cannot say. I paid little heed to her — 
and less to Miss Welland, who received me. 
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Mrs. Charles seemed to me to have kept her 
good looks, but I saw her only for a little 
while.” 

“But did she really promise that she would 
go away?” 

“Not in so many words, but she will go, 
Serena.” 

“How can you say this, Henry ?” 

“From my knowledge of her,” he said, with 
a look and in a tone of impatience. “According 
to my memory of her, she is swayed more by 
sentiment than by any mercenary or vindictive 
motives. She will not injure her son volun- 
tarily.” 

“How — ^not injure him?” 

“Surely it is clear how. She knows from me 
that the continuance of the association with 
her, and defiance of my wishes, mean the loss 
of employment and prospects. She has no 
means of her own — ^how should she have? 
What has she to offer to him to recompense him 
for the consequences of alienation from me?” 

Again she looked at him strangely. She 
asked only; “Why did she come back from 
England, then ? Where did she find the 
money?” 

“She came back only to see her son. I do 
not find it in me to reproach her for this, know- 
ing her sentiment. She is loyal when she 
chooses. ... Do you reproach her for coming 
back only to see her son?” 

Serena hesitated. “No, I can’t reproach her.” 
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“Or, having found David as we have 
moulded him in character,” he said, his satiric 
lips negativing suggestion of arrogance or self- 
satisfaction, “is she to be reproached that she 
longs for the restoration of her rights and 
privileges as his Mother?” 

She muttered : “No ! If she gives him up ! ” 

“If she gives him up, Serena, and she will 
give him up, what sentiment should be ours 
towards her, except pity ?” 

She did not reply. She touched her eyes 
with her handkerchief. 

He looked gloomily down at her. “Your 
affection for him, as you told it to me last 
night,” he said, as he turned to the door, 
“should teach you the reply, Serena.” 

She did not speak stiU. He went from the 
parlour to the study, and rang for Acres to 
adjust the lights. He sat down at his desk, 
to study and determine the problems of his 
agents’ reports on trade with Sydney. In 
spite of the emotional stress of his meeting with 
Isabel Cleeve, his sense of humiliation and his 
dark passion at the cold contempt of her words, 
his mind was so far schooled that thoughts 
were compelled and concentrated on the 
reports; grasp of them was attained, and pro- 
cedure planned for the development and the 
enrichment of the trade of Cleeve & Cleeve. 
The prospect of the swift and vigorous growth 
of the Port Phillip Settlement reverted to his 
mind, and was reviewed, and the decision 
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reached of shipments of goods, with migrants 
and stock by the Cleeve schooners, from the 
Tamar to the new Settlement. 

He must discuss with Mr. Gellibrand and his 
fellow-members of the Port Phillip Association 
the scope of their scheme of colonization. He 
must be safeguarded against the exaggerations 
of the prejudices of interested parties. He must 
have his report from one of his agents. The 
opportunity should be for David to visit Port 
Phillip and observe, and report to him its pro- 
gress, and estimate its prospects. Yes, he must 
speak to Mr. Gellibrand of the means and 
facilities for inspection. David. . . . 

The striking of the hour of nine by the clock 
on the chimney-shelf was associated with the 
thought of David, and destroyed the concentra- 
tion of his mind on affairs and activities of 
Cleeve & Cleeve. Doubts and fears were 
loosened. David should have returned. He 
was with Isabel. She had spun about him the 
web of her blandishments and sorrows. She 
was avenging herself after all the years. 

Cleeve’s confidence in her response to his 
play upon her emotions, sentiments, and 
notions of self-sacrifice for the boy’s sake, had 
been frustrated — as long ago. Elusive then, 
she eluded him now by her art, her witcheries, 
her beauty, and by that power beyond compare 
or count — of Mother over the heart and soul 
of son. . . . 

He was tormented by the defeat of his own 
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power over the boy rather than by jealousy 
or by chagrin at the humiliation of his proud 
and dominant will. He knew the vanity and 
futility of material triumphs for his House — 
of wealth and eminence in the young Colony. 
Gilded fruits that were dust and ashes to the 
mouth! A visionary feast of life that spent 
satiety to the mind and starvation to the 
soul! . . . 

Passion, rekindled out of the embers that had 
seemed dead, yet had tormented heart and 
spirit down the years, possessed him. The 
infinite longing not to be appeased. . . . The 
structure of his life, which seemed to other men 
fashioned from the marble and the gold of 
achievement, was no more than the gloomy 
prison-house of his own soul. 

He struck his hand passionately upon his 
desk. The papers fluttered, the ink splashed, 
and the pen fell to the floor. He started up, 
and moved to the bell-rope to ring, thinking 
to order his carriage, and to drive again to 
Rachel Welland’s house, and confront David 
with Isabel, and by his authority — by a power 
which must have seemed fantastic to Mm in 
the light of cold reason, yet credible now, with 
the disorder of his thoughts and sense of mental 
sickness, and of bodily weakness strange to 
him — still to defeat her, and compel obedience 
from the boy. 

He was not conscious of Ms reeling slightly 
as he crossed the floor. Yet he was conscious, 

H 
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as he stretched out his hand to the rope, of the 
recurrence of pain-like stabbing at his heart, 
and of dull wonder and resentment at this swift, 
shattering, and passing sense of agony, and of 
enfeebled and trembling hands, and of a dank 
sweat starting at his brows. 

He steadied himself momentarily against the 
chimney-shelf, with the indefinite thought and 
fear of the recurrence of this agony, and of so 
resting for avoidance of it; but, his mind grow- 
ing clear and confident, with no such recur- 
rence, he wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, and, not ringing, he took decanter and 
glass from a lacquer cabinet in the chimney- 
corner. He filled the glass and drank — the old, 
ripe port defeated weakness. 

He must find time from the Stores — not 
to-morrow, perhaps on Saturday — to consult 
his doctor on experience, cause, and remedy. 

He had set the glass on the table, when his 
sense of dignity was outraged by the sudden 
opening of the door without knocking, or his 
leave to enter the study. His indignation 
passed instantly at the sight of David in the 
doorway. He would have wondered at his 
white look, and the misery of his eyes and his 
parted lips, but for his belief that the boy had 
been with Isabel, and that she had told him of 
his own interview with her, and his order — or 
appeal — to her, and her decision to leave 
Hobart Town — he did not doubt the decision. 

He affected good humour easily through his 
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acute pleasure at the boy’s return. He greeted 
him : “Well, David, have you made your peace 
with Aunt Serena for the danger to the 
dinner?” But he was checked by recognition 
of the boy’s -immobility and frozen look, and 
the pitiless and accusing light of his eyes. He 
said, quietly: “Pray, come in, and close the 
door, if you wish to speak to me, David. Don’t 
stand there like that.” 

David advanced. The door swung at his 
back. Again he halted, and still he stared at 
Henry Cleeve, and though his lips twisted, as 
if he struggled for expression of passion or 
despair, he did not speak. 

Cleeve was affected less by the aspect of the 
boy than by his cruel understanding of his 
resemblance to his Mother — as long ago — that 
night of the last bitter quarrel with Charles, 
and his repudiation of her. 

She had seemed so to Henry Cleeve — eyes 
levelling the accusation, which, through her 
torment and shame and passion, could not pass 
her lips. 

He said now — and his voice was calm and 
controlled, as though his will were poised and 
watchful for defence : “What is the matter with 
you, David ? Are you sick ?” — and he stepped 
forward, and his cool gaze was measured 
against a look of hatred. The boy not speaking 
still, Cleeve asked in higher, more command- 
ing tones: “I ask you what is the matter? 
Answer me! . . . You’ve been with your 
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Mother — ^is that it ? She told you of my wait- 
ing on her, and of my asking her to leave 
Hobart Town — for your sake and her own?” 

“I’ve . . . not been with her ... no ! ... I’ve 
not heard . . ■ yet I know. . . .” 

“And knowing,” Cleeve said, “you must 
understand — ^you must compel yourself to 
understand — ^the significance which I attach to 
her association with you, and my disapproval, 
and my motives?” 

“I know . . . nothing. ... I guess . . . who 
I am . . . what happened long ago!” The 
boy’s voice rose from its huskiness to sudden 
shrillness and clearness. “I guess who I am, 
I say; and why you don’t want her in Hobart 
Town!” 

Cleeve said impassively; “Only because of 
you, and because of the past and its signifi- 
cance, and pain, and terror to us all — ^but 
chiefly its hurt to you!” 

“No ! That isn’t true ! That isn’t why ! ” 

“David, I’ll not suffer such insolence from 
you!” 

“But you’ll answer me — ^you’ll answer ! 
You’ll tell me . . . why you let her suffer 
then, and let her suffer now, while you . . . 
while you escaped and escape still, and are 
thought high and honourable, and devout, like 
the Governor . . . your friend the Governor 
... all your friends ... all you Cleeves!” 

Cleeve drew back to the hearth. His features 
were like a fine, white mask. His left hand was 
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motionless as marble in its rest upon the shelf. 

“David, I fear you are beside yourself. 
What do you mean? What has your Mother 
told you ?” 

“Wait! . . . Listen! ... It was half-dark 
with the shadows in the garden at Miss 
Welland's. Shadows. They did not see me 
in the shadows. I heard Miss Welland accuse 
my Mother . . . and say ... I am your son ! 

. . . I’ll not believe it is the truth. ... I’ll not 
believe . . . anything . . . hurting . . . my 
Mother! . . . Only — only answer me! . . . 
Why do you stand so, silent and sneering so ? 
Why don’t you tell me?” 

“What should I tell you, David ?” Cleeve’s 
words were slow and measured, and his eyes 
were intent and calculating. 

“The truth! . . . Oh, God, the truth!” 

“I shall not answer such a question, David.” 
“Not deny it? Not . . . for her sake . . . 
mine ?” 

“I say I’ll not answer the question, David ! ” 
“I say you shall answer!” 

“Then, no!” 

“That’s not the truth — ^not ” 

“How would you have me answer, David?” 



CHAPTER XV 


MOONLIGHT AND CLOUD 

F rom midday David had eaten nothing, 
and from the hour of his leaving the office 
he had not rested. Since his flight from Rachel 
Welland’s garden, with devastating knowledge 
from disclosure, as he believed, he had known 
no peace or quiet of mind. He had not 
returned at once to Henry Cleeve’s house, but 
had made his way from Warwick Street across 
the stream and into the Government Paddock, 
and had walked through darkness. If he had 
sat down on rock or bank by the roadside, 
rest of body had been counteracted by the fever 
of his mind; this had allowed no respite to 
him, and had driven him on — about the 
Paddock and into the New Town Road, and 
so by Elizabeth Street and Macquarie Street 
to the house — and his questions of Henry 
Cleeve. 

On going from the study, he stumbled to the 
staircase, but with the thought that Cleeve had 
waited on his Mother to drive her out of Hobart 
Town, and that she might leave Miss Welland’s 
house that night, after the quarrel and cruel 
insult to her, he halted. He must go to the 
Welland house at once, and find his Mother, 
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if she were there still, or learn whither she had 
gone. 

Buoyed up by feverish excitement, he was 
conscious of no weariness or hunger, but he 
was parched with thirst. He hurried to the 
dining-room. The table was set still in readi- 
ness for him. He drank glass after glass of 
water, but he did not touch food. 

Serena, crossing the hall from the parlour, 
faced him when he went from the room. She 
was pale and trembling; her hands were out- 
stretched towards him, and her voice yearning, 
and appealing; 

"David, my dear ! . . . Oh, you look so sick 
and white! You’re faint for food, surely! 
Let me ring, and have them send in your 
dinner for you. I told them to keep it hot for 
you . . . David, don’t go ! Sit down, and rest, 
and let me talk to you and tend you.” 

He did not heed her words, or the touch of 
her hand upon his sleeve as he passed by her. 
He hurried from the house — ^bareheaded and 
wild of aspect. He had a dull thought of the 
moon now clear from the clouds, and of its 
white light on the town; and of his hurrying 
on down the sti'eet; and of form and sound, of 
tavern door open, of voices, laughter, and dis- 
order; of the ordered pacing of the sentries 
before Government House, and of bright lamp- 
light, and movement, and scarlet, and glitter- 
ing, clanking steel at the Guard-house. Of 
hurrj/ing on still, from the heart of the town 
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to the hill, and of light now to his way, and of 
darkness now through the massing against the 
moon of the clouds blown by the sea wind. 
Warwick Street was in darkness. 

But when he came to the gateway of Rachel 
Welland’s house, the cloud was broken from 
the moon’s face, and he saw that the gate was 
still ajar. He did not ring the bell, and he 
entered the garden. The house rose white and 
shuttered. No lights showed from the win- 
dows. The door and the french windows of 
the parlour were fast shut. 

He judged the hour now to be eleven o’clock. 
He would have knocked at the door, but, hear- 
ing light footsteps on the pathway, he turned, 
and with relief he saw his Mother coming from 
the shadow of the pine-trees. Momentarily he 
saw her mystical and wan, ere the moon was 
hidden. He stretched out his hands to her out- 
stretched hands. He kissed her lips. He was 
conscious of her trembling, and of the joyous 
note in her greeting to him: 

“David, dear, I’ve waited so long ! I thought 
you were not coming. I’ve been so much 
afraid.” 

She clung to him. He put his arms about 
her. He muttered : “Is this house shut against 
you?” 

“No, not shut against me — yet ! David, why 
do you ask?” 

“Because I came here early — after Henry 
Cleeve had gone. You did not heed me, 
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though I stood near to you, when she said ” 

She uttered a gasping cry : “David, I didn’t 
dream . . . Your hearing! David, it isn’t 
true ! ’’ 

“Wait! . . . Don’t cry . . . don’t tremble 
so! I can’t endure it!” 

“To think that I ” 

“To have you weeping so, trembling so! 
Dear, has she turned you from her doors ?” 

“After to-night I’ll not be here.” 

“Where then?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t think. I’ll find some 
quiet inn or lodging-house to-morrow when it’s 
light. I’d have gone from this house to-night, 
only I feared you’d come here, and we might 
not meet again.” 

“What do you mean? You’re not going 
away?” 

“Yes, I’m going away, David.” 

“Whither?” 

“I’m going away . . . only going away! ...” 

“I tell you, not. I’ll not endure it. You’ll 
not leave Hobart Town. I’ll hold you here.” 

“I can’t stay here, David ! ” 

“You can, and will! In spite of Henry 
Cleeve — ^in spite of herself — Miss Welland — all 
she said! In spite of yourself! ... I shall 
not give you up. I shall not let you go!” 

She whispered faintly: “There’s a window 
open, David. See there, a light above us from 
her room. She’s listening to us. Come away ! ” 

“To find a lodging for you^” 
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“No. Not yet. This way, David. There’s 
a bench under the pine-trees. We can sit there, 
and talk a little longer.” 

She drew him from the shadow of the house 
to the deeper shadow of the pine-trees. He 
saw the glitter of the fluttering candle-light in 
the high, open window, and he discerned the 
black-robed form of Rachel Welland, and her 
pale features against the moonlight fading with 
the clouds. He had a faint sense of the sweet- 
ness of the pines, and of their sighing to the sea 
winds. His Mother halted by the rustic bench, 
sat down, and drew him down beside her; in 
all the interplay of light and darkness, from 
encroaching cloud and from the waving of the 
pine boughs, her face and form, white — cloud- 
ing gown, and gleam of crystals, seemed visible 
to him, though he envisaged chiefly from the 
impress on his mind of her in beauty and in 
sorrow. The sighing of the pine-trees to him 
merged with her sighing. The gusts of wind 
moaned with her moaning. Now, from his love 
of her, and reverence of her, and sorrow for 
her sorrows, he was glad that he could not see 
the cruel play of emotion on the beloved face, 
the quivering lips, or the falling of her 
tears. 

“David, you heard her speak of Henry 
Cleeve, and me, and you?” 

“Yes, I heard!” 

“All, David?” 

“Yes . . . Who I am! . . .” 
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“David, it isn’t trae ! Y on mustn’t dream it’s 
true! You mustn’t say it to me.’’ 

"I have not said it.” 

“But you think it, David?” 

“To-night I I can’t think clearly. My mind’s 
all blotted, like the night with clouds.” 

“David, you don’t dream — ^you don’t believe 
this of me ?” 

“No ! Loving you, and hating Henry Cleeve. 
No! To-night . . . seeing him . . . hearing 
him ” 

“Telling you it was true ? But it isn’t true ! 
It isn’t true ! ” 

“Not saying it was true ! Not daring to say 
it!” 

“But you asked him — ^you could bring your- 
self to ask him — dreaming ” 

“Yes, I asked him.” 

“Dreaming that it might be ! ” 

She uttered a moaning cry. Her fingers had 
twined and trembled on his neck and his left 
hand. Now her head drooped, and her hands 
were clasped stiffly at her knees. She whis- 
pered — so that scarcely her voice was audible 
to him through the whispering of pine boughs ; 

“How should I dream that you should love 
and trust me, and tolerate no word of shame 
or scorn against me ? How should I hope — 
having lost you to them long ago ?” 

He muttered : “I have thought and dreamed 
of you, believing you were dead, and I have 
tried to picture you, as in life you must have 
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been. I have told myself that I remembered 
you — clearly, not dimly; and I have thought of 
you — I have believed you — only as beautiful, 
and dear, and good. I have loved you till 
your coming back to me, challenging my 
thought of you, my memory of you, my dream 
of you ! ” 

“I would I had not come again to Hobart 
Town ! I would I might have lived so in your 
thoughts and dreams! I would you had not 
known me as I am ! ” 

He did not heed her sighing, and he mut- 
tered on: “Yesterday, when I knew you lived, 
and I saw you, dearer and more precious and 
more beautiful than ever thought or memory 
or dream, I was afraid, for very happiness, and 
for the thought of waking — and knowing all 
a vision — all unreal to me, and dream-like, 
vanishing ! . . . I can’t think now — I can’t be 
sure — that I am waking, and sitting with you in 
this garden here, and listening to your telling 
me ... it isn’t true ... all that the woman 
said against you. I can’t determine which are 
dreams, and which are thoughts. This even- 
ing, when I came into the garden, and heard 
her, and when I walked into the darkness, and 
when I went to Henry Cleeve, and, telling him 
that I did not believe, yet asked him — ^to say 
it was not true — and hating him so much — and 
loving' you, I knew that it couldn’t be true . . . 
don’t you — can’t you understand my mind? 
. . . It’s in a fever, and my thoughts are 
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spinning, like the dust, or dead leaves on the 
wind ! ” 

“Oh, let me answer that it isn't true!” 

“I would not ask. I would not have you 
answer. Only ... I dream . . . and I’m 
afraid. Often in dreams I am afraid. Wak- 
ing, I am afraid. Remembering dreams of 
someone . . . you, my Mother . . . beautiful 
as you are to me now, sitting by me here! 
Dreaming, but waking lonely — knowing my 
Mother dead, as now I fear to wake and 
find ” 

“That I am dead to you,” she whispered; 
“must be dead to you — forgotten — ^not for- 
given?” 

“No! Had you been beside me long ago, 
and I’d awakened from a dream, but I had 
heard your voice, assuring me ” 

She murmured: “Saying: ‘Sleep again! 
Sleep again — and dream!’ . . .” 

“Saying: ‘It’s I, your Mother, as you 
dreamed ! ’ ” 

She did not speak. He heard the moaning 
of the wind in the pine boughs. He saw the 
moonlight play upon her face, and the anguish, 
yet the mockery of her lips. The crystals were 
like tears. 



CHAPTER XVI 


DIARY OF MR. HENRY CLEEVE 

M idnight, with the striking and the 
tinkling of the clocks — ^with Miss Serena 
keeping vigil in her room, and all the servants 
of the house at rest; and the lamp burning 
dimly in the hall still, and the candles in 
Cleeve’s study burning low. 

From the leaping of a candle-flame sinking 
in wax, lights and shadows were cast against 
the waU, and on the pallid cheek of Henry 
Cleeve, at his desk now, not busied with his 
papers, but, by his aspect, rapt in thoughts as 
fitful in their lights and shadows. 

The striking and the tinkling of the clocks 
through the silence of the house stirred Cleeve 
from a lethargy of mind and immobility 
attributable to no weariness from the lateness 
of the hour, or from the tax on mind and body 
of the darting agony through heart and nerves, 
but to exhaustion, from the torment of his 
thoughts and memories quickened by the meet- 
ing with Isabel Cleeve, and that calamitous 
sense of loss and failure. The son of Isabel 
Cleeve eluded him — his heart, affections, and 
ambitions, as for his son, even as the mother 
had eluded him so many years ago. 

With this awakening of his mind through 
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sound, and with the liberation of emotions, he 
had the satiric thought of a resemblance in this 
mental torment to the physical torment — ^yet 
of the imperfection of his simile — agony of the 
body passed swiftly measured by this torture 
of mind and conscience. 

Emotion had so far disordered practice and 
routine that his habit of recording in his diary, 
night after night, before he left his study, the 
events of the day, had been forgotten. Yet, 
when despairing of David’s return that night, 
and thinking to seek sleep, he rose from his 
chair by the desk, his body so far complied 
with custom that when he had put out the lights 
of all save the one candle, and would have 
dragged himself wearily to his room, he moved 
unconsciously to the safe set in the wall 
between two shelves of books, opened it, and 
took out the topmost volume of his diary. 
With it in his hand he stood peering down at 
the pile of leather-bound and gilt-lettered vol- 
umes, with the thought that he had recorded 
down the years only such thoughts, emotions, 
and fancies as he would have confided to his 
wife or son, had fate made Isabel his wife. 

The diary held only the outward show 
and semblance of Henry Cleeve — no secret 
thoughts, no height of passion or dark depth 
of motives or of morals. Knowing himself, he 
was incapable of frankness even to himself in 
personal record, which none should read in his 
lifetime — and, maybe, none care to read, trac- 
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ing the story of Henry Cleeve, merchant and 
Colonist, as he would have his little world 
believe him, not as he was. 

His lips curled — ^he must act his part, even 
to himself. Self and sins, as over-weening 
pride, and his humiliation at defeat by life, by 
loneliness, by Isabel Cleeve — by David now, 
were secrets, not to be divulged, not to be 
written down. 

He moved back to his desk, and set the 
candle so that its light would flicker on the 
paper. He sat down, opened the diary, dipped 
his pen in ink, and wrote : 

I waited on Isabel, my brother’s widow, 
at the house of Rachel Welland to-day. I 
entreated her to leave Hobart Town, thus 
breaking off her association with David. 
Such association, I made clear to her, must 
mean my disinheriting him. I would 
brook no defiance from her, or from the boy. 

I found her unchanged, in beauty, as 
in mind or spirit. Though we had not 
met for so many years, my memory of 
her is vivid and poignant. 

David, defying me, must have followed 
me to Rachel Welland’s house, and have 
arrived shortly after my departure from 
it. He overheard a quarrel between Isabel 
and Rachel, and Rachel’s charge against 
his Mother, relating to her ahenation from, 
and repudiation and dismissal by, Charles, 
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and the cause. David has asked me this 
night whether in truth, he is my son. I 
have denied this, though my heart yearns 
for him. Had I not heeded Isabel, the 
hurt to her, and that obligation of a 
gentleman, I might have been led to tell 
him 

He heard the dull sound of knocking at 
the house door. His thought was diverted 
instantly from the diaiy by his sense of relief 
— this must be David, come home to him! 

He closed the diary instantly, but left it 
lying on the desk. He hurried to the door 
and opened it, and admitted David. David 
was haggard with weariness, and when he 
entered the hall he did not seem to heed 
Cleeve's greeting ; “David, my dear boy ! ” or 
his outstretched hand in welcome to him, or 
the elation and affection of his look; but limped 
past him, not replying to his appeal. 

“Don’t go to your room without food and 
wine! Your aunt ordered supper to be set in 
the dining-room for you, David I ’’ 

David dragged his exhausted body up the 
stairs. Henry Cleeve turned the key and shot 
the bolt of the house door. All safe. All 
secure . . . and the boy at least come home ! 
David ... his son . . . David I 

He did not return to the study to set away 
the diary. He went to his room, for now he 
might hope to sleep. 

I 



CHAPTER XVII 


EIGHT o’clock 

D avid, on leaving the house next morning, 
walked not to the Cleeve Stores, but to 
Rachel Welland’s house. 

Ere parting from his Motlier he had com- 
pelled the promise from her that she would 
be ready by eight o’clock to accompany him 
in quest of a suitable lodging — she could 
accept no continuance of hospitality from Miss 
Welland. She would not leave Hobart Town 
immediately. 

Walking to the hill he reviewed his plan. 
His Mother confessed her poverty. He had 
saved little from his earnings at the Cleeve 
Stores. Even if Mr. Cleeve did not fulfil his 
threat of dismissal for defiance of him, David 
felt that he could accept nothing from him 
The payments to him he knew munificent and 
in excess of his value to the house. He must 
find new employment. His wage would be 
small, yet surely would suffice to support his 
Mother and himself. 

Spirit of youth, irresponsible and triumphant 
— in prospect — over a sea of troubles, defeated 
doubts and fears. His love for his Mother was 
stronger than his shame and terror at the 
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accusation levelled against her by Rachel 
Welland. 

He would put from his mind the thought 
and the fear of the thought. He would love 
and revere his Mother. He would tolerate no 
slight to her, or sneer, or slander against her ! 

The sun burnt high in heaven. The Welland 
house was harsh and austere in the clear light 
of the morning. The deep green shadows 
beneath the trees contrasted with the hard 
brightness on the flagged path and across the 
yellowed diyness of the withering lawn. He 
had thought to find his Mother awaiting him. 
He wondered at the quiet of the house. The 
shutters were closed before the upper windows, 
and the curtains drawn across the windows of 
the rooms on the ground floor, in protection 
from the white burning of the November sun- 
light. 

With fear now lest his Mother, not keeping 
her promise, had left the house, or for pride’s 
sake had gone away through new quarrel with, 
and insult from. Miss Welland, he knocked 
loudly at the front door. The knocking echoed 
dully through the hall, but brought no one to 
the door in answer. 

He knocked again, and more loudfy, without 
response. With terror now he hurried to the 
kitchen door. It was closed, and, though he 
beat loudly on it, no one appeared in answer. 
Despairing then, he returned to the house front, 
and waited there for a little while, hoping yet 
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that even at this hour Miss Welland and her 
servant might not be astir, but, on waking, 
would come down, and tell him whither his 
Mother had gone and where he might hope 
to find her. 

With this thought he knocked again, but, 
failing still to rouse or summon Miss Welland 
or her maid, he hurried to the gate. He was 
disturbed to see the fresh tracks — of hoofs and 
wheels — on the gravel of the carriage drive — 
with the thought that his Mother might have 
been driven in the Welland carriage from the 
house down to the waterside, if, in spite of her 
promise to him, she thought to leave Hobart 
Town that morning. Why, the Euphemia had 
been due to sail from Hobart Town at dawn ! 

At this fear he ran through the gateway, 
thinking to hasten down to the waterside and 
try to intercept her, though this hot wind had 
surely borne the ship far down the river. As 
he reached the roadway he met Rachel 
Welland returning with her maid from market. 
The servant carried a laden wicker-basket. 
Miss Welland, in the blackness of her dress, 
bonnet, veil and gloves, was in sombre contrast 
with the light and colour of the morning. 

At his clumsy bow, and muttered question : 
“Has Mrs. Cleeve left your house ?” she halted, 
and waited till the maidservant had passed into 
the garden. 

She said coolly then : “Yes! This morning 
— several hours ago.” 
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He cried out hoarsely ; “Whither ? Can you 
tell me ? Do you know ?” 

She raised the dark veil from her white face. 
Her gaze was cold and direct. Her voice sug- 
gested indifference : “No ! I cannot tell you.” 

“But surely ! ” 

“I say I cannot tell you ! ” 

“Has she taken away her boxes — everything 
— ^from your house ?” 

“She drove away with them in my carriage.” 

“Not saying whither she was going ?” 

“She may have told my coachman of her 
plans. I cannot say, I am sure. I did not 
question her. Indeed, I did not see her before 
her departure.” 

“Where is your coachman ? At the house ?” 

“He has gone on an errand for me — ^to the 
town.” 

“Your maid, then ?” 

She said with an air of languor, and indiffer- 
ence insufferable to him in his distress and 
fear; “I shall go into the house and ask her 
if you wish.” 

“Yes, for heaven’s sake!” 

“Wait, please!” 

She entered the garden, stepping slowly. In 
his unendurable impatience he walked after 
her to the front door. She did not pause or 
invite him to enter the house. He waited in 
the hot sunlight. 

She returned presently. She said : “My maid 
tells me that Mrs. Cleeve asked to be driven 
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down to the old wharf — so my coachman said 
— and that she took a boat there to the Ceylon, 
which was on the point of departure for 
Sydney. My maid is not quite clear on this.” 

At his look of consternation, his gasp and 
gesture, her aspect of indifference changed in 
no way. Her voice was slow and drawling 
still: 

“She had spoken to me of her purpose to 
sail to Sydney, thinking to find a place as 
governess, or companion, in a family returning 
to England.” 

He turned and fled from the garden. Like 
a madman he ran down Warwick Street to 
Campbell Street, making for the waterside. 
Hoping that the departure of the ship had been 
delayed — that he might intercept her, beg her, 
compel her to stay, not go — not leave him 
lonely, as long since. 

Hoping against hope. The rising wind, 
which should bear the Ceylon swiftly and far 
down the river, whirled the white dust about 
him. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


WITHOUT PRECEDENT 

M r. henry CLEEVE arrived at the 
Stores at nine o'clock. While walking 
down Macquarie street, spruce, debonair, he 
might have seemed to friends and acquaint- 
ances, by the cordiality, courtesy, or condes- 
cension of his greetings, to be in normal mood 
and health. Expression and gait did not sug- 
gest all his alertness, his enjo3unent and sense 
of importance of life, the Cleeve Stores, and 
himself; but weariness and dejection might 
have seemed justified by the heat of the late 
spring morning, the dry, dust-burdened wind, 
and the weight of business of Cleeve & Cleeve 
through the consignments by the Euphemia 
and Aurelia. Mr. Cleeve, going to his ofi&ce, 
was the Mr. Cleeve of any morning of the week 

in Hobart Town, but 

Mr. Cleeve, haggard of look, scowling of 
brow, tormented of eyes and lips — and passing 
through the counting-house without glance at, 
or word of greeting to, his clerks, or recognition 
of the obsequious Mr. Allen, who was waiting 
at his door in readiness, with a subservient 
smile and bow — and stifling an oath for the 
affrighted office-boy’s not throwing open deftly 
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the green baize-covered door before him, but 
letting it slip back, so that Mr. Cleeve must 
swing it open for himself, with all the show of 
violent ill-temper, was Mr. Cleeve in a black 
mood without precedent at the Stores of Cleeve 
& Cleeve. 

David, as secretary to Mr. Cleeve, should 
have been in the office, and should have risen 
from his chair at the desk by the window and 
bowed. The letters on Mr. Cleeve's desk should 
have been opened in readiness for his reading 
and decision. David was not in the room, and 
the letters had not been opened. 

Struggling for, and attaining, control of 
jangling and disordered nerves, Cleeve 
hastened to bathe his brows with cold water, 
to allay his fever, and to compose his features 
from dark and sullen expression to a normal 
suavity, and to change his broadcloth coat for 
his sUken jacket. Haggard, burning of eyes, 
yet with an air of mastery of himself and his 
dependants, he sat down at his desk and 
summoned Mr. Joseph Allen to his room. 

“Good morning, Allen." 

“Good morning, Mr. Cleeve, sir ! " Mr. Allen’s 
voice and expression were soft, sympathetic, and 
apprehensive. “I trust that you are well, sir.” 

“Thank you. Why not?” Cleeve’s tone was 
caustic. 

“You seem to me a little paler than I care to 
see you.” 

“Indeed. I spent a restless night — that’s all. 
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My head inclines to ache. Is David in the 
Stores ?” 

“I have not seen him this morning, I regret 
to say, sir.” 

Cleeve’s look and tone were impassive. 
“Send him to me so soon as he comes in. Pray 
leave your papers. I’ll go through them and 
your notes without conference this morning. 
Thank you; that is all.” 

Alone, Cleeve enforced the concentration of 
his mind on the correspondence and reports 
before him. The effort tried him, with the sense 
of mental and physical overstrain, yet concen- 
tration enabled him with swiftness and decision 
to survey and determine nature of policy and 
replies. 

He affected not to hear the striking of the 
half-hour, or the striking of the hour of ten, 
without the appearance of, or word concerning, 
David. Not till he had completed his task, 
and was in readiness for his secretary, did he 
allow the reversion of his mind to David, or 
the encroachment of fear. Even then his 
respite from the affairs of Cleeve & Cleeve to 
this affair of paramount importance to himself 
was brief. He wrote swiftly, in his fine and 
steady penmanship, the replies to the more 
important or urgent of his letters. 

By noon he had written his letters, and had 
discussed with Mr. Allen matters on which that 
morning the decision of Mr. Cleeve was exclu- 
sive and conclusive. Free then from corres- 
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pondence, direction of the Stores, and happily 
or unhappily without appointment or interview 
to accord to merchant, colonist, client, agent, 
or servant of Cleeve & Cleeve, he sat at his 
desk with his head bowed, his eyes sombre with 
the darkness of his thoughts and fears, and 
his mind incapable of decision — on the direc- 
tion of quest for David; this implied admission 
to Allen of his own defeat by Mrs. Cleeve and 
her son. He imagined grimly to himself Allen’s 
gleeful conjecture, and the wonder and the 
whispered gossip among the clerks, on David’s 
failure that morning to attend his duties as 
secretaiy to the head of the House. 

He must not sit idle there! He must seek 
the boy. He would find him, surely, with his 
Mother. She had triumphed over Cleeve. She 
had won David from his allegiance to him. 
David and she would prove defiant, yet 

He would go seek them at Rachel Welland’s 
house — ^they would be there! . . . No! . . . 
Isabel would have left the Welland house — 
how should she have endured to stay as guest 
with Rachel after the quarrel and the insult? 
But seek them where else? Rachel Welland 
might know, and tell him whither they had 
gone ? Though an enemy of his, not forgetting 
or forgiving ? 

Reflection ended, with the tapping scarcely 
audible to him, and with the opening of the 
door without his summons. His stare of anger 
at such an intrusion passed instantly for his 
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look of joy and wonder at David, coming into 
the room — dusty, dishevelled, and sweating; 
his aspect wild, and to Cleeve’s quick and dis- 
tressful thought, his look showing hate for him. 

Cleeve’s greeting died on his lips. His gaze 
was coldly direct and challenging, and his head 
high and arrogant. 

He asked with harshness, and the menace of 
tone which he would have used to any unruly 
or undisciplined clerk of his: “What is the 
meaning of this, pray ? How dare you present 
yourself to me at such an hour of the day and 
in such a state of slovenliness ? And with such 
insolence?” he cried out, striking his hand 
upon his desk at the boy's unwavering glare of 
hatred and accusation. 

“When you told me last night tliat you had 
ordered my Mother to go from Hobart Town, 
and me, you did not tell me all! You did not 
dare to tell me all 1” 

At David’s words, harsh, broken, scarcely 
compelled from the violence of his passion, 
Cleeve started. Wonder showed momentarily 
in his cold, clear eyes and the uplifting of his 
brows ; “T do not understand you.” 

“You did not dare to tell me that you had 
planned everjdhing for her going away — at 
once — so that she could not listen to me — heed 
me — and be persuaded by me, that she need 
not fear you — ^you could not hurt her or me, 
in spite of all your threats against us ! So that 
she would not dare to stay with me ! ” 
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"I say I do not understand you, David! 
Your Mother has gone from Hobart Town — ^is 
that your meaning?” 

“You know it!” 

“You tell me of it, David. Else, how should 
I know it?” 

“Do you expect me to believe that ?” 

“I expect — nay, I demand — ^that you show 
to me respect as head of your familj/, and of 
the house in which you are employed!” 
Cleeve’s tone was steel. “Show such respect, 
or go from my room!” 

His pride and dignity were outraged by, yet 
his mind appraised and approved, the chal- 
lenge and the force and fire of the boy’s eyes, 
the hard strength of the pale young face, and 
the voice as harsh and unshaken as his own: 

“I’ll not go from your room — ^your house — 
till you answer me!” 

“David, I have only to touch the bell to order 
you to be thrown into the street. I have the 
power — I shall not exercise it unless you com- 
pel me; but I shall listen to you patiently and 
reply to your questions if you control yourself 
and let me understand what has happened. 
. . . Come. . . . Your Mother has left Hobart 
Town — I think this in your interest as my own 
— ^you know this! You have learnt that she 
is gone — I learn it only now. I ask you when 
and whither?” 

“By the Ceylon, this morning — ^you know it 
— ^for Sydney, thinking to go on to England ! ” 
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Cleeve betrayed no trace of satisfaction in 
his expression. His voice was softer and 
kindlier; “I did not plan this, David! I did 
not guess or hope for it.” 

“Or hope!” 

“David, I beg you to control yourself. I 
have the satisfaction from her departure, that 
she has recognized the impossibility of associa- 
tion with you or restoration to her place among 
us. I deplore the reasons, David!” 

“Deplore ! . . . Having driven her from me 
. . . as long ago from me . . . now, all my 
life, from me! . . . But I shall follow! Ill 
not stay here! I’ll follow by the next ship 
for Sydney — England — anywhere in the 
world ! ” 

Cleeve’s look and voice hardened: “David, 
I have authority over you — I am your 
guardian. I shall not hesitate to protect you, 
even against yourself. I have but to approach 
His Excellency, and lay your case before him, 
and not a master will dare to take you aboard 
his ship, or to land or liberate you in Sydney, 
or in any English port — as a stowaway. I 
have authority, I say, over you, as over any 
servant assigned to me, and 111 not fail or 
falter. Understand ! ’ ’ 

He struck his hand again upon the desk. His 
cold, compelling eyes battled for mastery with 
eyes of passion and despair. He had a satis- 
faction in the conflict of will with will, and of 
his will triumphant — ^with the son as not with 
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the mother all the years before. Pitilessly he 
watched the colour slowly stain the whiteness 
of young David's face, his lips quiver, and his 
eyes swim. 

David slid suddenly to the chair beside the 
desk, and buried his face in his hands. His 
sobs came dry and choking. 

Cleeve did not speak for a little while. 
Slowly his right hand stretched out and 
touched the boy’s shoulder. He had a sense 
of infinite pity and tenderness, and yet of over- 
weening joy in triumph. 

“David, you asked me if you were my son. 
... I answer . . . only . I could not love 
my son more than I love you, David. I could 
not long to battle more for my son — accomplish 
and attain more — protect and mould more . . . 
my son. . . . My son, David!” 

The tapping on the door should mean the 
announcement of a visitor — ^fellow-merchant, 
sea captain, or profitable client. Cleeve’s voice 
was sharp and authoritative: 

“Pray compose yourself, David 1 Go, wash 
yourself and brush the dust from your shoes. 
And go to your desk. Such conduct, my dear 
fellow, is without precedent in the House — 
entirely without precedent!” 

He rose, walked to the door, and drew it 
slightly open. 

“Yes, Mr. Allen? What is it? Yes, I shall 
be free to see Mr. Walham almost immedi- 
ately.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


JANUARY EVENING 

D avid, before his dressing-glass, found no 
need of candlelight to assure himself that 
his linen was spotless and not crumpled, his 
black coat without dust, and his hair smooth 
with macassar oil. 

The sun was dying beyond the crown of 
cloud set by the sea wind on Mt. Wellington. 
Light gilded the room with an unreal and 
passing splendour. Happily the breeze had 
risen early from the sea in the January day; 
the dining-room would be cool, and even the 
parlour, if Aunt Susaimah Learoyd, insisting 
on fresh air, prevailed, as ever, over Aunt 
Serena’s fear of chills and draughts. Starched 
linen and broadcloth were practicable for the 
Cleeve men at dinner. 

David satisfied himself of the nicety of his 
attire, as reflected in the mirror, with no deeper 
personal interest or pleasure than were offered 
in prospect by a Cleeve dinner-party. From 
blue of cloth and starched whiteness of linen, 
his good looks were emphasized; his thin 
features bronzed by the summer sun and the 
sea air; and through emotional experience and 
distress finer, more sensitive, and yet suggestive 
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of a strength of will greater than David’s in 
that conflict with Henry Cleeve for mastery 
two months before. Cleeve race was more 
sharply defined by the thinness of his features, 
as though the aim of Henry Cleeve to mould 
this Cleeve son to the Cleeves in thought and 
purpose had been accomplished, and was 
expressed on the resolute face, the cold eyes, 
and the satiric lips. The resemblance to Isabel 
Cleeve was yielding to the Cleeve resemblance. 
The golden beauty of her hair was not 
suggested under this perfumed oil, or her 
lustrous eyes in David’s guarded eyes. 
The Cleeve resemblance inclined rather 
to Charles, thin-lipped and lifeless, than to 
Henry. 

David glanced at the clock and went down 
to the parlour. Miss Serena sat stiffly in her 
high-backed, rosewood chair. Colourless 
personality defeated lilac colour of her taffeta 
gown, with amethysts and gold. The windows 
of the parlour were shghtly open, and screened 
by lace curtains against the intrusion of flies. 
Miss Serena guarded herself against chill with 
a shawl suggesting pale cobwebs rather than 
precious Cashmere, and with lilac silken 
mittens. She did not offer her withered cheek 
to his kiss, through no displeasure with him, 
but for avoidance of creasing her gown in the 
narrow space of her chair before company 
arrived. 

Miss Serena smiled palely at David’s 
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approach. “You look very nice and neat 
my dear.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Serena,” he said, with 
politeness and lack of interest He offered no 
compliment in payment 

“Will you ring the bell, please, David, and 
tell Acres to close the windows ? The evening 
is chilly, don’t you think?” 

“I do not feel it so,” he said. “I’ll close the 
windows if you wish. There’s no need to ring 
for Acres.” 

He walked toward the windows and would 
have closed them. Serena reconsidered. “No, 
thank you, David. Perhaps Susannah may 
imagine that the room is close. She is so 
fanciful!” 

"But if you feel cold. Aunt ” 

“I do,” Serena declared, “but I’ll not have 
the windows closed. After all, Susannah will 
be our guest and courtesy dictates that I study 
even her fancies — does it not David?” 

“As you think, Aunt Serena.” 

He sat down on the sofa and faced her with 
an air of boredom. She eyed him fondly. 

“I shall miss you sadly, David, and I shall 
be afraid for all the weeks you are from home.” 

“A month at most Aunt.” 

“Ah! but the dangers, my dear!” 

“What dangers?” 

“That wild country — ^if ever you cross the 
sea in safety and aren’t drowned! And the 
murderous savages!” 

K 
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He laughed lifelessly. “I think you 
exaggerate a little, Aunt.” 

“Pardon me, David ! ” Miss Serena snapped. 
“I do not exaggerate!” 

“Pardon me. Aunt. I know that you are 
afraid only on my account. I assure you that 
you have no need to be so. I shall be quite 
safe with Mr. Gellibrand and the others.” 

“I do wish you were not going, David.” 

“But Uncle Henr3^ wishes me to go.” 

“Ah, but do you wish to go, David?” 

“I wish to go — ^yes.” His tone betrayed his 
indifference. “At least, I like and admire Mr. 
Gellibrand.” 

“Do you ?” Miss Serena’s tone suggested her 
own doubt. 

“Don’t you, Aunt?” 

“My dear, I know him to be an estimable 
gentleman.” 

“Ver}^ well, then. Aunt — — ” 

“Not very well, pardon me, David.” 

“No?” 

“No! I do not approve of Mr. Gellibrand’s 
actions or opinions. If they were held by 
anyone but Mr. Gellibrand I should describe 
them as, well, really, David ” 

David smiled faintly. “Yes, Aunt?” 

“No one of whom I allow myself to approve, 
David, should be on unfriendly terms with 
Government House. His Excellency, you 
must remember, is the representative of dear 
King William. And I fear that Mr. Gellibrand 
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is apt to forget that Colonel Arthur does speak 
for King William, and that it is the duty of 
us all to obey him — or where are we?" 

She was silenced by Henry Cleeve’s satiric 
laughter. He had come into the room 
unnoticed by her. His glance at David was 
sardonic. “Where, indeed, my dear Serena ?” 

“I did not hear you, Henry." 

"I beg your pardon, Serena, for coming in 
so quietly. I could not deny myself the 
privilege and pleasure of hearing you define 
the duty of a colonist to His Majesty, and His 
Majesty’s representative. Personally, I feel 
that Colonel Arthur’s dismissal of Gellibrand 


was political in motive, and proportionately 
unjust in principle.” 

“Henry!” Miss Serena gasped. "How can 


you? His Excellency 


“Dear Serena,” he said, smiling down at her. 


“pray let us retain our political opinions with- 
out a tiff just as our guests are arriving. And 
let us concede the right to His Excellency and 
to Mr. Gellibrand to retain theirs.” 


He eyed his reflection in the chimney-glass 
To David, watching him, he seemed to find 
cause for disquiet in his reflection — ^the lines 
about his mouth deepened; his eyes darkened; 
a shadow passed across his handsome face. In 
truth he appeared livid in the light of the 
evening. The touches of colour in his cheeks 
were not of a healthy hue, but were mottled. 
His lips were bloodless. 
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Yet at the sound of carriage wheels he turned 
swiftly, with a smiling show of good humour 
and heartiness. 

“The first of our guests, Serena ! James and 
Susannah! Even the sound of their carriage 
expresses them. Oh, and the Allens follow 1" 
— at the sound ot wheels which rattled. 

“David, have you observed how all our 
possessions express ourselves?” 

“Certainly, sir. Cleeve & Cleeve!” David 
followed Mr. Cleeve and Miss Serena to the 
hall to welcome their guests. 

Aunt Susannah, tall as Hemy, handsome, 
opulent, and high of colour — her taffeta gown 
and jewels harmonizing at least with the sun- 
set — on entering the Cleeve parlour, glanced 
significantly at the windows ere she sat down 
on the sofa and unfolded her silken fan. 

“Open the windows wider, David, my dear, 
please. The heat is really intense in this room.” 

Serena’s sharp glance at David as he obeyed 
betrayed the thought which, as gentlewoman 
and hostess, she might not utter. Guests 
assembling in the parlour — ^with greetings, 
compliments, handshakes, bows and curtsies, 
creaking of shoes, rustling of satins and 
flutterings of muslins — ^formed the full family 
of Cleeves residing in Hobart Town — the 
resplendent Susannah; brown and sardonic 
James, her husband, formerly of the Honour- 
able East India Company's Service; Amelia 
Allen, tall, angular, reflecting the fashions of 
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the past London season, and as rigid as her 
interpretation of the proprieties and her nature 
dictated; her husband, Joseph, not subservient 
now even to Mr. Cleeve, and ingratiating even 
to David — his teeth wLite and prominent as 
the frill of his shirt; their son Richard, sleek 
in black and white, and with his light green 
eyes, suggesting a slim and trim young cat, and 
wearing an air of disavowing his parents to 
society; his sister Caroline, named loyally yet 
unpropitiously before a Royal indiscretion, 
already known, had been noised abroad — ^with 
her white muslin, her flaxen ringlets, and 
turquoise earrings, and seeming dutifully as 
colourless as her Mamma. 

And, to David, alone of interest — dawning 
interest — among the Cleeves — ^Anne! 

She was tall as the Cleeves, and yet was no 
Cleeve, though now with them by right of the 
guardianship and the affections of James and 
Susannah, who were childless. She owned the 
good looks and the elegance desired by Amelia 
Allen, as a dutiful Mamma, for her own 
daughter Caroline. Her calm, appraising eyes 
seemed violet of hue in the subdued light of 
the room, and her lips like a dark rose, and 
the muslin of her dress white as roses. The 
knot of Indian red ribbons at her shoulder and 
the red coral drops of her earrings, expressed 
Susannah and her love of colour — and a 
possible concession from Anne. She was 
seated now with Caroline, and seemed to heed 
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her chatter and giggling, and to be amused; 
smiling and watching reflectively Mr. Cleeve, 
courtl5^ hospitable and dominant — though not 
dominating the company of Cleeves, and 
watching Miss Serena, fluttering and seeming 
politely to heed compliments, questions, 
trivialities and inanities addressed to her or 
to the company, yet abstracted — from the 
division of her thoughts in concern for the 
smooth service of dinner, and in the challenge 
of her sister Susannah. Susannah had dared 
to order David to open the windows more 
widely, and to admit draughts perilous to Miss 
Serena. 

Aunt Susannah’s fan waved and fluttered 
like the lace curtains in the inflowing breeze. 
“Well, David, so you’ll be travelling north 
to-morrow ?’’ 

“Yes, Aunt Susannah.’’ 

“And you’re not at all afraid?’’ 

“Afraid of what?’’ 

“Of the sea, of course, and the sea-sickness, 
which is worse than the sea.’’ 

David laughed. “I hadn’t thought of that. 
Aunt.’’ 

“Oh, but you will, my dear. Really, I shall 
never forget my sufferings on the voyages to 
India and down to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. Almost I craved for death, 
David. I would have prayed if I had dared 
to pray at all.” 

“Really, Aunt?” 
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“And how will you endure the summer heat 
at Port Phillip, if it really is in New South 
Wales? You’ve known only the heat here. 
That would be nothing to me — ^if only the 
windows were properly opened. Pray open 
them a little wider, David.” 

Miss Serena’s shivering implied not chill, but 
the mortification of spirit demanded of the 
gentlewoman. Her misunderstanding of 
David’s purpose in approach to the windows 
was protective as malicious. 

“Thank you, David! How thoughtful of 
you to close the windows. Yes, this cold 
draught distresses me, my dear. No, don't 
trouble, David. Dinner.” 



CHAPTER XX 


MR. CLEEVE AT TABLE 

W ITH the cloth drawn and the Cleeve men 
left to their wine — ^with the shining and 
colour of mahogany, of many candles, and 
much silver, of precious glass and fine wine, 
Mr. Cleeve forgot his sense of disquiet through 
the reflected impiint on his face from the 
recurrent agony, growing more protracted, 
surely, despite Crowther’s drugs and rough 
warnings against excess at office desk or at 
table. 

Excess! Wherein was the tax on mind or 
body in the affairs of Cleeve & Cleeve? He 
found delight in direction, in expansion of 
trade, in development of markets, as House 
and Colony increased, and in the revenues 
gilding the House of Cleeve as the sun through 
these summer days gilded Hobart Town. And 
he found delight in this ripe port glorifying 
the glass in his jewelled hand. 

“My dear Allen, pray do not stint the port. 
. . . Pardon me, Learoyd. You were teUing 
me ?” 

Seeming to listen with absorption and 
interest, he scarcely heeded Learoyd’s story. 
Raising his glass with a smile and bow to guest 
or guest, he cared for no guest. Though 
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.ting in their approval of his taste in wine 
1 tobacco, sipping his wine, and smoking 
n though his doctor had set his ban 
)bacco — this segar — the smoke curling 
ly. All the while watching David 
ely — down the table — ^vivid to him 
jh a blur of lights and colours and 
:o smoke. . . . 

! boy was growing up true Cleeve — ^in" 
■es and in mind. The resemblance — a 
:t and tormenting resemblance — to Isabel 
iding, like the influence on his mind from 
rief return to his life. White face, clear 
firm lips, sleek darkness surely of hair, 
lat maddening, glinting gold, suggesting 
gesting ringlets beneath a Leghorn bonnet 
ibbons of cerulean blue; sway and flutter 
Lwl; sway and flutter of muslin; mockeiy 
ighter and of bright eyes, and the roses 
ibel’s lips in a garden of summer long 
ago. 

laughter in the lad’s eyes now, coldly 
^ng the company. No laughter on his 
)ut a pale, satiric smile! 
hy, yes, my dear fellow, I think David 
late in this opportunity of inspecting 
Association’s lands for himself under 
irand’s charge! I know of no Colonist 
i I hold in higher esteem. . . . You’ll 
t me of tactlessness, Learoyd, knowing 
steem of you. . . . Gellibrand and his 
gues command my best wishes for their 
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retention of the lands — ^not that I see the likeli- 
hood of the Home Govemmenfs sanctions!” 

“Gellibrand declares the legality of the 
deeds!” Learoyd said. “The Colony knows 
no finer lawyer.” 

“I grant you,” Cleeve assented. “I have the 
same confidence in his law as in his probity, 
but ” 

Allen, flushed of face and thick of speech, 
leaned forward. “Batman’s no Penn ! ” he 
ventured, with an essay of wit. “The pen was 
Gellibrand’s ! ” 

“Capital, no doubt,” Cleeve approved, 
smiling, “but forgive my dullness, I don’t 
follow you.” 

“Nor I, Allen,” Learoyd said, smiling. 

Allen’s colour grew deeper. “The pen that 
drew up the deeds of conveyance and wrote 
the report to His Excellency was Gellibrand’s. 
Batman’s not a lawyer. Batman’s not a 
scholar! Batman’s not a Penn!” 

"Capital indeed!” Cleeve grinned. “You 
stint the port still, Allen . . . Dick, your glass 
is empty. David, you neglect your duties to 
our guests, sir.” 

Young Richard Allen showed no signs of 
intoxication. He was drinking with a caution 
and an air of appreciation of Cleeve’s cellar, 
calculated to appeal to Mr. Cleeve. He ignored 
David. 

“But, Cleeve, with the Association about to 
be dispossessed — on the proof of Bourke’s 
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proclamation — and Port Phillip at best no 
more than a sheep-walk and the settlement a 
village of squatters and trespassers,” Learoyd 
said, “I fail to grasp your interest.” 

“My interest is definite, Learoyd!” 

“And far-seeing!” Allen approved Cleeve, 
nodding sagely. 

“Happy to have your support, Allen,” Cleeve 
said. “Whatever the value of the Association’s 
title — and a treaty with Blacks suggests to me 
a farce in the playhouse, I am assured of the 
value of the territory. The Island provides no 
pastures comparable with the Port Phillip 
pastures. The Island’s sheep are being moved 
by shiploads from the Tamas. The Island’s 
trade will follow. I see the future of our export 
trade to be in wool!” 

Allen raised his glass and bowed with an air 
of adulation. 

“Thank you, Allen. Your health, sir!” 
Cleeve touched his lips with his glass. “Dis- 
possession of the Association does not mean 
the death blow to the Port Phillip Settlement. 
As I understand it, the movement foreshadows 
a new Colony — ^in a sense, a new Colony, even 
if under the direct government from Sydney, 
as Van Diemen’s Land to our day. I should 
accept without question the assurances to me 
from the Association of the extent and quality 
of the Port Phillip pastures. But it is my 
practice to be guided by my own observation, 
or the report of my own agents — reliable 
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agents. David’s visit to Port Phillip has this 
object. I’m gaining confidence in his judg- 
ment. His report will determine the nature of 
my interest in Port Phillip. . . . Learoyd, your 
glass, sir. Allen ! ” 

He played attentive host. He talked glibly, 
with a satiric pretence of profundity. He cared 
for his company not at all. Only for David — 
he was watchful of him always. 

David’s eyes and lips seemed to signal 
response to Cleeve’s eyes and lips, as though 
heart and mind were attuned to Cleeve’s heart 
and mind. Though thought and fancy were 
led not by the talk of Port Phillip or the 
expedition starting on the morrow, but by the 
memory, the yearning, the sense of cruel 
disappointment, heartbreak, despair 

Not Hemy Cleeve’s face, through the haze 
of smoke gilded by the light of many candles. 
Not his voice dominant over a mumble of 
voices. But a fair face, pale, and visionary 
through shadows. A voice sighing to the sigh- 
ing of pine trees, and the gleaming of moon- 
light on the beautiful sorrowful face, and the 
crystals like tears! 

He had received no letter from his Mother 
all these months in reply to his letters through 
the office of the agents for the Ceylon. 

He was compelled to realities by Cleeve’s 
uprising: "Learoyd, Allen, Dick, I give you — 
David, a prosperous journey to Port Phillip, 
and a safe return!” 



CHAPTER XXI 


ANNE 

IT SUSANNAH had triumphed over 
unt Serena — the windows were open 
summer night, and the parlour was 
by the weakening sea breeze. 

Learoyd, alone on the sofa with her 
utspread, her fan at rest, her scent bottle 
r lace handkerchief in her plump, white 
in rich, ripe colours of complexion and 
a, in air of opulence and good humour, 
the centre and the source of colour and 
Miss Serena’s parlour, like the summer 
5clining comfortably in the western 
s. 

Allen had taken possession of the 
)rte. Her capable fingers emphasized 
:ompaniment to her daughter’s songs, 
aroline’s voice had been trained unduly 
value. Her singing of Mamma’s selec- 
Moore’s “Melodies” conveyed at least 
! of her fulfilment of duty to Mamma — 
'aroline obeyed Mamma in singing — 
he shared the wish of the company lliat 
Duld not sing, and the opinion of the 
ny that she had no voice — ^with just such 
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politeness and insincerity as Aunt Serena 
and Aunt Susannah showed when a 
song was foreshadowed or a song had 
ended. 

Anne, at least, was sincere in silence. 
She had made no request for one of 
Caroline’s songs, and she paid no compli- 
ment. 

David, on returning with Mr. Cleeve and his 
guests to the parlour, as Mrs. Allen and 
Caroline were silent for a little while, took the 
chair beside Anne’s in the shadow of the 
curtains. Aunt Susannah’s eyes beamed 
approval. Her smile and signal to Dick, 
whom she detested, to seat himself beside her, 
were tactical — as Aunt Serena’s polite atten- 
tion to Allen, and Cleeve’s and Learoyd’s 
detachment of Amelia and her daughter from 
the pianoforte, the likelihood of other songs 
and accompaniments, or intrusion on Anne and 
David. Conversation sounded protectively 
about the two. 

“Anne, you’ve not spoken to me this even- 
ing!” 

“But, David, you have scarcely noticed me 1 
How should I have spoken to you? Called 
to you across the parlour? Or insisted that 
you should take me in to dinner — and not 
allow Richard to do so, whatever Miss Cleeve 
might say?” 

Her voice was slow and sweet; and her smile 
was as faint as his own. 
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“But you knew that I was longing to talk 
with you, Anne ?” 

"I’m afraid I did not think of it at all.” 

“Is that true, Anne?” 

She laughed frankly: “No, it isn’t true, 
David! But Miss Cleeve would think it 
unmaidenly of me to tell you that it’s not 
true I ... Is Mr. Cleeve ill, David ?” 

“He hasn’t said so.” 

“He wouldn’t say so I But he looks strange 
— doesn’t he? That whiteness, and that odd 
colour in his cheeks!” 

He nodded. “Yes — I noticed — earlier in the 
evening.” 

Her question was whispered : “Are you 
quarrelling with him still, David?” 

“Who told you we quarrelled?” 

“All the Cleeves know. So I know!” 

“No, we’re not quarrelling — now!” 

She did not glance at him. Her hands 
drooped, white and motionless, at the arms of 
her chair. Her voice was slow and soft 
still: “So you have let him conquer you, 
David ?” 

He looked sharply at her. His expression 
was impassive as hers. “How — conquer 
me?” 

“Your Mother, David!” 

“Who spoke to you of my Mother?” 

“All the Cleeves!” 

“Not daring to say anything against 
her!” 
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She did not reply to his bitter question. She 
said slowly; “They were afraid of her when 
she returned — and of you!” 

“Knowing that I must love her!” 

“Yes, Knowing that!” 

“Anne, you seem sympathetic — not like 
them! She’s so lovely — ^you can’t think of 
such loveliness ! She’s so lovely, and gracious, 
and kind!” 

“I know this, David, from their fear.” 

“Anne, if I’d known — dreamed that you 
could think — speak like this!” 

“Hush! Don’t speak so loudly! They’re 
watching and listening. Oh, David, I am 
unmaidenly and ill-bred — to speak like this of 
the Cleeves in Mr. Cleeve’s house!” Her 
cheeks were touched delicately with colour, 
and her lips were smiling. 

“Anne, Uncle Henry did not conquer me! 
My Mother left me, after sa5dng that she would 
stay with me. I do not know why she left 
me — secretly — after saying she would stay. 
Except for the thought that she might hurt 
me with Uncle Henry!” 

“Is she in Sydney still, or has she sailed for 
England?” 

“I don’t know. She has not written to me, 
or replied to any of my letters. Anne, to think 
that you didn’t believe ill of her — all the cruel 
things they said of her!” 

“lowing the Cleeves, David. Pitying her 
— a girl — in their hands — ^long ago!” 
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“Are they unkind to you?” 

“No! They’re not unkind. Only, David, 
think — ^in another year, like you, I shall be 
free 1 David, Miss Cleeve is beckoning to you. 
See!” 

“Yes — ^to close the windows!” 


L 



CHAPTER XXII 


ENCAMPMENT 

D avid, waking with a sense of feverish 
heat and thirst, and of intense weariness 
of the body, imagined dully that he was lying 
in his bed at Cleeve’s house in Hobart Town. 
Pain and fever of blistered feet, and of sun- 
burnt face, and neck and arms, and always 
that consuming thirst, were no more than evil 
dreaming — through sickness, or through the 
stifling night. Surely the windows of the room 
were open! The sea breeze had not risen — 
there was no relief of coolness! 

The release of the moon from the prison of 
the darkness was preluded by the ghastly 
shining of its light on the eastern verge of the 
abyss of cloud. At this white shining, and this 
definition of curl and crag of cloud, his mind 
dispelled imagination and half-dreaming — 
imperfectly, as the moon dispelled the dark- 
ness of the open space of the encampment in 
the Port Phillip bush. A moon of burnished 
copper, among clouds like the oily surge and 
the sluggish movement of indefinite waves, or 
leaden undulations from a sea of blackness. 

The heat of the day persisted through the 
night. David, though spared the burning of 
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the sun, knew still no coolness. He could not 
hope to rest, lying on the sunburnt earth, the 
shrivelled heaths and the dead grasses. He 
seemed to parch and smother with this heat. 
On foot, and leaning against a stunted tree, 
or seated on a fallen branch, at least he should 
escape this heat uprising. If any breath of 
air were stirring, or mercifully the breeze arisen 
from the south, here on the ground he would 
not know. The coolness would not touch his 
brows — ^his brows were burning; his head was 
aching; his eyes were sore with the sunlight 
and the sweat of the day’s march from Western 
Port. 

He raised his weary, aching, blistered body 
from the ground. The scrub crackled from 
summer dryness, when, dazed and reeling, he 
clutched the brushwood in his hands to steady 
him. The moon, though not yet hidden again, 
was dimmed by cloud. He discerned shape 
faintly — this open space of scrub shut in by 
shadows, the recumbent forms of his 
companions — there Mr. Robertson — there Mr. 
Gardiner, and Mr. Malcolm, and Mr. Leake, 
and young Tom Gellibrand — lying without 
stirring, or tossing uneasily, moaning, sighing; 
the little pile of knapsack, the water-bottles, 
the muskets ready to hand. One should have 
watched against the perils of the Blacks — no 
guard was set — ^no fire was burning. 

Coming to the open scrub that night — after 
the first day’s march from Western Port for 
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Port Phillip, the Colonists were exhausted. 
They lit no fire. They ate no food; only they 
drank sparingly from the water-bottles ere 
they lay down, sharing their blankets. 

No one watched? In the clear moonlight 
David discerned Mr. Gellibrand, seated on the 
low bank above the camp — his chin cupped in 
his right hand; the light defining now the 
broad brow — the features ordinarily so vivid, 
purposeful and dominant, were blurred to 
David with the moonlight and sickness. Mr. 
Gellibrand's eyes seemed to peer through 
moonlight, and against the shadows of cloud 
and scrub, for that silver glimpse of water 
which should tell Port Phillip Bay and its shore 
for guidance in their journey toward the 
Settlement on the River Yarra Yarra, to the 
north of the great harbour. 

Without thought to approach the leader of 
the party, intruding on his anxiety, and sick- 
ness persistent from the first day ashore at 
Western Port, David, having sought and found 
his water-bottle and drunk sparingly for dread 
of the morrow, crawled feebly to the higher 
ground, and sat down remote from Mr. 
Gellibrand. Weariness of body persisted, and 
pain and fever of sunburn dispelled hope of 
sleeping again if he lay down. He was 
conscious for the while, only of suffering, 
though of no doubt or fear of arrival at the 
Settlement The merciless journey through 
this summer heat would end next day, surely; 
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they would find the shore of the Bay , and 
tramp up to the mouth of the river. Succes- 
sion of disasters on this expedition to Port 
Phillip would not culminate in tragedy — death 
in the bush from thirst, or at the hands of the 
Blacks, the Settlement not reached, the 
territory of the Port Phillip Association not 
viewed, even as a Promised Land, from afar! 

David’s thought was ironic — ^what would be 
Aunt Serena’s horror — ^what Uncle Henry’s 
concern — at the mere thought of him on this 
journey — or there, in the hot half-darkness, 
camped in the scrub, and the Settlement not 
reached ? 

Yet the party, led by Mr. Gellibrand from 
Van Diemen’s Land to Port Phillip, should 
have reached the mouth of the River easily 
by the Norval within a few days, at most, after 
departure from the River Tamar. The north- 
westerly gales had disordered all their plans. 

David’s memories were vivid still of the gale, 
the battle of the barque across the Strait, the 
incessant struggle of all the Colonists to save 
the sheep. The Norval had carried 1,200 of 
Captain Swanston’s sheep for Port Phillip; the 
vessel was Hi-fitted for the transport of stock, 
and in the gale and the high seas, the greater 
portion of the hay was lost; the sheep were 
starving. 

David had shared with Captain Swanston's 
agent Mudie, and the shepherds, and the 
Colonists, in the effort to save the sheep, by 
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feeding them with flour and water, but within , 
the week of that battle across Bass Strait 115 
had died. By the Sunday the Norval was off 
Point Grant, and bearing up to the west of 
Cape Schanck. And then Captain Robson 
Coltish, concerned only with the interests of 
his owner, not with the interests of the Port 
Phillip Association, whose charter of the 
barque to carry Colonists and stock to the 
new territory, was ending with the voyage, 
had urged that he could not make Port Phillip 
without two or three tacks, and if he got 
through the Heads, he could not spare the two 
days to reach the River Yarra Yarra. His ship 
was under demurrage of £10 a day; he must 
make for Western Port to ship wattle bark 
for his owner. 

Western Port, then — ^not Port Phillip — for if 
the wind changed, and the Norval battled for 
two days more, as for the past week, with the 
gales, the loss of sheep must be complete and 
calamitous. Water and grass offered on the 
shores of Western Port, the great harbour to 
the south of the Settlement; the sheep could 
be landed at the abandoned settlement of nine 
years back. Then the sheep could be moved 
for Port Phillip with comparative ease and 
safety. 

David’s thought was sick still for the disaster. 
The white, burning heat. The shrivelled grass. 
The search for fresh water. The night-straying 
of 800 of the sheep landed in safety at Western 
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,Port. His companions and he had searched 
the shores for miles. Gellibrand’s son, Tom, 
and Captain Coltish had followed the tracks 
of the lost sheep two miles along the beach, and 
had found the carcases of 280 sheep in and 
about a muddy, salt-water creek. The terror 
of Mudie’s breakdown that night! . . . 

And this overland march, with the thought 
to reach the Settlement easily, by striking the 
Bay of Port Phillip, and following its shores 
up to the river, and to send assistance down 
from the Settlement to Mudie and his shepherds 
and the remnant of the flock at the abandoned 
Settlement 1 . . . 

The Western Port Settlement had been 
formed by Governor Darling of New South 
Wales under order from the Colonial Office. 
Governor Darling and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had been misled by the 
blunder of the overland explorers, Hume and 
HoveU, in thinking that the magnificence of 
pastures of the Downs of Iramoo swept down 
to Western Port, not to Port Phillip Bay. A 
settlement on Western Port would counter the 
suspected designs of France on the South Coast 
of the Continent. But the settlement of English 
red-coats and convicts had failed, and had 
been abandoned, though founded on good 
land, by a sweet stream, and among pastures. 
There, at the ruined settlement, Mudie and his 
shepherds might save the few sheep left, and 
seek for the sheep astray — till help should come 
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down from tlie Settlement on the Yarra Yarra. 

The Colonists had left the Norval the even- 
ing before, under Mr. Gellibrand’s command, 
with arms, and knapsacks and water-bottles; 
they had landed at Sandy Point. This past 
day they had toiled on over heath, and through 
low scrub, and through forest. They had 
halted in the forest. Mr. Gellibrand was sick 
still from the sun of the first day of landing 
at Western Point; his endurance had failed 
in this burning heat of the breezeless, breath- 
less forest. For two hours he had lain in the 
shade of tlie trees, while !Mr. Leake had 
searched for, and had found, water, near many 
native huts. All had tramped then down to 
the water-holes, and with this merciful plenty 
had quenched their thirst, and had been 
enabled to eat. They had raised a tent of 
blankets, and had rested in its shade against 
the glare of the sun. With water-bottles filled, 
they had started off, thinking that the Bay of 
Port Phillip must be near — &ey would arrive 
at the beach that night. 

They had tramped on and on, with their 
spirits buoyed up by their thoughts of the 
nearness of the beach and safety. On in the 
moonlight. On under the leaden gloom of the 
clouds. And with the dimness of their eyes 
from the sun-glare of the day, and by the 
disorder of their thoughts from the feverish 
heat of the night — as of the day, and through 
their sufferings; and with the shining of the 
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moonlight striking beyond this scrubby knoll, 
or that knot of timber, often they had imagined 
that water gleamed before them — that they had 
reached the Bay; and, a man crying out “The 
.Bay!” their voices were joined in cheering, 
and they would speed forward, thinking 
joyously to bathe their fevered bodies in the 
sea, and to lie down in the softness of the sands, 
to rest till dawn. The shore of the Bay would 
bring them in time to the mouth of the Yarra 
Yarra, and the Settlement itself was only eight 
miles upstream. 

But the moonlight would fade, and the vision 
pass like mirages. The night held them — ^the 
scrub, and the intense heat still; the heat and 
the sands. At ten o’clock they had lain down 
in this open space of scrub to pass the night. 

Yet this misery should end to-morrow 1 The 
Bay was close to hand! They must find the 
shore with the dawn, Mr. Gellibrand had said. 
David, from this night of horror crowning the 
days of horror, had the thought still that this 
suffering would pass in a morn of coolness, 
with the sweet breeze blowing from the south, 
like the sea breeze rising in Hobart Town and 
the great Bay, on which he had longed to look, 
reflecting the blue of heaven, and the white- 
ness of sunlight. And the sea would allay the 
fever in his blood; the saltness would sting, 
yet heal, his blistered, burning feet. He would 
swim long in the sea, and rest on the sand. 
Forgetting this night encampment. 
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His thoughts were dulling with pain; sense 
of fever would pass into his dreams. He had 
a thought of his leader as moving slowly past 
him, and halting nigh him, clear in moonlight; 
and of his face turned towards him, and of his 
own confidence in its strength and power, and 
air of resolution. 

Form faded with the clothing of the moon 
anew, or with the sleep of exhaustion. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


MR. CLEEVE AND A LETTER 

T hrough days of heat and north- 
westerly gales fires passed through the 
forests of the mountain’s flanks. They had 
started on the New Town slope. They had 
extended into the Huon district — ^from the 
showers of burning leaves and shreds of bark. 
With the veering of the wind the showers fell 
perilously on Hobart Town. Now, in the 
sulphurous heat, with the dying of the wind, 
smoke held the town with the thickness of a 
London fog. 

Mr. Cleeve, walking down Macquarie Street 
on the way to the Stores, greeted only the 
friends or the acquaintances whom he met face 
to face, or with whom he narrowly averted 
collision. St. David’s Church was invisible to 
him through smoke. The Supreme Court- 
house and Government House were fantastic 
and fragmentary to his sight. The harbour, 
the wharves, and the shipping were hidden to 
him, and all the activities of Cleeve & Cleeve 
beyond the walls of the Stores. 

He was glad to reach his office and its 
comparative coolness. The windows were shut 
fast against the smoke, yet smoke leaked in. 
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and was acrid and heavy on the air. He 
hastened to wash his face and hands. He was 
sweating from the humid heat, and his eyes 
were smarting and blurred. 

In a summer whiteness of drill and duck, 
cool, though weary from the heat, and from 
broken sleep, he sat down at his desk and 
looked at his letters. He read with difficulty. 
The gloom was such that unless a thunderstorm 
and the sea breeze cleared the air of smoke 
and cloud soon he must ring for candles 

He would have broken the seal of a letter, 
thinking it part of the ordinary correspondence 
of Cleeve & Cleeve, but seeing that it was 
addressed to David and in a handwriting of 
which his memory was still vivid, he hesitated 
an instant: he stretched out his hand and rang 
the beh. 

Mr. Joseph Allen entered the room with a 
show of briskness and eagerness for conference. 
File of papers in hand, he stood by the desk, 
deferentially awaiting Mr. Cleeve’s permission 
to take his seat. His little eyes were intent on 
Mr. Cleeve, sitting with the letter before him 
— and his reply was not brisk to the question : 

“Allen, how did this letter come?” 

“You mean the letter addressed to David, 
sir?” 

“You know I mean it, Allen!” 

“No, sir! A letter among so many is not 
important to me. I merely chanced to notice 
it ” 
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“You did notice it, then?” 

“Why, of course, Mr. Cleeve! I have told 
you.” 

“And you sent in my letters ?” 

Mr. Allen was colouring before Mr. Cleeve’s 
cold gaze and questions. “That is my dutv, 
sir!” 

“I am aware of it.” 

“And I fulfilled my duties as usual.” 

“I seel ... Is it part of your duties — 
deliberately to include among my letters a 
letter to David, knowing that inadvertently I 
might open it?” 

“Why, really, sir, I fear that you ” 

“You’d say that I’m mistaken!” Cleeve 
interrupted, with tone and look of contempt. 
“I am not mistaken. You guessed from whom 
this letter comes.” 

“Naturally, I inferred, from Mrs. Cleeve! 
It was among the Swan's letters from Sydney.” 

“Ah, and you wished me to open it?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Cleeve — unless you 
thought proper!” 

“I do not think proper!” 

“Very good, sir. It was my duty to direct 
your attention to such a letter, knowing your 
anxiety ” 

“Put this letter on David’s desk,” Cleeve said, 
handing the letter to him. “See that his letters 
— at any time they’re addressed to the Stores — 
are not confused with mine. Necessarily, I do 
not read his letters! . . . Thank you!” eyeing 
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with sardonic amusement Allen’s hot colour 
and confusion, as he placed the letter carefully 
on David’s desk, not yet moved to the 
remodelled outer office. “David should be 
home within a few days, I judge — ^though the 
north-westerlies must have delayed the Norval 
on the passage to Port Phillip. ... I confess 
a certain anxiety for him. ... I have not read 
my own letters yet, Allen. I shall ring for you 
presently. Thank you.” 

He pretended to busy himself instantly with 
the letters before him. Allen’s chagrin and 
confusion as he went out hastily gave Cleeve 
satiric pleasure and amusement. The fellow 
was a contemptible rascal; he thought only to 
destroy David, and to force himself or his son 
into a partnership in the boy’s place. Yet, in 
his way he was loyal, and of value to the 
House, with his grasp of affairs and his 
quick judgment of markets and his rigid 
discipline. 

David in his day might do as he wished — 
retain or dismiss Allen and his son. For the 
while they could continue in the service of the 
house. 

For the while ? 

Cleeve shuddered with a sense of foreboding. 
For how many hours — ^how many days — ^was 
his grasp to be on life and the affairs of Cleeve 
& Cleeve? How long was he to plan and to 
achieve, and direct the fortunes of the House 
and its ships and their freights ? How long to 
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play supreme part in the pageantry and 
splendour of its trading? 

He had been free of pain this past week. 
The drug controlled, regulated, and perhaps 
repaired. He was not old — till late, his health 
and vigour had seemed unimpaired. He 
should be able to look forward to the meridian 
splendour of his life — ^the years of his associa- 
tion with the boy in compensation for the waste 
and loneliness of years. 

His brothers wife? . . . This letter, sealed. 

. . . Her letter to David? . . . His lawyers 
had ascertained, and informed him, that she 
was living in Sydney still — a governess to an 
officer’s family. She had not found the means 
or the employment to enable her to return to 
England — ^if she wished to return? 

This letter to David — ^what should it tell? 
Her approaching departure — her longing for 
the sight of her son? . . . Her thought even 
to return to Hobart Town, because of her 
longing — because of her love of her son ! Or 
calling David away from Hobart Town, and 
Cleeve & Cleeve — to her ? Shattering the work 
— the hopes, and the ambitions of Henry 
Cleeve ! 

This letter, with its grey seal! . . . 

David, returning from Port Phillip, and 
coming into the office and finding it so — ^his 
eyes brightening; the colour rising to his 
cheeks; his fingers trembling in breaking the 
seal; his absorption in the reading ! 
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What should he read, that Henry Cleeve's 
code of honour would not allow him to read 
— ^now — and suppress from David? 

The rising sea breeze beat against the 
pane. Lightning was glimmering, and thunder 
muttering afar. The letter was clear and white 
on the open desk, as a temptation to Henry 
Cleeve. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


PORT PHILLIP 

F rom the night of rain the River Yarra 
Yarra was flooding and discoloured, and 
obstructed with dead branches, floating or 
half-sunken, entangled and projecting in 
masses of drying wood, stationary, or moving 
sluggishly, not apace with the stream. Scrub 
and reeds along the banks of the Yarra Yarra 
were emerging, mud-stained, bent, distorted, 
and dishevelled, and interlaced with the refuse 
of bush and river. 

With the slow struggle of the boat against 
the flood waters and the wreckage, the air was 
harsh and beaten with startled water-fowl. 
The panic sounded on upstream. The air was 
weighted with the reek of mud and the decay 
of vegetation. The sea breeze was weighted 
with the reek of the piled, dead weed of the 
beaches. 

David, huddling exhausted at the stem of 
the boat, was dully conscious of enclosing scmb 
and reeds, grey-green, rising to a sun-bleached 
whiteness of lops and tassels — of this muddy 
water hedged in by reeds and bmshwood, with 
the outlook hidden to him, thus recumbent. 
DuUy conscious now of the burning of the 

M, 
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sunlight on the water, and now the disordered 
darkness of the clouds, of an intensity of humid 
heat still in this blaze of sunlight, or in a lull 
of, or an obstruction to, the sea wind. 

Scarcely he heeded the movement of John 
Batman’s Sydney Blacks, manning the boat — 
blackness of matted hair and beard, play of 
muscles to their paddles, blackness of flesh; 
fluttering shreds of a striped cotton shirt; 
yellow glint of a brass belt-buckle; red of a 
tattered bandanna knotted about a dusky head. 

Mr. Gellibrand and Mr. Robertson were talk- 
ing weakly and wearily — David huddled at 
their feet. At times Mr. Gellibrand would ask 
him how he fared, and would rally and 
encourage him — ^by noon they should reach 
the Settlement; the march from Western Port 
through the heat and the succeeding rain, was 
over. At Mr. Henry Batman’s house, or Dr. 
Cotter’s, or — ^with dry laughter — at Mr. 
Fawkner’s hotel, Mr. Cleeve would soon for- 
get the Norval, and the last three days of 
journey. He would have a pleasanter story to 
offer to Mr. Henry Cleeve concerning Dutigalla, 
which they approached, and the Port Phillip 
Association’s territory. 

The Colonist’s eyes were kindly, and his sun- 
cracked lips smiled. Unshaven, sun-blistered, 
hollow of eyes, with his clothes soaked by the 
rain, and now drying and shrivelling upon him, 
he offered — ^like David, like Robertson with 
him, or his son Tom, and his companion gone 
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ahead to the Settlement— crael evidence of 
disaster. 

From the encampment in the scrub that first 
night on the weary way from Western Port, 
the Colonists had set out at daylight for the 
beach. By eight o’clock they had reached a 
salt creek, leading them down to the Bay. But 
the water-bottles were emptying; thirst was not 
to be allayed by the brackish water found near 
a group of native huts. Not till they had 
struggled on for six miles had they found a 
creek with fresh water in plenty. 

For two hours they had rested; they had 
pushed on through the scrub till six o’clock in 
the evening, and from it had made again to 
the beach, meeting the merciful coolness of the 
sea wind indeed, but beaten soon by violent 
squalls and lashing rain. They had camped 
in the early evening under the cover of a tent 
of blankets — ^the rain had continued to fall 
heavily till two o’clock in the morning. 

They had started off before dawn, and had 
tramped till eight o’clock, confident that they 
approached the mouth of the Yarra Yarra. 
But the water was giving out; their strength 
was failing. By noon Leake and young 
Gellibrand had sunk down, gasping that they 
could not go on till they had drunk water. 
Only the leader’s exhortations to struggle on, 
for they were near the Settlement and safety, 
had induced new effort. They had rested and 
pushed on — the weaker members of the party 
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falling far behind. They had found a little 
water from a soakage. At last they had known 
themselves near the Settlement, having seen a 
stack of wattle bark and the track of cart 
wheels. 

Night had fallen, but they had not reached 
the River. Happily they had found water 
near the beach. They had passed the night in 
exhaustion, and in misery from the streaming 
rain. 

That morning, having tramped for several 
miles, they had reached the River. Mr. 
Gellibrand could scarcely walk from blistered 
feet, and he had sent on his son, wnth other 
Colonists, to obtain a boat or a horse from the 
Settlement; yet, by indomitable will, he had 
forced his way three miles along the bank, with 
Robertson and David — ^till the boat, manned 
by the Sydney Blacks and bound for Indented 
Head for fishing, had picked them up. It was 
carrying them up to the Settlement 

The Settlement of Dutigalla — the village 
among pastures! A lure to sheep owners 
through Van Diemen’s Land. In sick weari- 
ness, in pain of burnt and raw and blistered 
flesh — ^with the sole consolation for misery that 
at no time he had uttered complaint, at no 
time had faltered or disobeyed, but had 
struggled on and on, to the word of Mr. 
Gellibrand — David’s dull thoughts were satiric. 

This the land of splendour on which Mr. 
Joseph Tice Gellibrand would found his free 
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Colony — his new Utopia ! This the fabled land 
acclaimed by John Batman as a pastoral 
Paradise! This the territory of his amazing 
purchase from the Chiefs of the Black tribes 
of Port Phillip I This the province with which 
Henry Cleeve thought to build up new 
trade I 

Or, with noon, this miserable village of huts 
of turf, or wattle-and-daub, above the steep 
bank to his left — the new Settlement, the new 
town with which the Cleeves of Hobart Town 
might find it profitable to trade ! This, as the 
climax of the misery of the crossing of the 
Strait, and the weary way from Western 
Port! 

This! . . . David could have no thought 
that the sturdy Settlement of the free Colonists 
from Van Diemen’s Land preluded the magical 
rise of the City of Melbourne to greatness 
within twenty years. Having only ihe bitter 
thought of the tramp through the sunburnt 
sands and scrub from Western Port to the 
mouth of the River Yarra — ^the thought 
excluded memory of glimpses from the high 
ground above the river, of a fair land, golden 
with high grasses, clouded faintly with she- 
oaks, and shimmering away to the haze of 
mountains, blue-grey, visional. And of sweet 
sunlight on the higher ground, and the gea 
wind blowing coolly up the blue and silver 
Bay. 

Mr. Gellibrand, looking down at him, was 
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urging: “Take heart, Mr. Cleeve! . . . The 
way from Western Port is not Port Phillip. 
We’ll rest to-day, and to-morrow we’ll ride 
out over the Downs of Iramoo — the richest 
pastures ever a man has seen — Mr. Batman so 
assures me!” 



CHAPTER XXV 


CONFLICT RENEWED 

T O David, walking down Macquarie Street 
on his way to the Cleeve Stores, familiar 
scenes and figures offered a sense of unreality. 
Port Phillip and his ride with Mr. Gellibrand 
and his fellow-members of the Association on 
a tour of the Territory — Geelong, the Barwon, 
and that far splendour of herbage and forest, 
viewed from the Anakie Hills — ^the happiness 
and the beauty of the sunlit days, his under- 
standing of the richness of pastures, and the 
promise of fertility — sense even of the rude 
strength of the little Settlement on the Yarra 
Yarra, and of its men — contrast of strong, 
good-humoured Henry 'Batman with hard, 
shrewd, John Pascoe Fawkner — ^the factions of 
the Association men and Fawkner men; the 
bitterness and yet the fellowship, confidence in 
the new country, and the abuse of Governor 
Bourke, of New South Wales, and Governor 
Arthur, of Van Diemen's Land — ^were his 
realities. 

Hobart Town, the Cleeve Stores and the 
Cleeve household, seemed as unreal as the 
memory of the storm across the Strait, and the 
misery of the journey from Western Port. 
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And dominating Port Phillip and its men 
and purpose of a Colony free from the 
Governors of the penal settlements, free from 
their swarm of satellites and dependants, free 
from officialdom and convictism — ^the person- 
ality of Joseph Tice Gellibrand! Austere, 
reticent, yet generous and unpretentious — a 
man to lead men, and to sway youth. 
Honoured among free Colonists of the Island, 
hated by Government House, and to young 
David Cleeve, hero and inspiration. 

Port Phillip — ^matched with the little life of 
the Stores, and dullness of the Cleeve routine 
in office and in home! . . . Port Phillip for 
a man — those days of riding by plain and hill 
and forest, under sunlight, and in the sweet 
breeze singing from the sea. Nights at the 
stations of the Port Phillip men, or in the 
bush camps! Port Phillip . . . Gellibrand 
. . . purpose . . . life! 

Freedom from the Cleeves, to follow the 
dictates of his mind and heart, to fashion life 
as he would, and to have about him who he 
would — no Cleeve! . . . His Mother. . . . 
Anne? 

He had hated life in Uncle Henry’s home and 
office since they had driven again his Mother 
from him. 

Uncle Henry had seemed strange, troubled, 
ill, though overjoyed at David’s return through 
Launceston. He had listened with intentness 
and with many questions to the narrative,, told 
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over the wine, and through the hours in his 
study. David’s report — it need be only brief 
— could be written at leisure in the office. 
Cleeve & Cleeve must seize this opportunity. 
Its trade with Port Phillip would increase 
rapidly with the swift growth of the sturdy 
Settlement, as Uncle Henry envisaged it from 
David’s description. Wool — the export of wool 
to England — ^would mean such enrichment and 
progress of the Colonies as the Governors were 
incapable of understanding. Port Phillip 
would prove to be Mr. Gellibrand’s blow at 
the System — convictism! 

David, on entering the Cleeve Stores, was 
received by Mr. Allen with outstretched hand. 

“Good morning, my dear David! Home 
again, safe and sound? We have all been 
anxious for you!’’ 

David thanked him with cool politeness, and 
replied with brevity to his questions. Yes, the 
crossing of the Strait had been rough. The 
party had been compelled to walk from 
Western Port to Port Phillip. Yes, the village 
was small. Yes, he had ridden over the 
Association’s property with Mr. Gellibrand. 
Yes, the country was beautiful and rich, and 
the pastures beyond thought or imagination. 
Yes, he saw a definite prospect of trade with 
the Settlement of value to Cleeve & Cleeve. 

Mr. Allen, in his excess of pleasure and 
interest, accompanied him to Mr. Cleeve’s 
. room. “A letter for you, David ! ’’ and he 
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pointed to the letter on his desk, and he 
watched David furtively when he took it in 
his hands. 

David’s look was impassive as he glanced at 
the address. He laid the letter down. “Thank 
you. I’ll read it presently!” and he 
turned to Mr. Cleeve’s desk and the waiting 
letters. 

"Thank you, Mr. Allen,” he repeated. 

Mr. Allen had lingered, but at the dryness of 
David’s tone, and the sharpness of his glance, 
he went from the room. 

Instantly David broke the seal, and opened 
the letter. He was trembling now; his eyes 
were dim; he held the letter to the clear light 
of the window, and read: 

"My Dear Boy, 

“I thought not to write to you — ^not to 
approach you again, but to vanish out of 
your life, just as quickly as I re-entered it. I 
could not bear the thought of hurting you, and 
making you poor when you could be rich. I 
could not rob you of all that Mr. Henry Cleeve 
has promised to you. 

“But you have written to me so many letters, 
so pitiful, and so dear — and you have seemed 
to sorrow for me so, and to want me so much, 
and to be so much afraid for me ! So I write 
this letter to you only to tell you that you need 
not fear for me, for I am a governess once 
more, and I am saving the money slowly to 
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go back to England. And I am happy — ^yes, 
happy! Believe this, David, dear! 

“And if I wish I need not fear to be poor 
again; but I shall accept nothing from Mr. 
Cleeve, though Mr. Lade, his lawyer, has 
offered to pay me an allowance of money as 
the widow of Mr. Charles Cleeve — ^Mr. Lade 
writes, but he means that if I accept this money 
I must agree not to approach you or see you 
again. 

“David, I can’t accept any money from Mr. 
Henry Cleeve in my husband’s name! For 
I can’t promise — I can’t be sure — I don’t know 
that I have the strength — ^to keep any promise 
that I will not see you again. Dear, I know 
that I should not write this letter to you, I 
know that I should not have come into your 
life again. You would have loved me better, 
David, if you had not known me — all about 
me — all they’ve told you I was! 

“Dear, write many letters to me, please, 
please; but don’t try to find me-^on’t 
quarrel again with Mr. Cleeve because of me. 
For even though you come to me in Sydney 
— and I beg you not to come to Sydney — ^you 
will not keep me with you, David ! I shall go 
from you as I went from you in Hobart Town. 
Secretly ! For I’ll not have you give up all — 
lose all — because of me, knowing poverty, and 
fearing it for you. 

“Dear, write letters to me, and I shall write 
letters to you. And believe — please — ^Miss 
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Welland was not speaking the truth. I could 
not love you so if I had wronged you so. 

Your Mother.” 

The letter bore no address or date. David 
stood by the window with the paper fluttering 
in his trembling hand. He struggled with 
emotion, love for her and pity for her, and 
with a storm of passion against Henry Cleeve. 

Cleeve had known of this letter lying in the 
office, and had not spoken of it to him at once. 
He had known through Lade that David’s 
Mother was living in Sydney, and had not 
sailed for England; and he had said no word 
to David, recognizing that no power of his — 
no order, no authority — could hold him in 
Hobart Town and apart from her. Cleeve had 
offered money to her as a bribe to her not to 
approach David, but to pass out of his life for 
ever. 

By what right — demanding, insisting, that 
she should not be with him, but keep away 
from him, as though she were shameful and 
shaming, affronting the pride of the Cleeves 
and destroying their serenity? 

Cleeve had acted with a hateful secrecy and 
silence, which had baffled David, wanting only 
to know the charge against her, to challenge 
and defend for her. Cleeve had pretended 
honour as the motive for his silence, implying 
her dishonour. Knowing that David could 
not learn, could not bring himself to ask, to 
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question others, discuss his Mother with otihers. 
Baffling him by silence and destroying her. 

The storm of passion swept through his 
mind. Definite thought and puipose shaped 
through a whirl of thoughts. He seemed 
controlled — his look was cold and white, his 
eyes direct, and his voice steady, addressing 
Mr. Cleeve on his arrival in his office. 

'This letter is from my Mother — I wish you 
to read it!” 

Cleeve walked past him to hang up hat and 
coat, and did not glance at him as he said, 
quietly; ‘‘I do not wish to read the letter, 
David.” 

“I wish you to read it.” 

"I decline to do so, David.” 

"You shall read it! And you’ll answer me 
when you’ve read it.” David had stepped 
forward; his eyes were ablaze now and his 
voice hard and dry. 

Cleeve, turning to face him, steadied himself 
for new encounter. “David, I shall not read 
the letter now. You may give it to me and 
I shall read it at my leisure, and endeavour 
to satisfy you on any question raised by Mrs. 
Cleeve. At my leisure, I say — ^possibly this 
evening.” 

“Now!” 

Cleeve did not speak. He washed his hands, 
put on his silken jacket, and walked to his 
desk. David thrust the letter before him. 

“You’ll read it now and you’ll answer me!” 
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“David, you will please to conduct yourself 
in my of&ce with the good manners and respect 
which I demand of any of my clerks. Or you 
will leave it — ^now ! ” 

He rang the bell. Mr. Allen tapped instantly 
at the door and entered the room. 

Cleeve took the letter, folded it, and dropped 
it into a drawer of his desk. “Go through the 
letters for me, David. Now, Allen, if you 
please.” 

David took up the papers and stumbled to 
his desk, as Mr. AUen advanced, brisk, smiling, 
and obsequious. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


ACTION DELAYED 

T hrough the brief conference with Mr. 

Allen — swift survey, comment, and deci- 
sion — Mr. Cleeve was conscious of David’s 
straggle for, and his attainment of, control, by 
his delay at first to open the letters, and by 
his nervous movements, the rustling and 
crackling of papers, as letter by letter was 
opened and sorted. Glancing at David once, 
he saw him white-faced but steady of hands, 
and seeming to have concentrated his mind on 
the work before him. 

Cleeve knew a faint sense of triumph. The 
boy was acquiring a habit of self-control and 
discipline — a balance of mind which should 
profit him and his administration of Cleeve & 
Cleeve in years to be. This was no indecisive 
weakling, as Cleeve had feared to his recent 
maturity. David had force of will and purpose 
— ^manhood. 

Cleeve nerved himself for renewal of con- 
flict at Allen’s withdrawal from the room. His 
sense of triumph and satisfaction was definite, 
when at his summons : “Now, David, please ! ” 
David rose, took up the letters and laid them 
arranged in order before him; and at his 
words; “Sit down, David!” took the chair 
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beside his desk, with pencil and paper ready 
for his dictation. 

Meeting self-control with self-control, Cleeve 
dealt swiftly, clearly, and decisively with the 
letters, and dismissed David to his desk. His 
approval and admiration of him were strength- 
ened by his immediate concentration on his 
task. Cleeve affected not to watch him, though 
studying him furtively — the boy’s white, intent 
look and the firmness of his lips gave him sud- 
den cause for doubt. Had his tactics failed in 
truth? Had David reached a decision, not to 
be influenced by any new discussion, order, or 
appeal? Was this fulfilment of his duties no 
more than the action of a mere automaton — 
evidence in no way of defeat or reconciliation 
with defeat, or acceptance of the dictates of 
Henry Cleeve? 

Cleeve made a show of activity. His bell 
summoned to him head after head of branch 
or department of the Stores and their activities. 
Attended by Mr. Allen, he made a tour of the 
Stores, inspected and appraised the silks and 
satins of the latest consignment. Cigar at lips, 
he walked out to the wharf, and for the while 
watched, and affected to direct, the despatch 
of grain and wool to the merchantman loading 
for London. 

All this while his mind was detached from 
the affairs of Cleeve & Cleeve by the thought 
of David, sitting, white and hard of look, at 
the desk. He returned to his office, took 
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Isabel’s letter from the drawer, and read it. 
David, he knew, did not glance at him. 

He was alert instantly to the effect of the 
letter on David’s mind, and the menace of its 
challenge to his own authority and aims. In 
his first dark rage he interpreted Isabel’s 
motive to be to draw the boy to her. Such a 
letter was bound to impel him to leave Hobart 
Town for Sydney, in quest of her, in defiance 
of Cleeve’s authority. Rage passed for an 
uneasy sense of the justice of her cause, and 
of pity for her. Memories rose, gloomy and 
accusing — the dull fool Charles, that he had 
thought to curb and discipline her, and failing 
in folly — as in trust of her — had turned her 
from his doors, precipitating tragedy, lending 
colour and credence to the scandal that shamed 
her, ostracized her, beyond hope of restoration 
to her social caste, the Cleeves — her son. 

He suppressed the memories — the hateful, 
haunting memory of his own guilt. He directed 
his mind to the solution of the problem — ^how 
now to hold David; how now to defeat an 
influence stronger, he knew, than any force of 
will or authority of guardianship of his own? 

The boy was nearly twenty-one years of age. 
Three months more, and he must inherit his 
father’s estate, small, yet sufficient to support 
him and his mother — sufficient to place him 
beyond the power of Henry Cleeve, who loved 
him as a son, and planned for him only — or 
Cleeve & Cleeve. 

N 

- 
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How now ? . . . Surrender to Isabel Cleeve 
— ^sanction her return to Hobart Town — the 
boy’s withdrawal from his home to hers — ^with 
the retention of his prospects with Cleeve & 
Cleeve? Defy society? That was nothing; 
the narrow circle of the Island — Government 
House, officialdom, and the free Colonists, and 
their wives and families — ^how should they 
count to Henry Cleeve ? 

Admit defeat! 

The thought was intolerable. Remembering 
long ago. 

The morning was passing to noon. David 
was gathering up his letters. When they were 
read, and signed, and sealed, David would be 
free to leave the office for lunch. Cleeve w^ould 
be alone for thought and purpose. 

"Thank you, David. I shall read them at 
my leisure. You may go out to lunch now, 
I think; it is turning twelve o’clock.” 

"But ” 

"Now, I think, David!” 

"My mother’s letter ?” 

"I have read it. Here it is. Thank you.” 

"Will you listen to me, sir, now?” 

“Not now, David! I have said this even- 
ing!” 

"I insist!” 

“Nay, I insist, David! I will allow no 
such affair — ^personal affair — though of interest 
acute to you — and to me — to trespass on the 
affairs of Cleeve & Cleeve.” 



CHAPTER XXVII 


CLEEVE — ^BUT CLEEVE ! 

C LEEVE did not drive home with David 
from the Stores that day. 

During the heat of the summer he had given 
up his horsemanship. He feared the activity 
as likely to induce the recurrence of pain. His 
freedom from attack for the past month, and 
his confidence in his restoration to health led 
him, that cool and pleasant afternoon, to send 
for his horse. He would ride through tlie 
Government Paddock and back by New Town. 

He admitted to himself no tax on mind and 
neiwes from the tense struggle of his will with 
David's will through the day — the boy's insist- 
ence on discussion of Mrs. Cleeve and the 
questions inevitable from her letter, and his 
own refusal, directed by no petty tyranny, or 
absurd stipulation that a personal affair, even 
of vital importance to David and himself, 
should not intrude on the work of Cleeve & 
Cleeve, but through his own indecision. The 
ride should clear his mind of doubts and 
sentimental follies. 

He left the office at five o’clock. Going out, 
he ignored David’s white look, or the passion 
burning in his eyes. He rode slowly into the 
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Government Paddock, feeling a weariness of 
mind and body, and not responding to the 
warmth of the sun, the keenness of the sea 
breeze, or the beauty of the River Derwent and 
its shores below him to his right. 

He heeded with lack of interest the carriages 
of the wealth and fashion of Hobart Town. He 
bowed stiffly on recognition, but he did not rein 
in his horse so that he might greet and talk 
with wife and daughters of official or free 
Colonist — ^from his melancholy, and his absorp- 
tion in the problem of Isabel Cleeve and David. 
Riding slowly, he kept his horse apace with 
the horses of an open carriage, and he did not 
glance at the occupants of the carriage. He 
had ridden far out toward New Town, before 
he noticed that Rachel Welland was driven in 
her carriage beside him. 

Her veil was raised from her pale face. She 
seemed not to heed him. In his glance and 
momentary confusion he believed that her lips 
were smiling faintly and contemptuously. She 
did not bow to him; and, touching his horse 
with his whip, he rode past the carriage with- 
out salutation, having a thought of her pallor 
and rigidity, and of her hatred and contempt 
for him, unappeased by years. 

His memory of her — and chiefly of her in 
the final and irreconcilable quarrel — ^intruded 
on, and played its cruel and humiliating part 
and association with, Isabel Cleeve and him- 
self. Rachel had suspected his disloyalty to 
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her. She had understood the death of his 
affection for her, and his desire to be free from 
his engagement to her, though he had con- 
tinued to profess his admiration for her. She 
had not known the truth then. She had leamt 
this through intuition, suspicion, or merciless 
logic, only on Isabel Cleeve’s return to Hobart 
Town, and his interview with her at the 
Welland house. He had betrayed to 
her, despite his confidence of scrupulous 
control, by voice, or look, the passion un- 
slaked, enduring, and continuing to torment 
him. 

His cheek was hot — not from the sunlight, 
but from his sense of shame. He should have 
shown manhood long ago. He should have 
declared frankly and boldly to Charles that he, 
not Faraday ! 

He checked the torment of the thought. He 
must have clearness of mind and purpose in 
encountering David that night. He won neither 
clearness nor decision from reflection, and from 
the ride no elation, sense of vigour and health, 
but only weariness. 

Cleeve rode to his home, bathed, and 
changed his clothes before going down to 
dinner. He hid from Serena, he believed, his 
discomfort — sickness of mind or body. He 
talked hghtly and gaily of the affairs of the 
day, and he listened politely to her chatter and 
trivialities — of the house, the Cleeves, and their 
circle. He endeavoured to arouse in David a 
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responsive show of interest still in the theme of 
Port Phillip and his adventures. 

David held himself coldly and obstinately 
aloof, scarcely speaking, eating and drinking 
little, and facing him at table with their wine, 
watching him with sullen eyes, and seeming 
on the verge of outburst. 

Deliberately Cleeve, ere he made his way to 
the study, lingered in the parlour with Miss 
Serena. Her questions were troubled — ^what 
was amiss with David and him — ^what now? 
He confided to her that Mrs. Charles had 
written a letter to David, and that he had 
deferred, to his interview with the boy now, the 
assertion of his authority. 

He had acquired from many glasses of wine 
a definite renewal of strength and confidence. 
On entering the study, he found David awaiting 
him, and from his irritation of this breach of 
the Cleeve code — that no member of the house- 
hold should precede him to the study or enter 
it without his summons — he checked himself 
only with the ironic thought, what could rule 
or regulation count with impending crisis, as, 
in truth, he recognized this interview? 

David had risen from his seat beside the 
table as Cleeve entered. He did not speak; 
his pallor was clear even through the sunburn 
of Port Phillip, and his eyes were sullen and 
intent. With a glance of arrogance and anger 
at him, Cleeve walked to the hearth, and would 
have leaned against the chimney-shelf and 
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faced him so, but for a sense of weakness — a 
tendency to reel and fall, as from vertigo, or 
from the heaviness of wine upon him — he 
walked to his desk and sat down. David did 
not advance, but stood beside the table still, 
and faced him. 

“Pray, sit down, David ! ” Cleeve said. And 
David, not heeding, he was impelled peevishly 
to protest. “Must you stand so and glare like 
a madman at me ? Is it not possible for you 
to control yourself, as a man should, and must 
in my house in any talk between us?” 

David moved forward, and stared down at 
him. His control of voice and gaze was surer 
than Cleeve’s own control. 

“I have endui'ed all day your whim and 
pleasure — not to consider — not to speak — till 
to-night, of my Mother’s letter to me, and its 
bearing on her future and my own. Are yo\i 
not content with this ? Is this no proof of my 
control and my endurance?” 

“You dare to use such a tone to me,” Cleeve 
said — and the gxip of his fingers on his desk 
symbolized ruthless assertion of will over weak- 
ness, doubt, and hesitation — “that I am 
tempted to say to you now that there will be 
no discussion — I shall tolerate none — of this 
letter and its writer, or hope of alteration 
or amendment of m\' decision — it is known to 
you.” 

He paused an instant; he proceeded steadily 
then; “I have consented to hear you — any- 
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thing you have to say — ^which may weigh with 
me, and my decision on her return — that I 
allow no association of you with her, or 
approach of her to you, as my ward and heir.” 

“Sir,” David said, “I do not guess — I do not 
understand yet — ^the reason for my Mother’s 
going so from Hobart Town, other than her 
concern for me — ^your threat of injury to me 
by disinheritance — and through her dread that, 
listening to me, and knowing from me that 
loss — ^if that be loss — ^is nothing to me, she 
might be induced to stay with me. Defying 
you, and any threat of yours, as I should have 
defied you — and defy you now. What other 
reason should she have than this?” 

“Is this a question to me?” 

“It is my question — ^yes ! ” 

“There is a reason stronger than this reason, 
David!” Cleeve’s voice was hard, and clear 
as steel, and his look inflexible. He repeated : 
“There is a reason!” 

“Give me the reason!” 

“No! I shall not give the reason!” 

“I demand 

“Demand of her, then, not of me ! ” 

“Is she at hberty to speak?” 

“As I am not at liberty to speak!” 

“Or I at liberty to ask her ! ” 

Colour had mounted to David’s brow; fire 
had flamed in his sombre eyes. His voice, in 
its hard, insistent strength, had prevailed over 
Cleeve’s cold, clear voice, and its note of 
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mastery. Now power and passion seemed to 
die in him. He drew back from the desk, and 
stumbled to the hearth, and leaned against the 
shelf, and bowed his head upon his arms. "No 
one is free to ask that question of her.” 

“Have I compelled &e question?” Cleeve 
sneered. “Have I suggested there could be 
aught against her, for all the years of your 
life in my house? Have you heard aught 
belittling her, or reflecting on her, or summon- 
ing up for her — or against her — ^the past, the 
sorrow of the past, her tragedy and our greater 
tragedy ?” 

“Yet you kept secret from me that she was 
living still ! ” 

“For your sake, David!” 

“No!" 

“And for her sake?” 

“No, I say!” 

“Thinking her dead, you loved her and 
revered her!” 

“Knowing her living — still I love — and I 
revere — as never I loved her as she was sug- 
gested by you all, a visionary saint, a Cleeve 
saint in a Cleeve Heaven.” 

"What need of this now from you to me — 
knowing my thought oifly to spare you from 
knowledge ?” 

“To spare me!” David turned, and leaned 
forward, eyes aflame. “To spare me! Was 
that your motive?" 

“To spare you — and her!” 
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“No!” 

"David, 111 not tolerate this. Ill not listen 
longer to you. Go!” 

“Out of your house?” 

“Out of this room.” 

"Out of your house — readily out of your 
house ! But knowing — knowing — ^why you 
were silent all those years ! Not for her sake 
— ^not for mine — for your own sake. 

Cleeve did not falter. His hand was steady 
on the desk. His eyes were clear and direct, 
and his voice unshaken : “David, if you think 
to go to her ” 

“I am going to her!” 

“If you go to her, I say again, ask her this 
question — ^had I cause for silence other than 
thought for her — and you? . . . Nay, listen — 
do not interrupt me — again interrupt me, but 
listen to me — ^for I shall say my say, and make 
an end ! Go to her — if you will — ^knowing that, 
if you go, whatever the grief to me — ^w^hat- 
ever the loss and loneliness to me — ^for I have 
loved you dearly, and hoped and planned for 
you, you shall not come again to me or to my 
house! My doors — even as my heart — shall 
be closed fast against you! You shall have 
from me — nothing! You may hope to inherit 
nothing other than your father’s small estate; 
it has lain all these years untouched, not 
invested in, not increased by, the trade of 
Cleeve & Cleeve!” 

“I go to-night!” 
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“To-night — ^to-morrow — as you will ! I shall 
not seek again to hold you by me. I shall not 
lift my voice again in remonstrance or in 
caution or in appeal to you — for your own sake 
to trust me and obey me. The choice is yours 
— to stay with me; but, staying, to obey and 
trust me ! ” 

“Trust you ?” 

“Unquestioning, to trust me ! ” 

"Answer my question!” 

"Which you should not ask!” 

“My question — ^my question ” 

"I shall not answer,” Cleeve said. "Go — 
now ! ” — and wearily he sank back in his chair, 
and did not look again at David, hesitant for 
a little while, seeming to struggle with a storm 
of passion, and to gain control, and going then 
swiftly and in silence fiom the room. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE UNWRITTEN WORDS 

M ISS SERENA, by the fireside in the 
parlour, with the windows fast shut and 
the curtains drawn against the strengthened 
and chill wind from the south, was knitting 
from habit, and without purpose to divert her 
mind from the knowledge and the fear of new 
strife between her brother and David. 

No sound of voices could pass from the study 
had she so far yielded to her curiosity and fear 
as to leave the parlour and approach the door. 
From the parlour she heard only the sound 
of David’s footsteps to the hall. He seemed to 
hesitate, and at the thought that he might be 
going out of the house, she left her chair, and 
opened the door, and called to him : "David ! 
You’re not going out, are you?” And hearing 
his reply, dull and hoarse: "No! Not yet. 
Aunt!” — she appealed to him: "Dear, won't 
you come and sit with me for a while, and talk 
to me ?” ^ 

His voice was hoarse and lifeless still : “No,'" 
if you please, not now. Aunt Serena ! ” — ^to her 
disquiet. 

She would have gone to him instantly, but 
he was already stumbling up the stairs. She 
hoped that he was going to bed. 
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She knew the cause of quarrel — ^the tenseness 
between Henry and David had been clear to 
her at the dinner table. Mrs. Charles! She 
knew from Henry that Isabel was still in 
Sydney — still a menace to the Cleeve peace and 
happiness, and control of David. Mrs. Charles 
must have written in her letter to David — a 
letter saying — ^what else should it say? — that 
she could not bear the separation from him, 
and that she was coming back to Hobart Town, 
and that he must go to her. 

Loving David — having suffered even 
through the separation from him in that 
rash, dangerous visit to Port Phillip, Serena 
Cleeve understood, at least, Isabel's heart and 
mind, even if her own jealousy allowed no 

pity. 

Isabel should not take the boy from them! 
Henry must assert himself — prevent it — defeat 
her! . . . 

Henry had the right! 

Serena Cleeve dropped a stitch in her knit- 
ting. She looked suddenly in the direction of 
the study, envisaging Henry at his desk, his 
letters — his diary. Henry had the right to hold 
, David yet. 

She did not pick up the stitch. Knitting and 
needles slipped unheeded to the floor. Miss 
Serena’s reflections were such as now to bring 
colour to her cheeks, to cause her hands to 
tremble, her piety to frame and her lips to 
utter whispered prayers and intercessions. 
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Henry had the right! . . . Thank God that 
at least Charles had been spared the knowledge 
— the cruel knowledge 1 

Yet Henry had the right! David must not 
go to Isabel — that wicked woman, Isabel ! 

She looked again — ^with sense of terror — 
toward the study. Henry — should she go to 
him — should she dare to tell him of the diary 
that November morning? She had not really 
been inquisitive and prying. She had not so 
far forgotten herself as gentlewoman! . . . 
But the fear since, and the sense of shame I 

Still envisaging Henry seated at his desk with 
his letters — or the diary open before him, 
recording the event of the day — of new quarrel 
with David, because of Isabel. Longing to tell 
him, and beg him to forgive her, that she had 
glanced at the open diary that morning — 
chanced to see. She was too much afraid. She 
would not dare to confess. She could not bring 
herself to tell him she had read the words he 
had written. No gentlewoman could! 

But . . . but . . . she could not endure to 
wait here much longer in this anxiety for him 
and David, all through Isabel — and her sin of 
long ago ! 

Envisaging — imagining, yet forming no 
faithful picture of Henry Cleeve in his study. 

Cleeve sat silent and exhausted at his desk, 
long after David had gone from the study. His 
thought of failure was calamitous. He had 
lacked strength of will, and wisdom, in this 
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conflict with the boy — the beloved boy! His 
threat though made with rigid control of voice 
and eyes — though sounding ruthless, and final, 
had meant no more than the nervous outbreak 
of the defeated man 

Defeated — ^j^es — in love, and hope, and ambi- 
tion for the boy! Defeated still, as long ago, 
b}^ Isabel Cleeve. Having lost all ! 

The papers on his desk crackled and rustled 
beneath his arms. The mere sound recalled 
him to habit and routine. He must read the 
letters and reports, and at least determine his 
replies, not write. 

No ! He was too weary to-night. He would 
go from the study to Serena presently, and talk 
with her a little while, and confide in her so 
much as he deemed proper to confide — not dis- 
tressing her unduly. He would go then to his 
room. The drug might give him respite — for- 
getfulness. The diary — yes, he would write a 
few lines in the diary. He would not relinquish 
that habit. He would write. . . . 

He rose, and walked slowly and feebly to 
the safe. He took out the diary, and returned 
to his desk. Turning over the leaves, he 
noticed suddenly the record unfinished through 
David’s interruption on the eve of Isabel’s 
flight from Hobart Town; 

David has asked me this night whether, 
in truth, he is my son. I have denied this, 
though my heaxl yearns for him. Had I 
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not heeded Isabel, the hurt to her, and that 
obligation of a gentleman, I might have 
been led to tell him 

That unfinished sentence suggested more 
than he had thought to write — even in his 
anger and distress thought to write. He must 
write — alter — erase. ... If anyone read . . . 
later ... if David read ? 

He stretched out his hand for his pen. It 
had fallen to the floor. He leaned from his 
chair to pick it up. 

This agony at heart; this sense of choking 
. . . falling. . . . 



CHAPTER XXIX 


WILL AND TESTAMENT 

M r. JAMES LADE, spectacled, middle- 
aged, glossy, of funeral black, ended his 
reading of the will of Henry Cleeve, raised his 
head and looked at the Cleeves assembled in 
the study. This look invited and suggested his 
confidence in his competence to reply satisfac- 
torily to questions. 

Miss Serena had dictated the use and the 
preparation of the study for this solemn assem- 
blage of Cleeves, on return from the funeral, 
for Mr. Lade’s reading of poor Heniy’s will. 
Miss Serena's intense grief had not blinded her 
to the impropriety and probability of a dispute 
on such a day with Susannah, on the opening 
of the parlour windows, or the difficulty likely 
to face Mr. Lade in reading in a room darkened 
with brocade curtains against the sunlight 
which mocked mourning, and would cause the 
fading of the dyes and patterns of the parlour 
carpet. 

Mr. Lade, then, was seated at the table in 
the study, with the will before him, and Miss 
Serena to his right and James and Susannah 
Learoyd to his left, and Joseph and Amelia 
and Richard Allen grouped on the long sofa 
by the window, and David at the foot of 
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the table. David sat stiffly, his face very 
pale, his eyes very heavy, but his lips in a hard 
line. 

Serena, watching him with tear-dimmed eyes 
and sad affection, had detected no change of 
expression on his face during the reading of 
the will. Perhaps dear David had not under- 
stood that the Cleeve fortune was his, without 
restriction or deductions, apart from the annu- 
ity to herself, the gifts to Susannah and James, 
and the faithful servants of the house and 
Cleeve & Cleeve. Though dear Henry had for- 
gotten Cousin James and Amelia and Richard, 
he had left £ioo to Caroline, but that was all. 

No, David could not have understood that 
he was the heir — all was his. Or was he 
troubled still by the thought of the quarrel 
with poor Henry on that dreadful night, even 
though his Aunt Serena had told him again 
and again that it was not the quarrel — ^poor 
Uncle Henry had been ill for a long while, his 
doctor had known how serious it was and had 
cautioned him? 

David looked so white and sad and strange. 
Not so sad as Cousin Joseph or Amelia or 
Richard. Joseph's eyes were round and 
staring, his mouth was open — ^he was gaping 
like a fish. 

Mr. Lade was waiting for one of them to 
speak — not patiently waiting, perhaps, for his 
fingers were tapping on the parchment. 

“Ha-hum!” Mr. Lade coughed? 
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James was leaning forward, his brown hand 
touching the table. "I think I follow you 
aright, Mr. Lade — the will leaves practically 
the whole estate to David ?” 

“Apart from the bequests.” 

“Precisely ! . . . David steps into poor 
Cleeve’s shoes — David is Cleeve & Cleeve?” 

“In effect, certainly.” 

“And I congratulate David accordingly!” 
Learoyd said, looking down the table, and 
nodding at the boy. “I assure him as I assure 
you, Mr. Lade, that no grudging or jealous 
spirit prompts my question — happily I need 
not grudge him or be jealous of his fortune. 
May I ask this, Mr. Lade ?” He hesitated, and 
glanced again at David. 

“Certainly, sir — any question?” Lade said, 
tapping the parchment still. “Any question ! ” 

“Only this, then? David is a minor — ^yet, 
under the will, as I interpret it, he is given full 
authority, while you and I, sir, are appointed 
to act only in an advisory capacity ?” 

Lade nodded. “Undoubtedly, sir!” 

“I do not reflect on David or his sense of 
responsibility,” Learoyd said, leaning back in 
his chair, “when I say that granting such 
powers to a minor over an estate — or a trading 
house of the importance of Cleeve & Cleeve — 
and involving such problems and difficulties in 
its control and management, is unlike Mr. 
Cleeve — extraordinarily unlike him!” 

“The explanation's simple, sir,” Lade said 
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dryly. “It lies in Mr. Cleeve’s affection for 

Mr. David Cleeve ” 

“I grant you that, but ” 

“Pardon me! And in Mr. Cleeve’s confi- 
dence in his own health and vigour. He looked 
forward to many years of life 1 ” 

“Poor Henry,” Serena moaned. “Oh, poor, 
poor Henry!” 

“His confidence that he would outlast by 
many years the date of Mr. David Cleeve’s 
attaining his majority, and of his training and 
preparing young Mr. Cleeve for the responsi- 
bilities of controlling the Cleeve Stores, deter- 
mined him in his instructions to me. Natur- 
ally, I pointed out the possibility of his death 
before young Mr. Cleeve — ha-hum! — ^was fully 
qualified by years and experience to take Mr. 
Cleeve’s place at the head of such a House. 
You, Mr. Cleeve” — ^with a smile and bow at 
David — “will acquit me of any reflection on 
your capacity for such responsibility — as yet!” 
David nodded, not speaking. 

“Thank you!” Lade said. “My late client 
did not take my advice. He clearly viewed 
the contingency as an impossibility — or, at 
least, as so remote from probability as not to 
justify guardianship for his nephew during his 
minority. He was anxious, he assured me, that 
Mr. David Cleeve should not be fettered or 
restricted in his administration of Cleeve & 
Cleeve. In any case, he was likely to assume 
control only in his maturity, and with full 
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qualifications. Have I satisfied you, Mr. 
Learoyd ?” 

Learoyd nodded. “Thank you, yes, Mr. 
Lade. Beyond assuring David — and you, sir, 
of my readiness to fulfil my duties, as adviser 
to him — and according to his wishes — I have 
no comment” 

He looked again with kindness at David. 

David’s voice was expressionless; “Thank 
you, sir.” 

Mr. Lade turned to Miss Serena. “Have 
I made everything clear to you. Miss 
Cleeve ?” 

Serena touched her eyes with her handker- 
chief, sniffed, and assented faintly. 

“Mr. Learoyd,” Lade said. “Mr. Learoyd, 
I took it, spoke for you, as for himself. . . . 
Thank you. . . . Mr. Allen, sir?” 

Mr. Allen’s eyes were staring still, and his 
mouth was open. He mopped his forehead — 
and his eyes — with his handkerchief, and he 
rubbed his perspiring hands. Mrs. Allen’s 
aspect was stony. Dick lounged on the sofa, 
with his legs crossed, his hands in his pockets, 
and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

"Mr. Allen — Mrs. Allen — have you any ques- 
tions?” Mr. Lade asked crisply. “Or have I 
made everything clear and satisfactory to 
you?” 

Mr. Allen seemed to recover his balance : “I 
beg j-our pardon, sir, I’m sure; I beg your 
pardon. No questions — none at all. I gather 
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that Mr. David Cleeve succeeds Mr. Henry 
Cleeve immediately?” 

“Certainly, sir!” 

“Then,” Mr. Allen said, with enthusiasm, “I 
congratulate the new Head of our House — 
do, indeed! And, like Mr. Learoyd, here, I 
assure him of our loyalty — ^my son’s loyalty 
and mine, sir — and of our affection, my 
family’s affection — and mine!” 

But David did not glance at Mr. Allen. 



CHAPTER XXX 


GLOOM, HOPE, DECISION 

D avid sat alone at table. The sea winds 
had grown stronger with the night, and 
their sound about the house was melancholy. 
The curtains drawn before the windows stirred 
sluggishly to draughts, and this cold movement 
of the air disordered the lights of the candles. 
High, branching candlesticks stood to right 
and left of David’s place at the head of the 
table. The decanter of wine before him was 
untouched, and his glass dry. 

Always the shadows seemed to him to hang 
about him, and the room to bear the blackness 
and the silver of funeral trappings, and, from 
the dim reflection in the mirrors of the candle- 
flames, the pale gold and the whiteness of the 
flowers that day. White of face and black of 
clothes, seeming narrow-shouldered and under- 
sized from the vastness of the room, he sat 
lonely, on this first night of his mastery of the 
House of Cleeve. 

He was unable yet to divert mind and spirit 
from the gloom and state of the day, the climax 
of the days of gloom since the death of Henrj' 
Cleeve. He was unable to repel his sense of 
guilt through that last quarrel. He envisaged 
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Cleeve now — facing him in the study, the cold, 
clear eyes, the look of strength and decision, 
and yet his own understanding, in that under- 
tone, of an emotion which Cleeve had thought, 
yet failed, to conceal. And thinking to go from 
Cleeve’s house on the following morning — ^for 
ever, and lying awake, without regret for 
parting from Cleeve, but planning only the 
future, and picturing his Mother and her 
delight when he followed her to Sydney — lov- 
ing her so much as to have given up all for 
her; not hating and not pitying Mr. Cleeve, 
he remembered cruelly, he had heard his aunt’s 
wild cry; he had rushed down the stairs, and 
had seen 

He could not exclude from his mind the 
memory of the marble whiteness of Cleeve’s 
face — its grandeur — ^the pride and mockery of 
the lips — ^it had seemed to David. Thence this 
semblance — this white mask of Cleeve’s reality 
— had seemed to dominate the sombre pageant 
of the days to the climax — ^black and silver of 
funeral trappings; blackness of the Rev. Mr. 
Bedford’s gown and Book; blackness of 
mourning, state, with Government House, 
officialdom, trade and commerce of Hobart 
Town, combined in that last scene of pagean- 
try'. The sun had glittered white and silver 
over St. David’s burial-ground, but tire breeze 
had not mourned through the gum trees, and 
the gaiety of birds had mocked. 

Black and silver in this room, and a moaning 
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wind sounding about the house, and as the 
lights cowered, the shadows closing in on 
David, heavy as the shadows of Cleeve & 
Cleeve, closing in ! 

He was incapable yet of pride or elation or 
wonder at his inheritance. He had a sense of 
irony in the finality of the quarrel with Mr. 
Cleeve, and the purposed splendour of this last 
gift. He had learnt so to loathe the Stores and 
their trading — the subjection of his mind and 
will to Cleeve's ambition — ^that he viewed them 
still as mastering him, not mastered by him. 
The will and authority of Henry Cleeve 
endured over David through the Cleeve Stores. 

He hated, and he feared the Cleeve Stores ! 

David w'as free to exercise will and authority 
to secure to himself the supreme happiness of 
his Mother’s restoration to him. Mr. Cleeve 
had set up no barriers through his will. He 
had not dreamed, instructing Lade for his will, 
of the possibility' of her return to Hobart Town, 
or he might have framed — might have devised 
— the obstacles to her reunion with David. He 
might have offered choice in his will between 
inheritance and devotion to her. 

But would he have planned so? Had he 
hated her in truth, or could he have thought 
to yield to her, after his death, the right which, 
living, he withheld from her? 

That question, unanswered by him — and 
never to be asked of her — that fear, to be im- 
prisoned in the dark recess of mind — forgotten ! 
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Unforgettable! Yet everything to David 
from Henry Cleeve — as from father to son ? 

David swept his right hand across his brow 
as though passionately to dispel the hateful and 
persistent thought and fear. He poured wine 
into his glass and drank. He pictured with 
emotion — and yet without elation — ^the meeting 
with his Mother. She would return I He had 
written to her immediately on Mr. Cleeve’s 
death, begging — ordering — her return. He had 
told Mr. Lade this day to write to her, and to 
send her money for her return. And he had 
sent off a letter to her, telling her that he was 
master of Cleeve & Cleeve — the money, this 
house. She must come to him. She would be 
mistress of his home. She would be happy— 
she must be happy ! 

He must tell Aunt Serena and Aunt 
Susannah that his Mother was coming home 
to him. They were in the parlour — ^he would 
go tell them now. They would be veiy angiy^ 
Aunt Serena thought to be mistress of the 
house still, till he married — Anne, he supposed. 
They wanted him to marry Anne. But Anne ? 

Anne had spoken in pity of his Mother. 
Anne had told him to defy Henry Cleeve. 
Anne would approve now, knowing that his 
Mother must return to him and share all with 
him and be mistress of his house. This was 
his house. 

It wasn't all a dream. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


INDIVIDUALITY OF SERENA CLEEVE 

A unt Susannah was staying for the 

night in solace to Aunt Serena in her 
grief and loneliness. Uncle James, with a 
sympathetic understanding not expected of him 
by David, had not suggested his companion- 
ship for the boy that evening. 

David's thought was that Uncle Henry’s 
influence, shaping, disciplining, and directing 
all the Cleeves, had allowed none to reveal true 
character or individuality. Learoyd, who had 
seemed nebulous and indefinite to him, now 
showed himself shrewd, competent, and kindly. 
David did not underestimate the value of 
Learoj^d and Lade to him. How should he 
hope, unaided, to guide the destinies of tlie 
Cleeve Stores? 

And just as Learoyd, no longer over-shad- 
owed by Mr. Cleeve, was real and of appeal 
to him, Aunt Serena, whom he had thought 
as shadowy and colourless as her hair, her caps, 
and her gowns, had become a reality exacting, 
and dictatorial — if her purpose had been onl>’ 
to direct him in the punctilious performance of 
all the duties, and compliance with all the con- 
ventions, through time of death and funeral, 
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even to the band on his hat, the quality of his 
black gloves, and his black cravat. He had 
the uneasy feeling that she assumed as her right 
the head of the household, in succession to tiie 
brother of whom she had stood so much in awe. 

The idol had fallen, and the high priestess 
usurped the idol’s place on the pedestal. 

Aunt Susannah sat on the sofa. Aunt Serena 
sat in her chair by the fireside. Susannah’s 
rich colour and good looks triumphed over her 
heavy mourning. Serena, by her pallor and 
the blackness of her dress, and the hard bright- 
ness of her eyes, was definite and distinctive 
to David, on his entering the parlour, as never 
during Uncle Henry’s lifetime. Almost he 
imagined in her the arrogance of the Cleeve 
tilt of chin. 

The windows were closed, the curtains were 
drawn, and the fire burned brightly. Aunt 
Susannah dabbed her brows and her chin with 
her handkerchief far more often than she 
dabbed her eyes. 

She smiled sadly and aftectionately at David. 
“Well, my dear? Come and sit down by me 
—do!’’ 

“Thank you. Aunt.’’ He sat down beside 
her, facing Serena. Henry’s chair stood in its 
place by the hearth. 

“I am glad that you have left your own 
company at last, David,’’ Susannah said. 
“Sitting alone with sad thoughts is not good 
for vou, 3^ou know, my dear.” 
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He nodded. “Probably not. But there is 
much I have to consider and decide for myself 
— naturally.” 

"But, David, poor Henry planned everything 
so clearly and well for you,” Serena protested. 
“You have only to follow his plans — and 
wishes!” Her gaze at him was direct and 
challenging. 

He did not hesitate. He said instantly: 
“You understand my meaning. Aunt Serena. 
My Mother’s return to me, and the changes it 
must mean in this house I ” 

Aunt Susannah’s hand touched his hand in 
evidence of sympathy. 

Serena’s eyes seemed to darken from the con- 
traction of her brows. Her voice was hard, 
cold, and unfaltering : “David — is this a 
thought or consideration fitting for you on the 
very night of your Uncle’s burial?” 

He said steadily : “I wish not to distress you. 
Aunt Serena; but to me it is — ^must be — my 
thought, my supreme thought, this night or 
any night or day ! My Mother shall return to 
me — I am bent on this. I have written to her. 
I have instructed Mr. Lade. She shall come 
home!” 

“Home!” Serena breathed. “Home!” 

“My home!” he said. “And her home!” 

“David,” Serena whispered, "had my brother 
lived, this house must have been closed to her. 
The very night he died — and I speak of this 
only that you may ask yourself — ^your cons- 
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cience — ^what was his wish — ^he told you — this 
I guess; this I know — that your association 
with her meant your alienation from him, and 
your loss of aU he had to give — all that so 
generously he has given ! Remembering this, 
will you take all from him, yet in defiance of 
him, with no respect for his wish, even though 
he is dead ? Will you not fulfil your obligation 
to him? Your obligation should be solemn — 
sacred ! ” 

David said only : “I call my Mother home ! ” 

"David,” Serena said, shuddering now, and 
seeming to shrink from him, "his mere sus- 
picion of this would have lost you all!” 

"I should have lost all willingly for her. He 
knew this. I was frank with him.” 

"It was too late!” Serena whispered. "He 
would have disinherited you — justly have dis- 
inherited you ” 

"Oh, Serena ! ” Susannah cried, in trembling 
protest. "How can you say this ?” 

"Knowing!” 

He nodded. "Probably not. But there is 
loved David ? David was all in all to 
him!” 

"And he — ^to David — ^nothing!” 

David had risen, and looked down at Miss 
Serena. His voice was controlled, and yet 
decisive. "Aunt, I have considered — I have 
considered fully since Uncle Henry’s death, 
just as last year — ^long before his death — I con- 
sidered, and resolved. My Mother is more to 
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me than aught or ali on earth. My duty is 
to her, as my love is hers, supremely hers!” 

"By right I ” Susannah cried. 

Serena, white as death, and shrinking from 
David still, but with her eyes dark with menace 
and resentment, whispered; “By no right left 
to her! She forfeited all . . . long ago she 
forfeited all!” 

“I listen to no reflections on my Mother,” 
David said. "I tolerate none! My home is 
mj^ Mother’s home. She is the mistress of my 
house — ^the rightful mistress of my house ! . . . 
I have no wish to dispossess you. Aunt, or hurt 
you, or humiliate you. You have been mistress 
of this house all the j^ears I have lived in it. 
You shall continue mistress of it!” 

"When first she enters the house,” Serena 
cried, “I leave it, David!” 

“She shall not come to this house! I shall 
go from it — ^find — buy or build another house 
— my own and hers ! ” 

“Give up this house for her ?” Serena gasped. 

He retorted : “No — ^for you ! You may con- 
tinue here, as mistress of it. She and I will 
never dispossess you ! ” 

“David, that’s generous — extravagantly gen- 
erous!” Susannah said. “But it’s wise — and 
splendid — and ’ ’ 

Serena, with a passionate gesture, cried out 
harshly: “You mean you’ll leave me here — 
alone — deserting me — ^for her ! You mean that 
my love of you — and my care of you, all the 
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years, count nothing to you — ^measured by 
her!” 

"I thank you for your kindness to me and 
your affection for me,” David said steadily, 
"and I offer to you ” 

“David, I’ll not bear it! David, I’ll not let 
her take you from me ! David, you don’t know 
— you don’t guess — ^what she is — ^what she has 
done!” 

"Serena! For Heaven’s sake, Serena,” 
Susannah gasped, starting up. “David, don’t 
listen to her! David, please go.” 

The passion of his burning eyes, his white, 
distorted face, and his voice unnatural and 
strained, stilled Serena’s storm of hysteria, and 
Susannah’s protest and appeal. 

"I allow no one to speak so of my Mother 
in my house ! Go from my house. To-morrow 
and for ever.” 



CHAPTER XXXII 


ASHES 

D avid sat alone in the study. He had 
avoided Henry Cleeve’s chair at the 
desk. He was seated, as many a night of 
Cleave's lifetime, in the chair by the table. A 
copy of the will was before him. 

He had read and re-read its contents. His 
thought was satiric that he had imagined that 
he might find in it any evidence or suggestion 
of Uncle Henry’s mind. The provisions were 
concise and clear. Everything left to him, only 
the annuity to Aunt Serena, the gifts to other 
Cleeves, and the servants. 

No hint or suggestion of Mr. Cleeve’s attitude 
towards Mrs. Cleeve. How should his mind be 
estimated — even by that last quarrel and his 
threat? Had his words carried conviction? 

Had David believed ? 

David folded the copy of the will. Why 
torment his mind and conscience with doubts 
and questions of the dead man’s purpose? 
David had demanded of him only justice to 
the living — insisted only on his natural right 
of love for, and from, his Mother — natural 
right to champion her, to work for her, to make 
a home for her. No will or plan or action of 
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Henry Cleeve's could have changed, or could 
change, his decision. 

She would come to this house — ^yes, to this 
house. He had a distracting thought of her 
loveliness and her laughter — of her presence 
in the house — and of silk and gold for her, in 
substitution for the pale muslin dress and the 
crystal beads, though they had seemed 
beautiful worn by her. 

If she were sitting with him now and he 
watching her — in beauty and in happiness, in 
the shimmer and sparkle and colour of lovely 
stuffs and precious stones. In this room, with 
its rich dimness — in the dining-room, with its 
dark, panelled, splendour — ^not in the parlour, 
colourless, wan, hideous. She would remodel 
and reconstruct — substitute rosewood, chintz, 
and delicacy and beauty. 

No! He would not dispossess Miss Serena 
from the hateful, hideous rooms. Let her have 
the house, and its memories and associations, 
precious to her, but detested by him. Let her 
go to-morrow to Aunt Susannah’s, as Mrs. 
Learoyd had begged that evening, after her 
sister’s shameless charge against his Mother, 
and his order that Miss Serena go from the 
house, but with the knowledge that she could 
return to it after he and his Mother had gone 
from it to their own home. He had a vision 
of a white stone house in a garden. He would 
build so for his Mother. 

They would be happy in their home — their 
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white house, and their garden. He would teach 
her to forget that she had suffered — cruelly and 
unjustly. They would suffice for company — 
they, and perhaps Anne. Aunt Susannah had 
not spoken harshly of his Mother to his mem- 
ory. Yes, Anne! Nothing to him if the little 
circle of society excluded his Mother — ^if it were 
true that any, except the Cleeves, believed ill 
of her ? Nothing to him. It would be nothing 
to her, forgetting, and thinking only to be 
happy. 

He started at the opening of the door and 
the intrusion of Serena Cleeve on his thoughts. 
He rose as she stood in the doorway. He did 
not speak; his brows frowned, and his eyes 
were pitiless and repelling. Seeing her so — 
deathly pale, her eyes red with weeping, yet 
glittering, and hard as her voice, he hated her. 

“David, I wish to speak to you.” 

'T shall allow no further slander against mj^ 
Mother.” 

"David, learn for yourself all I learned. 
Know for yourself why I spoke so.” 

“You spoke through jealousy of her. I’ll not 
forgive it.” 

“David,” she muttered, drawing back from 
him, “read what is written m my brother’s 
diary — in the safe there, against the wall.” 

“I’ll not read.” 

“The date is the 20th of November, David, 
the eve of your Mother’s flight to Sydney. 
Learn why, and judge me justly, David.” 
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She was gone. The door shut noiselessly. 
He sat down at the table, seeking control, 
resolution. He would not open the safe. He 
would not read the diarj^ 

“The date is 20th of November, David — the 
eve of your Mother's flight for Sydney. Learn 
why, David.” 

Why had his Mother fled so from him — se- 
cretly from him, having promised — ^pledged her 
word — that on the morrow she would leave the 
Welland house with him, find a quiet lodging, 
and await his plans for employment by another 
house than Cleeve & Cleeve, and for their 
home ? Evading him, without a word of fare- 
well. Why ? Her letter had not told him. No ! 
Only of her fear to injure him, lose him his 
inheritance. Cleeve & Cleeve. 

What did Serena — ^what did that woman 
know ? What had Cleeve written ? 

He started up, opened the safe, and took out 
the topmost book of the diary. The 20th of 
November — ^yes — Cleeve’s record of his meet- 
ing with his Mother — his threat; 

I found her unchanged in beauty, as in 
mind or spirit . . . my memory of her is 
vivid and poignant. 

Nothing ! Nothing ! No suggestion or hint. 

David has asked me this night whether, 
in truth, he is my son. I have denied this. 
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though my heart yearns for him. Had I 
not heeded Isabel, the hurt to her, and 
that obligation of a gentleman, I might 
have been led to tell him 

He let the book fall from his hand. He stood 
motionless an instant. His hands rose slowly 
to his brows. He stumbled back to the table, 
and sank to his chair. He sat staring at the 
screened hearth before him. Blindly for the 
while. 

He rose and dragged aside the scieen. The 
wood was laid in readiness lor the fire. He 
took the candle from its socket and kindled the 
wood. He took up the book and flung it on 
the flames. 

Other books were in the safe — Cleeve’s diaiy 
— telling ? 

Ashes would not tell. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE PRISON HOUSE 

D avid, following routine as though Uncle 
Henry were still the head of Cleeve & 
Cleeve, and he only his secretary, breakfasted 
alone at seven o’clock, and left the house at 
half-past seven without seeing Mrs. Learoyd 
or Miss Cleeve. 

Desire to avoid them, not forgetfulness, even 
in his abstraction, that he was at liberty to 
arrive at his own office at nine o’clock, or not 
at all, if he preferred, sent him thus early to 
the Cleeve Stores. Town and harbour were 
beautiful in sunlight and the thin fog of early 
autumn. His sole heed of the shipping and the 
activities of the port was induced by a white- 
ness of sail far down — ^the Swan should be 
carrying the letters from Mr. Lade and himself 
to his Mother in Sydney. 

The mere thought loosed instantly assailant 
terrors on his mind. Will and reason, instantly 
resistent, held terrors at bay. He would be 
swayed in no way by Henry Cleeve. He 
would not believe the written words. He would 
not admit to thought or memory their meaning 
and significance. He would not conjure up the 
evil of them out of ashes . . . ashes ! 
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His mind would never frame the question 
for his mother to answer. She must return to 
him. She must be mistress of his house. She 
must be happy with him. All was planned. 

He was dully conscious of his new import- 
ance to Cleeve & Cleeve. He touched his hat, 
he nodded, and he wished "Good morning” 
to watermen, labourers, teamsters, and store- 
men, acknowledging touch of hats, bows, and 
a chorus of "Good morning, sir!” 

On entering the counting-house he took by 
surprise Mr. Joseph Allen, who was in an ill- 
temper, possibly in consequence of the will and 
the disposition of the Cleeve estate, and was 
reproving young Mr. Richard Allen. 

“Such gross incompetence and such idleness 
are beyond my experience and endurance I I 
won't have it, sir! I won't have it! And I 
won't have such insolence. . . . Oh, good 
morning, Mr. Cleeve! Good morning, my 
dear sir! ... Watkins'” — to the office-boy — 
“Open the door for Mr. Cleeve at once ! Where 
are your wits? Where is Watkins?” And 
Watkins not appearing, Mr. Allen himself held 
open the door for David, and bowed him into 
his office. 

Mr. Allen lingered, dutiful, yet doubtful. 
“Do 3^ou wish me to remain, sir?” he asked, 
as David hung up his hat, “or will you ring 
for me?” 

“I'll ring for you, thank you, Mr. Allen. At 
nine o'clock — that was Mr. Cleeve's hour.” 
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"Certainly, sir.” 

"Mr. Learoyd should be here, then. He 
promised that he would spend the day at the 
office with me. We have an appointment with 
Mr. Lade at ten. So will you have your papers 
ready by nine?” 

"Why, of course, Mr. Cleeve!” 

David nodded, and sat down at Mr. Cleeve’s 
desk. The letters were many. He set aside 
the formal messages of condolence from busi- 
ness houses of Hobart Town and Launceston. 
He would write the replies. But he must 
appoint one of the clerks as secretary. Dick 
Allen? ... Yes, the fellow was diligent, if 
directed — David cherished no grudge or 
grievance. Dick should have the appoint- 
ment. 

David welcomed Learoyd, arriving before 
nine o’clock. Learoyd’s judgment and 
experience from his service with the East 
India Company, and coolness and common 
sense, were impressed more deeply on David’s 
mind with the swift and smooth transaction 
of business — conference with Mr. Allen, dicta- 
tion of replies to Richard Allen, decision and 
direction His esteem of Learoyd was 
heightened. He must endeavour to persuade 
him to emerge from his retirement. His 
interest in the activities of Cleeve & Cleeve was 
definite. He would be invaluable! 

By half-past nine David’s desk was clear. 
Dick Allen was busied in the outer office on the 
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letters. David faced Learoyd with an air of 
satisfaction. 

"Well, sir!” 

"Well, David — ^the Cleeve Stores are still the 
Cleeve Stores!” 

“While you are with me, sir!” 

"Flattering — very flattering!” Learoyd 
smoked his cigar reflectively. "I’m here only 
so long as you need me, David ! And I advise 
you only if 3^ou wish to consult me.” 

"You mean that you are not eager?” 

“I mean, David, that the responsibility is 
j^our own.” 

“Is that a reproof, sir?” 

Learoyd laughed. “I have no authority to 
reprove the head of Cleeve & Cleeve — or the 
inclination.” 

David leaned back in his chair. His look 
and tone were moody. "Has the possibility' 
presented itself to y^ou, sir — as never to Uncle 
Henry — that the Cleeve Stores mean nothing 
to me?” 

Learoyd nodded. "Naturally', David. But 
my thought is that responsibility may rule your 
inclination.” 

“Responsibility to Uncle Henry’ — all the 
servants of this House?” 

“In a measure, y’es. Chiefly to y’ourself. 
David.” 

“Myself!” David’s laugh was bitter. “The 
responsibility to myself of not being defeated 
by duties and problems beyond my powers or 
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abilities, and alien and apart from my thoughts 
or inclinations ! I don’t think 3/ou’ve grasped 
— Uncle Henry could not grasp or dream — 
how the years at the Stores — the hopeless 
misery with Allen — and all of them — have 
made me hate the Stores — the hopelessness, I 
say — then. And the hopelessness still!” 

“David, you are head of Cleeve & Cleeve, not 
an inexperienced boy in its counting-house — 
with Allen in charge of you!” 

"No! But I’m as fitted to be Cleeve & 
Cleeve now as I was to be the humble clerk 
— five years ago. And as happjM” 

“You are melancholy, naturally, from 
Cleeve’s death, and you are diffident!” 

“That isn’t all, sir.” David did not raise his 
eyes. “There’s the thought — the certainty — 
that Uncle Henry left all to me in the belief 
— the mistaken belief — that I was — as I am 
not!” 

Learoyd’s look was troubled and intent. 
“You mean that he believed that you, being 
a Cleeve, must care, as he cared, for the 
Cleeve Stores — ^you must share his hopes and 
ambitions for the Stores — and for yourself?” 

David checked himself in reply — in outburst 
— ^in the longing to confide in Learoyd. His 
laughter was hollow. “I mean no more than 
I say, sir. Only this ! I’m not as Uncle Henry 
thought me. This — all this ! — is only a prison 
house to me! I’m wearying you — troubling 
you. Shall we walk or drive to Mr. Lade’s?” 
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“Thank you, I prefer to walk on a morning 
like this. David, you meant no more than you 
have told me?” 

“Nothing more, sir!” 

“What are your plans, David?” 

“For Cleeve & Cleeve ? I hope only for your 
guidance, sir.” 

“Fm not speaking of the Stores, David. I 
mean your home — ^your loneliness — ^Miss 
Serena is not congenial to you, in spite of her 
affection for you.” 

“You are asking my plans for my Mother, 
sir — aren’t you?” 

“Yes, David!” 

“I have written to her,” David said, meeting 
Learoyd’s gaze. "I have asked her to return 
to me. You disapprove?” 

Learoyd took his cigar from his lips. “No, 
I don’t disapprove, David!” 

“Do you approve ?” 

“Isn’t that implied?” 

“You don’t think as the Cleeves think,” 
David sneered. “You’re not afraid of her.” 

“How— afraid, David?” 

“The social hurt to them — or me?” 

Learoyd rose. “We’ll go to Lade now, 
David, please!” 

“You haven’t replied!” 

Learoyd took up his hat and cane. “David, 
you don’t wish me seriously to discuss Mrs. 
Cleeve? Will you promise me one thing?” 

“What?” 
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“Work till she returns to you. Work as 
you’ve worked this morning.” 

"Why?” 

“I think that Mrs. Cleeve and you will deter- 
mine the future more wisely than you and I, 
David.” 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


ISABEL, DAVID 

D ear, I can't think clearly yet. I can’t 
believe it’s real. You’re sure it isn’t only 
a dream, David?” 

He laughed: “I’m quite sure. Mother!” 
“Not a dream, David!” 

“A dream fulfilled. Mother ! ” 

Her hand trembled lightly on his hand. 
“Oh, my dear, fulfilment doesn’t always 
mean ” 

“Doesn’t always mean what. Mother?” 
“The happiness we dream!” 

“Is that flattering to me. Mother?” 

She laughed softly and tremulously: “No! 
It isn’t tactful of me — ^is it? But it’s such a 
relief not to have to be tactful ! . . . Dear, you 
won’t believe — ^though it’s true, that I was 
always tactful as a governess — and so well 
bred! So stiff — so learned — so unattractive, 
and so unreal, David! But then, I had to 
earn my bread — doesn’t that sound like a 
sentence from a spelling-book ? Earning one’s 
bread! A governess earns little else, dear!” 

She was driving beside him in the Cleeve 
carriage from the waterside to the Cleeve house 
in Macquarie Street. He had abandoned to 
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Learoyd the management of the affairs of 
Cleeve & Cleeve that day. From early morn- 
ing he had awaited the Swan from Sydney. 
She had written that she would return by that 
ship — she must give due notice of her resigna- 
tion of her post as governess. 

And late on the yellow April afternoon, going 
home! And in the joy of her return, and of 
her beauty, and her elegance of dress, and of 
her gay, excited chatter, stilling doubts and 
fears. 

“David, it was good of you, but it was 
foolish, to send me so much money through 
your lawyers!” 

“The money was mine. Mother!” 

“Cleeve money, David,” she said, looking 
sadly at him. 

“A debt due to you from Cleeve & Cleeve ! ” 

She laughed : “Do you think so, David ?” 

“The only debt long overdue from Cleeve & 
Cleeve!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you think that it was in 
payment of a debt! Though I don’t know — 
I’m not sure . . . only I know I felt that I 
shouldn’t take Cleeve money — couldn’t bear to 
take it — I must send it back to you ! . . . But, 
David, do you like my dress?” 

“Yes, black is becoming to you, with that 
violet colour.” 

“I think so, too. And my bonnet and my 
mantle, and my gloves ! . . . David, I couldn’t 
bear not to buy them — even with the money 
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you sent me. You don’t know what it is to 
be poor for so many years, and to long for 
beautiful clothes, and not be able to buy them ! 

. . . So I gave up doubting whether I ought 
to take and spend the money. I spent it in 
Sydney. I bought everything I needed. Like 
this veil, David?” 

“That veil! Why do you hide your face 
like this?” 

Her elation left her suddenly. She turned 
her veiled face from him. “This is Hobart 
Town, David!” 

With look and tone of arrogance he retorted : 
“And I am Cleeve & Cleeve, Mother!” 

She whispered : “Dear, that can’t make any 
difference to me!” 

“Can it not? My Mother is my Mother. I 
shall exact respect!” 

She said with a sad little laugh ; “No, David ! 
Even you — even Cleeve & Cleeve ! . . . 
You’re so dear and gallant, but you’re only 
a boy!” 

“Twenty-one in May.” 

“Oh, of course ! But that isn’t my meaning, 
David. You’re only a boy in knowledge of 
life — and it’s cruelty — ^to anyone like me.” 

“Mother, please!” 

“Yes, dear, I know I’m distressing you. I 
shouldn’t be talking to you about the future.” 

“Your future is with me!” 

“Is it, David?” 

“I have told you!” 
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“But is it? — I wonder!” 

“If you will stay with me!” he muttered, 
eyeing her uneasily. “You’re not suggesting 
— ^you’re not dreaming of going away from me 
again ?” 

She did not look at him. Her voice was slow 
and soft and sad: “David, I can’t answer — 
yet. I only know I shouldn’t have come back 
to you, even though you begged me so much, 
and I love you so much, I couldn’t bear not 
to come back to you ! If I’d done my duty — 
if my love hadn’t been stronger than myself 
— or any thought of right or wrong toward 
you, I’d not have entered your life. I wouldn’t 
have done you that hurt!” 

“Oh, that’s folly!” 

“No. It isn’t folly, David. It’s the truth. 
You don’t realize how it will hurt you, David. 
All the folk of your life and class, David, the 
free folk, who remember, David !” 

“What are Hobart Town and its society to 
me ?” he said contemptuously. “1 have no part 
or patience with the narrowness and the 
arrogance of them or their pretentious piety ! ” 

“David,” she said, “society here made its rule 
for its own protection — that is why. So that 
it might be safe from all the dreadful hfe here 
through the prisons, David. That’s why it 
seems so narrow to you.” 

“And to you!” 

“Perhaps. But I don’t pretend that it means 
nothing to me, David. You see I was 
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accustomed — ^but that can’t matter now. It’s 
too late, David.” 

"How — ^too late?” 

She faltered : "David, you can’t ever restore 
me to my place. You can’t give me back the 
life among them all. I cared for the life among 
them. You can’t make them take me back!” 

"If it were so it would count nothing to me ! ” 

"But to me, dear! It counts to me! . . . 
And I haven’t deserved it, David — believe that 
I haven’t deserved to be treated so. I wouldn’t 
have come back to you — I wouldn’t have dared 
to heed you, asking me — ^if I’d deserved it — ^if 
I’d done you any harm — any real harm — 
before ! ” 



CHAPTER XXXV 


GOLD AND PEARL 

H e had ordered that the house should be 
decked with flowers in honour of his 
Mother’s return. He had made choice of 
special dishes, fruit and wine for her first 
dinner with him. He had satisfied himself 
that nothing was lacking to the comfort of her 
room. He had spent extravagantly on the 
redecoration and refurnishing of the great 
gufest-room for her — ^he had rejected the 
thought of any of the Cleeve rooms. 

He had chosen as his gifts to her, ear-rings 
with long drops of gold, a necklace of thin gold 
with a dark pearl as a pendant, and a Cash- 
mere shawl. He had placed his gifts before 
the dressing-glass in her room, so that she 
might find them while preparing for dinner. 

She descended radiant to him, awaiting her 
in formal black and white linen, at the foot of 
the stairs. He delighted that she had chosen 
not to wear mourning — that convention for 
Henry Cleeve must have seemed h5/pocritical 
of her. Acres carried candles to light her down 
the stair. 

She seemed to David white and rose and 
gold in her silken gown, the ear-rings and the 
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necklace, with the shawl floating about her 
shoulders. Her eyes were bright, and her lips 
and cheeks were touched with rose — David did 
not suspect art. He thrilled to her beauty, her 
laughing voice, and her words : 

“David, I know you mean the necklace and 
the ear-rings and the shawl as gifts for me, and 
they are exquisite, and I wear them all for 
you, dear, and I don’t know how much to 
thank you!’’ 

“But you have thanked me. Mother!” 

“Have I ? No, dear. I’m only beginning to 
thank you.” 

“You’ve thanked me by wearing them for 
ni6. 

He offered her his arm; her fingers trembled 
on his sleeve; he heard her stifle a sob. He 
said hastily, laughing: “And you’ve shown 
that they please you!” 

“Oh, they do.” 

“By coming down late for dinner!” 

“Am I late? Dear, I always was late, I 
remember — and 

“Don’t remember. Mother! Shall we go to 
dinner at once?” 

“Why, of course, David! The cook dis- 
approves of me already, I’m sure, and sighs 
for — ^where is Serena Cleeve. You haven’t told 
me. Only that she isn’t here.” 

“She is with Mrs. Learoyd.” 

“Is she? . . . Oh, I see! ... I must have 
been imagining, of course ’’ 
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"Imagining what ?” 

"Nothing, David, dear! . . . Only a fancy 
of mine. As though she were watching me — 
disapproving, of course. Hating me, David I ” 
Her voice sank to a whisper. 

"Do you mean you imagined she was in the 
house still ?” 

“Of course not, David — ^now you’ve told me. 
. . . It’s like old Mr. Cleeve’s portrait there!’’ 
and she motioned to the painting over the 
chimney-piece, as they entered the dining- 
room. "Disapproving — ^you see. He always 
disapproved of me. Henry’s portrait — ^where 
is that, David?’’ 

"In his room. I had it taken down from the 
hall!’’ 

“Why, David?’’ 

He checked his glance of swift suspicion. "I 
did not like the portrait — that was all.’’ 

“David, the roses. Oh, the golden roses! 

. . . Why, you’ve known all the colours I care 
for — everything I’ve wanted!” 

“Have I, Mother?” 

“How is it that you know me so well, 
David?” she murmured, looking at him with 
adoration. 

“Perhaps through dreaming of you. Mother,” 
he said, laughing. 

“David, I wish that you hadn’t awakened 
from your dreaming of me!” 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


ISABEL, DAVID, SERENA 

S HE insisted that he should not go with 
her at once from the dining-room to the 
parlour, when she rose from table. She would 
be very angry with herself, she said; she would 
think herself too exacting, or him polite to her 
only as a guest in his house. He must drink 
his wine and smoke his cigar in comfort. 

She paused in the doorway to kiss him. She 
whispered: “You are very dear, David; kinder 
than any Cleeve ! ” and she passed on, with a 
rustle and flutter of silks — ^white and gold — 
through the gloom and state of the haU. 

He returned to his wine. He drank freely, 
having the thought to acclaim her beauty and 
her dearness to him, and, all the while, pictur- 
ing her — exquisite, in contrast with this dreary’ 
splendour, and repelling doubts and fears 
encroaching on his happiness, like the shadows 
of the room about him on the radius of the 
white light 

He did not linger over his wine. He 
hastened to seek his Mother in the parlour. 
As he left the dining-room he took instant heed 
of the dark figure passing swiftly through the 
hall-rthe curtains plucked apart, the parlour 
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door Opened sharply, his Mother’s exclamation 
and the shrill voice of Serena Cleeve. 

He rushed across the hall, entered the room 
and, white with passion, he confronted Serena. 
He demanded thickly : “What does this 
mean? How dare you come into my house 
— ^unbidden?” 

Serena stood by the hearth. Her left hand 
gripped the chimney-piece as though to steady 
heiself. Her black mantle swayed and 
fluttered about her from her emotion. She 
had raised her veil — her look was livid, and 
her eyes burned with the passion matching 
his own. His Mother had been seated at the 
piano; her hands rested still on the keys, and 
her face was turned toward Serena. The 
colour on her cheeks was cruelly betrayed by 
her paleness Her painted lips were faintly 
smiling. 

Serena, gasping, seemed to struggle for 
speech. 

He cried out, harshly : “What do you want 
here — stealing like this into my house?” 

Serena found her voice : “To see this woman 
— once! To speak to her — once! To 
denounce her as 

He cried out furiously : “Will you be 
silent 

“No! ni not be silent!” 

“Go from my house!” 

“When I have said what I have come to 
say!” 
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“Mother, please come away ! . . . Don’t stay 
here ! . . . Don’t listen to her ! ” 

Isabel rose; instantly he interposed between 
the two; he offered his arm, and would have 
led her to the door. He was conscious of her 
air of pride and courage, and the scorn of her 
lips, and the firmness of her hand upon his 
arm. 

Serena had passed by them to the door, and 
turned and faced them; and, rigid now, and 
colourless of look, and hard and rasping of 
voice, was crying out; “She’ll not go till she’s 
heard me ! You’ll not go, David ! She’s dared 
to come to this house — ^my brother’s house — 
you’ve dared to bring her !” 

“To my house ! Stand aside ! ” 

“Your house — ^then! Your house! Yours, 
like everything that was Henry’s I In payment 
for her! In recompense to you . . . her son 
. . . her lover’s son! Henry’s son!” 

"That’s a lie ! Out of my house ! ” 

“Show her the words in the diaiy — ^let her 
answer them!” 

An instant Isabel Cleeve had swayed, as 
though about to swoon. She seemed to control 
herself; her fingers clutched at David’s arm. 
He thrust past Serena Cleeve, and led his 
Mother from the room. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE DEFENCE OF ISABEL CLEEVE 

“T^AVID ... I know that writing, so — ^he 
J_-y couldn’t have meant ... he couldn’t 
have imagined . . . unless his mind . . . was 
sick; and sometimes when people are ill, as 
he was, their minds imagine . . . shameful 
things . . . cruel things! . . . Are you sure 
. . . of the words, David?” 

She sat by the table in the study, her head 
bowed, and her hands clasped at her knees. 
The shawl had slipped from her white 
shoulders, and trailed on the floor. The long, 
golden drops of her ear-rings, and the pearl and 
gold on her bosom, were tremulous with her 
emotion. He stood at the hearth, ashen of 
look. The cold eyes of the portrait of Charles 
Cleeve seemed pitilessly intent on her, and the 
thin lips sneering at her. 

David muttered: “Yes, I am sure — ^yesl” 

"How, David? You’ve burnt the book. 
You must have been distressed, cruelly 
distressed! How can you be sure?” 

"The words couldn’t be blotted from my 
mind. They seem burnt — ^branded — on my 
mind . . . and my heart!” 

“And yet it’s not true, David!” 
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Her voice died; she sat drooping and silent, 
and staring before her. He looked at her dully, 
stepped forward, and stretched out his hands, 
as though to touch her hands. His lips moved 
as if to utter words of pity for her, and forgive- 
ness. She did not stir still. He drew back. 
He covered his eyes with his right hand, and 
leaned against the marble chimney-piece — 
rigid and silent. 

She uttered a little sigh. She whispered; 
"You don’t believe me, David! I can’t make 
you believe. I don’t know how to make you 
believe, except by telling you, David, what 
really happened long ago. . . . You’ve never 
questioned me. You’ve forborne to question 
me. Was that through fear, David? Or was 
it for love of me? ... Not love; it couldn’t 
have been love — only fear. . . . The fear of 
awaking from your dream of me!” 

She paused, and for a while sat motionless, 
and with a frozen look of despair. 

The ticking of the clock sounded monoton- 
ously and clearly through the room. A moth 
fluttered against the shining of the candlelight, 
on the high, white wall. 

Her gaze seemed to concentrate on the 
portrait of Charles Cleeve. She laughed 
suddenly; and at the note of mockery and 
despair, David’s hand sank from his brow, and 
his look at her was white and stricken. 

"David, even Charles wouldn’t have believed 
that against Henry! Even Charles! . . . 
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Faraday — ^yes; it was Faraday to him, listen- 
ing . . . spying that night; not Henry. It 
couldn’t have been Henry — ^to him; it couldn’t 
have been Henry protesting — ^vowing and 
beseeching. No Cleeve could have imagined 
— Henry! But it was he, not Faraday, who 
escaped — ^unseen — ^that night, when Charles 
forced his way into the room, having listened 
. . . listened . . . spied!” 

“Mother, for God’s sake!” 

The clasp of her hands parted, and with a 
gesture of passion and despair, she started from 
her chair. He saw her sway, and seem about 
to fall. Instantly he caught her in his arms. 
She seemed to struggle with him, and repel him, 
but at once to weaken. Her head bowed; she 
covered her eyes with her hands; her sobbing 
was torment to him. 

“Mother . . . Mother!” 

“David, don’t hold me — ^let me go!” 

“No!” 

“I shouldn’t have come here — I shouldn’t 
have dared! . . . I’ll go to-night, David, out 
of your life — I’ll not trouble you again — so 
cruelly trouble you!” 

"You’ll not go! I’U not give you up! I’ll 
not believe ! ” 

“You do believe!” 

“I say I’ll not believe! . . . Henry Cleeve 
lied — ^writing so — in his arrogance — ^writing so ! 
In his cowardice — as long ago, in his cowardice 
— ^he let you suffer!” 
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Her hands sank from her eyes, touched his 
shoulders, and twined about Ms neck. 

“David, if you — ^if my son — could believe!” 

“I believe!” 

“If my son could believe — all the world 
might tMnk me guilty, but I should hold my 
head high and proudly — I should dare ” 

“Your head is bowed towards me. Mother!” 

“Only in worship, David!” 

“And your eyes are dim with tears, and your 
voice is faint with fear! . . . Why? . . . 
Have not the Cleeves done hurt enough to 
you and me.” 

She kissed Ms mouth. She drew from Ms 
arms. Her hands sank by her side. She 
moved a little from him, so that the light was 
clear upon her face, and its composure now 
replacing grief and terror. 

He had a thought of her Mgh pride of look, 
and the clearness of her gaze at him, and in 
her voice, slow and controlled, the confidence 
of truth: 

“David, to you, whom most on earth I love, 
I say that I have spoken the truth, the whole 
truth — ^nothing but the truth! My lips have 
set a kiss upon your lips as on a Testament, 
precious and sacred to me! ... I am not 
guilty in the sight of God, to Whom I offer 
humble and reverent petition, that if no other 
man believe, you, my son, may believe; tMs 
shall be recompense to me — ^that you believe ! 

. . . Your love shall be my Paradise; and all 
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my griefs shall be assuaged, and all my tears 
be dried, and all my plaint be stilled ! ... For 
I did no wrong against my husband. I did no 
wrong against you, David! ... I took no 
lover. I knew no other loyalty and allegiance 
than to my husband. I have known no other 
love since you were given to me — ^no other love 
than for my son! . . . 

“David, if you believe me, I fear no eyes of 
scorn — ^no word of shame or scandal. I shall 
walk proudly before all, and I shall care to 
live, and I shall hope that, in God’s time, from 
your faith in me, and your love of me, all 
others may believe me innocent — even as you 
believe! . . .” 

“Even as I believe!” 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


WAY OF ESCAPE 

D avid, contending with an obstinate stud, 
stood before the tall dressing-glass in his 
bedroom. 

The prim clock, ticking diffidently on the 
chimney-shelf, pointed to the hour of one. The 
pearl shell figures gleamed fantastically against 
the blackness of the lacquer screen. The 
candles fluttered before the dressing-glass, and 
the curtains filled like sails, for the windows 
were open wide to the cold breeze. The glass 
reflected, palely, David’s thin, sunburnt face, 
the elation of his eyes, the decision of his lips, 
and the tilt of his chin, which might have 
suggested the Cleeve arrogance but for his 
clearly seeking space for his conflict with the 
stud in his shirt, which delayed his undressing 
and going to bed. 

He had made no change in the appointment 
of his room. Dull and colourless and indefinite, 
it reflected still the influence of Serena Cleeve. 
And in his occupation of the room — and the 
house — nothing would be changed — apart 
from the changes in the guest-room made for 
his Mother! . . . Uncle James and Aunt 
Susannah — and Anne — ^might make all the 
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changes they would, if they would consent to 
leave the Learoyd cottage at New Town for 
the Cleeve house, freeing him. 

He had talked much, and he would talk 
finally, with Learoyd to-morrow on the Port 
Phillip plan. The diversion of two of the 
Cleeve schooners to the River Tamar — ^the 
passengers, the freight, and the sheep for Port 
Phillip — ^was proving more profitable already, 
as he had estimated to Learoyd, than the 
trading of the schooners between Hobart Town 
and Sydney. The movement across the Strait 
was increasing, and would increase. The Port 
Phillip Settlement was developing in vigorous 
life, in spite of Sydney and Government House 
— ^in spite of the Home Government and its 
opposition to a Settlement which was not a 
penal settlement, under the control of its 
officials. The aim of Gellibrand of a free 
Colony at Port Phillip would be attained, even 
though the Association were disappointed of 
its claim to the territory for which Batman 
had bartered. 

Port Phillip! Wool. The needs of the 
Settlement. The trade of Cleeve & Cleeve. 
The flocks of the Port Phillip pastures — ^wool, 
through Cleeve & Cleeve for England. 

David frowned at the thought of Henry 
Cleeve. Yet Cleeve had foreseen 

Learoyd had approved David’s plan for an 
office of Cleeve & Cleeve in Launceston, for 
direction and conduct of the Port Phillip trade. 
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Not thinking, though, David had not thought, 
even then 

In Launceston, for the while, he would be 
out of reach of Hobart Town, happily his 
Mother need have less fear of slight or sneer 
from any enemy who remembered the scandal 
of long ago, not knowing the cruel wrong to 
her. ... In Port Phillip, growing — ^how 
speedily, the Cleeve reports told, the village 
was growing — Plater, she need fear nothing. 
He and she might hope for serenity, happiness, 
honour. . . . 

Learoyd was absorbed in the management 
of Cleeve & Cleeve. His interest in life, he 
said, had been re-established. He could 
control alone — ^free David — for Launceston — 
for Port Phillip, to build up new markets for 
Cleeve & Cleeve — ^new branches. To fashion 
his own life, not allow Henry Cleeve still to 
dominate him. To take from Henry Cleeve 
not so much as he might give to Cleeve & 
Cleeve. 

And to spare his Mother the tax on her 
courage and endurance in facing Hobart Town 
society. ... Yet he would go to Lade next 
day — ^tell all — ^have him lay the truth before 
the Governor, seek the intervention of 
Government House on her behalf, and ensure 
the publication of the truth in justice to her. 

But to be free of Hobart Town, and Cleeve 
& Cleeve, and this house ! To have his Mother 
with him, in happiness and in honour! Dear 
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God, the craelty of the wrong done to her — the 
falsehood of the Cleeves, but the splendour c' 
her justification of herself, and the glorj. 3f the 
truth. 

And the splendour and the promise of life — 
Port Phillip — his own essay for fortune, and 
as his inspirations, freedom, his Mother — 
Anne! . . . 
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General Fiction 


Ethel Boileau 

Author of Turnip Tops** {2gih ihou$,)/‘When Yellow Leaves** {z^th 
thous,), etc, 

BALLADE IN G MINOR 

Boileau’ s last two novels have established her 
amongst the best-selling authors of the day, and this 
sequel to her famous novel Turnip Tops is eagerly awaited. 

js. 6 d. 

Frank Swinnerton 

Author of **EHzabeih'* (i^ih thous.), “The Georgian House” {ijih 
thous.) 

THE HARVEST COMEDY 

^HE title of Mr. Swinnerton’s new book is provisional ; 

but it indicates the author’s aim in writing this intricate 
story of William Harvest and his rivals. Like Elizabeth 
and The Georgian House, the book has its setting for the 
most part in a South of England town. Many characters 
play their parts in the tale, and the book is long, dramatic, 
and full of detail. 75. C>d, 

W. B. Maxwell 

Author of “And Mr. Wyke Bond** {^th thous.), “To What Green 
Altar** (gth thous.), “Himself and Mr. Raikes’* (10th thous), etc, 

TUDOR GREEN 

Men (S' Women 

'j'His is the longest and most important novel that Mr, 
Maxwell has written for many years. To follow it he 
has planned several other books, which are not sequels yet 
connected by their method and general scheme. In other 
words, the same thoughts will run on, but not the same 
story. Each book will have a different background. 

Tudor Green, once the home of kings but now a crowded 
suburban district, forms the background of this first book, 
and a vivid picture of its typical characteristics is given, 

8s. 6 d, 


LION FEUCHTWANGER 

(see pages 14 & 15) 
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Lesley Storm 

Author of ”Lady, What of Life ?** (372!^ ihous.), ''Small Main” {6th 
thous.), "Head in the Wind” {12th thous.), etc. 

STRANGE MAN^S HOME 

^ NOVEL by Lesley Storm is an event of importance, and 
^in this rich study of human nature she has achieved 
an unforgettable piece of work. 

In its realism, in its faithful presentation of London's East 
End, m its quiet, logical sequence and in the virility of its 
writing. Strange Man*s Home is undoubtedly Miss Storm's 
finest work. 7s. 6 d. 

Mary Forrester 

Author of "The Gleam”, "The Garden of Peace”, etc, 

THE SEER 

Jn a charmingly original dedication to eight-year-old 
'William, Mrs. Forrester speaks of this as a very grown-up 
book, and yet she hints that only by those w^ho have 
preserved the spirit of youth even into old age can such a 
story be appreciated. 7s. 6 d. 

Winifred Graham 

Author of "Hallowmas Abbey” {^ih thotis.), "Tongues %n Trees”, etc, 

THE MAN BEHIND THE CHAIR 

jvTOTHiNG if not versatile, Winifred Graham is equally 
^^at home amongst the complexities of the modem 
"thriller" as amongst the strange, original plots of the 
novels for which she is justly famous. The Man Behind the 
Chair is a brilliant and thrilling novel in which character 
and action combine to produce a strange and startling 
climax. 7s. 6 d. 

Diana Patrick 

Author of "Nineveh House’ , "First Your Penny” , etc. 

SMOKY CANVAS 

J)iANA Patkick promises to win for the West Riding 
something of the fame which Arnold Bennett achieved 
for the Five Towns", wrote a critic. Once again this most 
popular author has taken that part of the country she 
knows so well and portrays with such sympathy, and 
invested it with a powerful and vital tale 7s 6 d, 
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John Knittei 

Author of ''Via Mala” (jth thous,)^ etc, 

DR. IBRAHIM 

BIOGRAPHICAL novel by John KnitteL Like his previous 
works — a bnlliant book and profound. And yet 
something entirely new again. . . . 

This is a tale of Ibrahim, the poor Egyptian boy who 
rises out of the dust of Egypt like a symbol of Oriental 
Eternity, who enters the great Western world as a victor. 
. . . Not only a great doctor and a surgeon, but also a 
great man, a fighter against disease and death, a fighter 
against the injustice of men. Behind his destiny towers 
up the destiny of his nation. ys. 6 d, 


Isabel C. Clarke 

Author of "Feet upon the Mountain” ($th ihous,), "That Which Was 
Lost” {i2ih thous,), "Laughing Prelude” (Sth thous.}, etc. 

ROMAN YEAR 

^MiDST the splendours of Rome, the “eternal city” 
which Miss Clarke knows so intimately and loves so 
well, this poignant story is set — ^a simple, oft-repeated 
story of the love of two women for one man, but imbued 
by Miss Clarke with a fresh significance and an appeal 
which raises it very far above the common level. 7s. 6 d. 


Andrew Soutar 

Author of "Eight Three Five” {sth thous.), "Cowards' Castle” [sth 
thous.), "Hagar Called Hannah” {yth thous.), etc. 

ROBERT HARLOW’S WIFE 

'J^HE construction of this dramatic story and its eternal 
triangle is something new in the art of the novelist. It is 
one of the best things that Andrew Soutar has done. Read 
it, and you will remember it, and, remembering, feel in 
your heart a stirring of the quality of pity for the weak- 
willed woman who was the wife of “Robert Harlow”. 

7s, ^d 
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George Woden 

Author of “Tannenbrae” [^th thorn.), "Sowing Clover", etc. 

OTHERSMITH 

'^^HAT does love become ? It becomes what it can/* 
Upon this theme from Anatole France, George Woden 
has written this, the finest of all his fine novels. 

'There comes a time in our lives*', writes Mr. Woden, 
‘Vhen reluctantly we have ceased to be young, and we 
hesitate on the brink of age, for it is not easy to learn to 
die. Between life as it is and as it might have been are 
our lost hopes and illusions. The young are impatient 
with us, for to them we are more irritably out of date than 
our great-grandparents. To the old we are still youthful. 
Life is strong in us. What are we to make of it ? 

"To the nobodies of this land, stiiving to play a brave part 
before their fellows, living the tremendous trifles of their 
lives between the dreams of maybe and might-have-been, 
this tale of John Othersmith a simple soul, is sympatheti- 
cally dedicated.** ys. 6d. 

Emmeline Morrison 

Authoy of Invrmrden” (loth thous.), "*Cotmttsbury" {12th tkous,), 
"'Le^th of Wdlow HalV* [isth thous.), **Iris Gray*' (15th thousS, 
etc 

AS WE LOOK BACK 

JJAVE we lived before ? Shall we live again ? And is it 
possible for us to look back into the dim and distant 
past of a previous existence ? 

These are the fascinating problems dealt with by Emmeline 
Morrison in this new romance. As We Look Back is a story 
which cannot fail to enhance the widespread reputation of 
Emmeline Morrison as one of the most widely read writers 
of today. 75. 6L 

Margaret Morrison 

Author of Written for Elizabeth" 

LADY OF JUSTICE 

poLLOWiNG the success of her first novel Written for 
Elizabeth, IMiss Morrison here re-introduces some of the 
characters she so brilliantly created. Lady of Justice is a 
moving and dramatic novel, and there is as much charm in 
the tenderer passages of a delightful love-story as there is 
force and brilliance in the trial scene. Lady of Justice 
confirms the belief that Miss Morrison is a new novelist 
of real importance. 7 s. ^d 
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Naomi Jacob 

Atithor of Honour Come Back** (isth thous.). 

Given the coveted Eicmelberger Award for 1936 

THE FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE 

trace anything back to its source is always interesting, 
and this new novel of Naomi Jacob's, which is in reality 
the fixst of the Gollantz saga, gives us the foundation of the 
family. In it we meet people who in other novels relating 
to the Gollantz* were merely names — Fernando Mcldola. the 
grandfather and father of Emmanuel, his fascinating and 
masterful grandmother. We meet him first in Vienna, 
where his father has transferred the business, after leaving 
Paris. We see him touched by tragedy, find him working 
and playing ; we understand why he never in later life 
consented to meet his mother's family, and finally we see 
him involved in a love afiair which almost ends in disaster. 
Lastly we follow him to London, and understand why he 
, arrived in thnt city with his arm in a sling. The scenes of 

old Paris are delightful, and the pictures of gay Vienna are 
charming, and this book will delight those many thousands 
who found so much to enjoy in That Wild Lie, Young 
Emmanuel and Seen Unknoimt. 75. 6d, 


John C. Goodwin 

Author of‘*The Zig-Zag Man**, ** Diamonds and Hearts** 

THE RAINBOX 

^HE inventor of mechanical rain was a young, newly 
married schoolmaster. Had it not been for his wife, an 
ex- journalist, the Rainbox would have suffered an early 
death. She is an enterprising young woman, and besides 
arranging for a monster demonstration in Hyde Park, a 
broadcast, and publicity in the Daily Wire, she keeps her 
academic husband well up to concert pitch 75. 6d. 


Jean Campbell 

Author of ** Brass and Cymbals**, ‘*Lest We Lose Our Edens** (^rd 
imp.) 

GREEK KEY PATTERN 


urass and Cymbals was a brilliant first novel, and the 
•^success which attended its pubhcation places a very 
real importance upon Greek Key Pattern. In her story of a 
young Greek who emigrates to Australia in search of wealth 
and adventure, Jean Campbell achieves an effect and a 
wealth of character which might well be the env}' of many 
established wnfiters. ys. 6d. 
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Ursyia Bloom 

Author of ‘'The Gypsy Vans Come Through** {sth thous,), “Fruit on 
the Bough** {28th thous.), etc. 

HARVEST OF A HOUSE 

pAULA Grey knew the field m the time of its dereliction 
and unfruitfulness. But from it the house sprang, and 
she became maid in that house. She saw thoughts fill the 
house and make of it something more than mere walls. 

Paula Grey, in the course of time, grew to love Jude, the 
second son, with a strength which remained to the end. 
She took in his child and brought it up. In her simplicity 
of nature she believed in humanity, in Jude, and in the house. 
Humanity sought to destroy her, and suddenly Paula Grey 
saw the house as it really was. 

Ursula Bloom has written many novels, but she has created 
no character more memorable than Paula Grey ; she has 
visualized no drama more intense, more gripping, than the 
one which fulfils its purpose in this unforgettable story. * 

js. 6d. 

Vivian EUis 

Author of “Faint Harmony**, “Day Out**, “Zelma*' 

CHICANERY ! 

po to almost any successful musical show in the West 
^End and what is it you read in the programme ? Music 
by Vivian Ellis.! Listen to many of the most successful 
dance tunes and enquire their composer. Vivian Ellis again 1 
Enter any bookshop and the chances are you will see in 
its shelves a novel by this astonishingly versatile young man. 
And now, in this, his latest, we have a satirically humor- 
ous study of the two most hypocritical, back-biting old 
women who have ever "toothed” their way through the 
pages of a story. 7s. C)d. 

F. E. Mills Young 

Author of “In Command** {^th thous.) “ Valley of a Thousand Hills**, etc. 

HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 

^His is the moving and sincere story of Adrian Abbot, 
who was so cast down by the sad story of a complete 
stranger that he decided to devote his life to the assistance 
of the down-and-out. 

Author of nearly forty novels, F. E. Mills Young has here 
written a touching and appealing story which, for its 
humanity and depth of feeling, will stand as a courageous 
attempt at the solution of an ever-present problem. 7s. 6d. 
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General Fiction 


Eden Philipotts 

Author of Physician Heal Thyself” , ”Bred in the Bone” , etc., etc. 

NED OF THE CARIBBEES 

g AILING ships and tropic seas and the colourful life and 
beauty of magic islands afford Mr. Philipotts yet another 
theatre for the versatility which has established him as 
one of the most popular writers of the decade. Incident 
and adventure loom largely in the life of Neddy White, 
and from the day when as a youngster he ran away to 
sea, his battle for existence offers a vivid picture against 
the brilliant background of the West Indian Islands. 75. 6d. 


Kate Mary Bruce 

Author of ‘"Snow-Storm” , “Duck's Back”, etc. 

GUAPPA 

JT was impossible to know whether the spell was in actual 
fact Guappa, with its sapphire seas and rocky coasts, 
its scented pine woods and cobbled villages, or Stephen, 
with his laughing eyes and his shining curls, his magnificent 
bronzed torso and his pagan soul. It was impossible to 
know, but the enchantment of Guappa claimed Jo for 
itself. . . . 

In Guappa with its little tragedies, its carefree happiness, 
and its romance Kate Mary Bruce has achieved a novel 
which, in its wholly delightful entertainment, wall be 
treasured by a great number of readers. 75. 6d. 


Barbara Cartland 

Author of “For What?”, “First Class Lady”, “Just Off Piccadilly” . 

DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT 

^HE adventures endured by the beautiful Lena, wife of 
Lawrence Cairington the explorer, in this brilliant new 
novel of Barbara Cartland’s, are dra.stic in the extreme. 
Wrecked at sea ; saved by a Russian cargo boat ; cared for 
by Hungarian gypsies ; beloved by a German Nazi, Lena 
was able finally to decide that the love of her husband 
was of the first importance in her life. 75. 6d. 
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Eden Philipotts 

An omnibus contatmng the three novels of the trilogy of Avis Bryden. 
'*Bred in the Bone'\ ''Witch's Cauldron" and "A Shadow Passes" 

THE BOOK OF AVIS 

’^HEN the literary achievements of Eden Philipotts come 
^ to be assessed, it is not unlikely that the chronicles of 
Avis Bryden will be considered his most important and his 
most monumental creation. Avis’", wrote Ralph Straus, 
“is, I think, one of the most remarkable women in modern 
fiction. . . . The story of Avis is extraordinarily good, and 
it may be doubted whether there is another living writer 
who could have told it in a more masterly way.” 

This publication in one volume of the three novels complet- 
ing the chronicles is the natural tribute to a very great 
writer. 7 s. 6d. 

Norah Ray Borghys 

Author of "Green Apples Blush" 

IN SCARLET TOWN 

J)UNCAN Macrea was a simple Scottish student who came 
south to the “Scarlet City” of London in search of fame 
and fortune. In his respectable veins, however, lurked the 
blood of a romantic Spanish grandmother, and consequently 
he found himself doing many things seldom associated with 
Scotchmen. 75. 6d, 

Dorothy Cunynghame 

Author of "Dark Background" , "The Jade Lotus", etc. 

HALF A HOUSE 

John Vernon’s reliability as a Civil Servant was renowned 
‘'throughout Borneo. First as a District Officer and later 
as a Divisional Resident his work had been so exemplary 
that he had been nick-named the Landmark. 

But as a family man he bungled his job. 

When John Vernon retired, after thirty years’ service, he 
ceased to be a person of importance and became a sort of 
human battering-ram, used by the various members of his 
family to further their own purposes. 

The world is full of men like him. Bewildered by sudden 
transition from activity to enforced leisure, they find that 
Me resembles a complicated jigsaw puzzle, many pieces of 
which hayg, been somehow mislaid. 7 s td. 
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L. i. Crawford 

Author of '‘The Spirit Walks*\ etc. 

ALL TEMPTATIONS 

'J^HE story which Mr, Crawford recounts so brilliantly in 
this novel can be told very shortly. It is the story of the 
ordinary, everyday Englishman brought up in the '‘solid’' 
days of the Edwardian era, doomed to five years in the 
Army in the Great War, and left to make what he could 
of life in the topsy-turvydom of post-war days. 

We can do no better than quote from the opinion of the 
literary adviser to whom the manuscript of All Temptations 
was sent. It runs : “This is intensely interesting and 
distinctly clever. It is satirical and 'devilishly' humorous. 
To my mind it is brilliant humour. 75. 


Graham Seton 

Author of "The ‘W’ Plan", "Blood Money I", "The Viper of Luxor" 

PELICAN ROW 

J^EViEWERS of Graham Seton’s work have commented 
upon his versatility. In Pelican Row he contributes 
a mirror of London life written with an intensity of 
feeling and mastery of Cockney character which adds a 
fresh laurel to Graham Seton's name as a novelist. A 
story of movement, humour, and charm which a vide 
circle of readers will enjoy. 75. 6d, 


Are you a member of the 

CRIME-BOOK SOCIETY 

7 

• 

Write to the Editor, The Crime-Book Magazine, 
34, Paternoster Row, for details of free enrol- 
ment and thus ensure full information on the 
newest and best detective novels every month. 
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General Fiction 


Kay Lynn 

Author of ** Laughing Mountains** 

DARK SHADOWS 

Lynn writes with a reticence rare in an untried 
^author, and her descriptive writing is cool and 
balanced/* Thus the Morning Post in its eulogistic review 
of Kay L5mn’s first novel. Laughing Mountains, “Kay 
Lynn has**, wrote Ethel Mannin in reviewing the same 
book, “the great gift of shrewd observation — ^which is also, 
I should say, the special gift of George A. Bkmingham/* 
Such reviews lend added importance to Kay Lynn*s second 
novel, and we do not think that those who formed so high an 
opinion of her powers will be disappointed by Dark Shadows. 

js. 6d. 


Gabrielle Vallings 

Author of Jude Penny**, '‘Deepwater Farm**, etc, 

THE SILENT MONK 

^MONGST the high mountains of a Central European 
plateau, in a place for nine months of the year completely 
cut ofi from all communication with the outside world, the 
strange drama of the Silent Monk fulfils its destined course. 
In these mountains, centuries ago, a monastery was founded 
by a saint turned from his sins to conversion by a vision on 
the summit of the pass. Through the ages the spirit of the 
monastery was perpetuated, its monks obliged to receive 
any man seeking its shelter and only the Prior knowing 
each new-comer's history. 

The monk — the Silent Monk — ^is both deaf and dumb, and 
the dramatic consequences which follow his arrival through 
the long months of isolation make a novel of unusual 
interest and power. 75. 6d. 


Mrs. Haden Guest 

Author of "Children of the Fog**, "The Yellow Pigeon**, etc. 

A NEW NOVEL 

^NEW novel by this distinguished writer is an event 
of importance to many thousands of readers, and Mrs. 
Guest's long new story will disappoint no one. 75. 6d, 
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Shaw Desmond 

Aiithof of ** African Log*\ Windjammer'*, etc. 

LONDON PRIDE 

Jjondon Pride is the novel of London which Shaw Desmond 
has had in mind since 1929, and is quite different from 
his psycho-philosophical novels. It is ‘'the saga of the 
little ordinary man and his wife'’ face to face v/ith the form 
of human drama, across the back screen of which, moving 
slowly, pass the chief events from the turn of the century 
to our day. These milestones include such pictures as 
the Coronation Procession of 1911, the Titanic disaster, 
tlie Great War, and the Jubilee Procession of 1935, the 
story itself proceeding in a series of “curtains" upon what is a 
Life Parade as seen through the lives of Bert and Gert Taney. 

Una L. SiSberrad 

Author of**The Strange Story in the Falconer Papers", etc. 

SAUNDERS 

^aunders is Miss Silberrad’s most remarkable novel. In it 
she has departed from the historical setting of many of 
her previous stories and against a background of modem 
times has woven a drama of unforgettable brilliance and 
force. 75. 6d. 

Peter Mendelssohn 

THE HOUSE OF COSINSKY 

pETER Mendelssohn is a new German author of con- 
siderable literary skill whose novel is remarkable for its 
power and characterization. He tells, in The House of 
Cosinsky, the story of the httle Baroness von Cosinsky from 
the day when she first came into the world until the happ}?- 
moment at which, after many vicissitudes and disillusion, 
she finds peace and consolation in Steuermann’s loving arms. 
The background of this novel provides a mthless picture of 
German aristocracy of post-war days, and as we watch the 
little Baroness Leony develop into an inexperienced young 
aristocrat with all her family prejudices and lack of under- 
standing for practical life, and then flung by fate into a 
bleak world to earn a precarious livelihood, we are aware of 
a tragedy and of a drama which holds us in its gnp and 
remains in our memory long after the last page in this 
brilliant novel has been turned. 7s. 6d. 
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Theodor KrSger 

THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE 

Ty an slated jrom the German by Crystal Herbert 


Qnly one who has been driven beyond the bounds ol 
his limitations could envisage the heights and depths 
of human experience recorded by Kroger in this un- 
forgettable narrative of his own su&eimg 
The story opens with the flight of a fugitive to the frontier 
War has been declared ; a German is anxious to return 
to his Fatherland Fie is arrested on the frontier, and 
there follows the bitter fight of one alone against his 
fate. But the man here ceases to think of himself and 
becomes the fighter for and the leader of thousands ; a 
friend and comrade m unimaginable sufferings . . . 

This book, written by Kroger after the lapse of many 
years, has sv^ept modem Germany with its success It 
has been hailed as greater than The Case of Sergeant 
Gnscha ; it has made a remarkable impression on all 
who have read it m manuscript, and the verdict of the 
critics and of the reading public is aw^aiucd with impatience. 

Ss 6d. 
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Messrs. YLutcUnson announce that the following 
famous works of 

LION FEUCHTWANGER 


ate i’j be issued in future by them 


SUCCESS 

First 3/6 Edition 

JEW SUSS 

Booklover’s Library, 2s. 

THE UGLY DUCHESS 

3s. 6d. (Pocket Edition) 
3s. Od. Cr. 8vo. 


THE OPPERMANS 3s. od. 

LITTLE TALES 

Booklover’s Library, as. 

THREE PLAYS 6s. 

TWO PLAYS 6s. 

JOSEPHUS 3s.e,d. 


SHORT STORIES 

volume 116 net 

« 

COSMO HAMILTON’S H. de VERE STACPOOLE’s 

volume of stories volume of stories 

COME AWAY FROM LIFE GREEN CORAL 

SHANE LESLIE’S “SEA WRACK’s” 

volume of dories ' volume of stories 

FIFTEEN ODD STORIES | SEA TRAILS 

I 

C. T, STONEHAM’s J. D. BERESFORD’s 

volume of stones volume of stories 

DWELLERS IN THE BLACKTHORN WINTER 
WILDERNESS 
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Love & Romance 


Florence Riddell 

Author of House of the Dey*\ ”Can Women Forget F* etc. 

ROYAL WEDDING 

JN this thrilling story of revolution, assassination, plot and 
■^counter-plot the love of the beautiful Princess Tania for 
the peasant who becomes the dictator of his country 
provides a romance which will appeal to Miss RiddelFs 
immense public. 75. 6d. 

Anne Hepple 

Author of'*Ask Me No More"' {5th thous.), *‘The Old Woman Speaks” 
(8/A thous.), ”The Runaway Family” {10th thous.) 

AND THEN CAME SPRING 

J.JERE IS a typical Anne Hepple romance, wherein the 
moving love story of Luke and Elspeth is whimsically 
mixed with all the pageantry of spring. 7s. 

G. B. Burgin 

Author oj ” Sally's Sweetheart” [j^and thous.), ”Tha Duke's Twins” 
{42nd thous.), etc. 

PIERREPONT’S DAUGHTERS 

JN his 112th novel G. B. Burgin returns, as fresh as 
ever, to the task of showing that, even today, romance 
still holds sway in many hearts. 7s 6d. 

E. W. Savi 

Author of ”Tke King's Proctor” {10th thous.), ”Sins of Commission” 
(11th thous.), ”A Flat in Town” [yznd thous.) 

THE INSOLENCE OF YOUTH 

J^OMANCE, adventure and the indomitable spirit of Jenifer, 
culminating in a brilliantly surprising finale, make The 
Insolence of Youth one of the most appealing and unusual 
of all of E. W. Savi’s novels. js. 6d. 

Dorothy Black 

Author of ”Love Came Late”, ”Some Day I'll Find You”, ”The Loving 
Adventure'* 

THE SPRING RETURNS 

Published for the first time in book form at 35. 6d., 
Dorothy Black's new romance of a love which, after a 
false start, found its happiness in the end, is one of the best 
she has ever written. 3s. (>d. 
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Simon Dare 

Author of '‘Bird in Flight'', "Forgotten Winds" {loth thous.), "Card- 
hoard Husband" [loth thous.), "April Whirlwind" {ijlh thous.) 

STEEL BLADE 

"^ITH unfailing regularity Simon Dare produces new novels 
never falling short of that high standard which she 
has set for herself and which has resulted in her becoming 
one of the most popular and wndely read novelists of the 
day. Simon Dare imbues her stories with sympathy and 
understanding, and parallel with her unusual plots she 
usually develops and propounds the most helpful theories 
on the common difficulties of our times. ys. 6d. 


Joan Kennedy 

Author of "Background for Barbara", "Dusty Measure", "Deep 
Furrows", "Piccahlh", etc. 

YESTERDAY’S ROSES 

jl^iKE that “hot” jazz which stimulates and tantalizes, 
symbol of the age, of its restless groping, its chaos, 
human hearts beat and recoil, leap and languish. Our 
moderns pursue their hectic rush for excitement, thrills. 
But Nature has not changed. 

Eve Hermitage, the central figure in Joan Kennedy’s new 
novel, was a modem — a lovely young woman who claimed 
her right to sow wild oats and to whom self was her god. 
But happiness did not come to Eve through harvesting 
wild oats, and life taught her a few lessons. ys. 6d. 


If you are interedte9 in the Latedt newd of the Latedt bookd 
you dhouLd read 
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Our “First Novel” Library 

No. 36 

Hazel Adair 

WANTED, A SON 

J^APPiLY married for ten years, her time almost fully 
■^occupied with her husband, two children and four dogs, 
the author of this delightfully spontaneous first novel 
decided that far too many novels, plays, films and the like 
dealt with matrimonial tangles. And so she found the time 
and sat down to -write a story which should have for its 
theme the happy marriage. 

Wanted, a Son is that story, and in it the reader will learn 
of the desire of four sisters to bear a son and of the ways 
in which they set about achieving their wish 7s. 6d. 

No. 37 

Joan Mackenzie 

THE HOMEWARD TIDE 

"guiLD on the land and you’ll have peace,” were the 
words of the dour old Scottish woman Keziah Yule, 
o^vne^ of a prosperous farm on the beautiful Scottish island 
of Arran. She knew the deep pull of the sea, for it had 
taken her son away and in turn captured his son’s heart. 
But for her the call of the land, of the full rich earth of 
Arran, was deep-seated and unwavering. She had always 
brought up Morag in this faith, loving her as her own 
daugnter, and it is a strange and powerful story that Joan 
Mackenzie weaves round this girl. The love of the land and 
the love of the sea, personified by her two lovers, are deeply 
contrasted, and the story of their conflict moves inevitably 
to a climax of dramatic intensity. 75. 6d. 

No. 38 

A. L. Elsworthy 

DEATH GLIDES IN 

'gHE body of David Lawson is found in a deserted room 
in Cairo ; dark, threatening shapes begin to cluster 
around the mystery which surrounds his death. The 
storm clouds gather, and the eleventh Plague of Egjrpt, 
Revolution and Anarchy, threatens to engulf the land. 

Is it merely coincidence that the wheels of Fortune turn 
at the crucial moment ? Or are these wheels adroitly 
manipulated by the large, capable hands of Hatton of the 
Eg}^ptian Police Force ? We cannot divulge whether it is 
Fortune or the genial Hatton, but readers may rest assured 
that in either case, it is equally exciting and unexpected. 

7S. 6d. 
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Our ‘^‘‘First Novel” Library 


No. 39 

Leon Thornber 

BITTER GLORY 

those who saw recently the magnificent film dealing 
with the life of Chopin, this first novel of Leon Thornber’s 
will have an added interest. For he has taken as his central 
figure the strangely attractive personality which was Chopin, 
and around him and George Sand he has woven a brilliant 
and moving romance. ys. 6d. 


No. 40 

Mary Landale 

GREGORY’S DAUGHTER 

'J^YRANNICAL, brutal, almost fanatical, Gregory ruled his 
household with a rod of iron, it is the story of this 
household, of the children in general, and of Philippa in 
particular, that Mary Landale writes in this extremely 
brilliant first novel. 

It is a story whose counterpart is played in e^^ery generation 
and in more families than one might suppose. The effect 
upon the children of the father’s tyranny, their suffering, 
their final rebellion, and their almost hopeless search for 
happiness and forgetfulness is related by Mary Landale 
with great artistry. 

Gregory's Daughter, with its carefully sketched charactex'S, 
its vivid drama, and its curious vitality, makes a memorable 
first novel. 7s, 6d. 


No. 41 

Marion Temple 

FRESH FURROWS 

JN her study of a “dual" personality, IMarion Temple has 
achieved a first novel remarkable for the maturity of its 
style and for the depth of its character. The story of the 
girl coming to England to make a “good match" and who 
found herself devoid of love for her husband has both 
tragedy and happiness. On the wild salt marshes of 
Norfolk happiness comes in a wa}’- never expected. 7$. M, 
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Our Fir St Novel” Library 


No. 42 

Mary Geikie 

SLEEVE O’ SILK 

is a charming story/* writes one who has read it in 
^ manuscript form. *'The plot is not very strong but the 
characterization is ample compensation for its slightness. 
Ann IS a charming person and keeps the reader entertained 
right the way through the novel. Her movements and her 
friendship with Donald makes an attractive story which 
reminds me very much of TJtfle Women, with Ann as a 
modern *Jo*/’ 7s bd. 

No. 43 

D. Frances Young 

STORM BEFORE SUNRISE 

JNTO this strangely moving first novel Frances Young 
'*lias introduced a passionate and reasoned plea for the 
abolition of vivisection. It is but seldom that a novels 
which is essentially a story, succeeds in creating propaganda 
for a cause, but Frances Young writes so well and has so 
finished a story to tell that her novel is one of the most 
impressive yet published in this library’'. 7s. 

No. 44 

PETER DRAX 

MURDER BY CHANCE 

JN London and on the busy reaches of the Thames, the 
nefarious gang whose many adventures are recorded in 
this novel, keep the police busy. It is the first novel of 
a wTiter who is 'hn the habit of catching the 9.16 daily 
ad nauseimd', and whose desire has been to teU a story 
which wall not unduly strain the credulity of readers. 

ys 6d. 

No. 45 

Marjorie Richards 

OPERA HOUSE 

]^j[ARjORiE Richards has beard Opera in three continents 
and three times as many capitals, and has had wide 
journalistic experience. Here is her first novel, which 
nystallizes her unique experiences. Needless to say, there 
IS a background of Opera, perfect in the accuracy of its 
detail and the S3^mpathy of its portrayal. Woven on this 
background is an intensely dramatic story of a man*s 
difficult course between the Scylla of fame and the 
Charybdis of love. 7s, 6d. 
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Our “First Nmi” Library 


No. 46 

Caroline Francis 

DIRECTOR’S CORRIDOR 

^LL her life Miss Elizabeth Hall had made trouble for 
other people. She made trouble in her own home, where 
she lived with her aged mother and her two widowed 
stepsisters, and she made trouble in the oiS.ce where she 
was employed as private secretary to one of the Directors 
of the Company. So that it was not surprising that there 
were few to mourn for her when she was murdered, the 
general feeling being that even death had not impaired 
Miss Hail’s well-known ability to stir up trouble for other 
people. For the murder of course stirred up a lot of trouble. 

75. 

No. 47 

G. T. B. Harvey 

DUET IN KERATH 

J^ONG experience in India with service in all three Presi- 
dencies, Sind, and the Frontier Province, has enabled 
G. T. B. Harvey to write this unusually interesting Anglo- 
Indian story. After studying Indian history, and with 
some experience of the swirling undercurrents below the 
imposing stream of Court life, Mr. Harvey hit upon the 
theme which he propounds brilliantly and with much 
originality. 75. 

No. 48 

Dorothy Wright 

SHADOWS IN SUNLIGHT 

'^HEN wild gypsy blood is introduced to a family of 
the Huberts’ t3rpe, there is no knowing what will 
happen. With its setting in the Welsh border countiy. 
this unusually vivid first novel bears upon its every page 
the deep sincerity of its author, and the rare sense of 
beauty which she possesses. Written in London, Cornwall, 
ind a tiny Cotswold village. Shadows in Sunlight is, we 
ieel confident, the prelude to a brilliant literary career 

js. (yd. 
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Historical Fiction 
Marjorie Bowen 

Author of **Dickon‘\ *‘The Golden Roof”, “Five Winds”, “Nell 
Gwyn”, etc. 

TRUMPETS OF ROME 

A STORY of one of the world's most remarkable men. 
■^One who was envied and praised by two kings and an 
Emperor for his great gifts, but who, in his heroic end, 
found himself without a country or hope, and being thus 
. desperate, collected all his old soldiers and mercenaries 
and marched against Rome. 

Duke Charles of Bourbon, Constable of France, was so 
remarkable a man that it is surprising how few are the 
novels about him. Miss Bowen, who knows all the by-ways 
of history and can put them before her readers with such 
remarkable force, has in Trumpets of Rome produced a 
memorable work. js. 6d. 

Dot Allan 

Author of “Hunger March”. 

VIRGIN FIRE 

The story of Marion Bradfute 
J^OT Allan, in this, her new novel, breaks new ground in 
fiction in so far as it has for its scene a little-known 
period of Scottish history, and for its hero the figure of 
Scotia's noblest patriot, William Wallace of Elderslie. 
This is the first time that the victor of the battle of Stirling 
Bridge has had focused upon his person the searchlight of 
contemporary opinion. The theme is one of conflict, of 
the slow-rising flame of patriotism, springing first in the 
breasts of sons of the soil and spreading ultimately like a 
fire that knows no let. Interwoven with this conflict which 
is spiritual in its essence and creates crisis after crisis in 
the lives of the protagonists is the story of a deathless 
romance. js. 6d. 

Roy Bridges 

Author of “Soul fro?n the Sword” , “Cloud” , “Trinity” , etc. 

THESE WERE THY MERCHANTS 

g RIDGES has been widely acclaimed as one of Australia’s 
leading writers and his succession of magnificent novels 
have won the most sincere tributes. It is some years since 
his last novel was issued, and thus a large public will be 
awaiting his new novel with impatience. These were Thy 
Merchants is a strangely moving, poignant story of 
Tasmania in the days of William IV. ys. td. 
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Historical Fiction 


Rafael Sabatini 

Author of ^‘Captain Blood'' [ijgth ihous.)^ Scaramouche" (207/A 
thoiis.), *‘The Sea Hawk** {i<^2nd ihous,), *'The Trampling of 
the Lilies** (295/A ihous.), etc. 

CHIVALRY 

f^hivalry is the story of Colombo da Siena, an Italian 
'^condottiero of the fifteenth century, a captain of fortune 
who, with the mercenary aims of his kind, combines ideals 
proper to the Age of Chivalry already overpast in his day. 
Just as in Captain Blood Mr. Sabatini gave us what amounted 
to a composite portrait of several of the more famous 
buccaneers of the Caribbean, so in Chivalry he gives us a 
composite portrait of the condottieri of the quattrocento 
and cinquecento. It is a story that glows with the splendour 
of Italian colour, palpitates with life lived strenuously and 
dangerously in love and hate, in treachery and loyalty. 

js. 6d, 

Inge Hofman-Bang 

A RENEGADE PRIEST 

'j’His is the life-story of Margaretha, sometimes known 
as ' 'Margaretha Maultasch'*, the last Duchess of an 
independent Tyrol. It is a sympathetic portrait ; we see 
her, obsessed since childhood by her plainness, married 
first to a despicable weakling and then to a man who put 
duty to his country before aU other things, so that she 
came to hunger for love ; and we meet the one man who 
saw her lonely spirit and finer nature, and loved her in 
spite of her looks. 75. 6d. 

E. V. Timms 

Author of “Conflict** 

FAR CARAVAN 

JN Far Caravan Mr. Timms gives his readers a brilliant 
and fascinating story of those semi-barbarous times 
when Russia, sleeping the eternal, dream-haunted sleep 
of Asia, was awakened and torn asunder by the implacable 
ambition and modernism of Nikon, the celebrated patriarch, 
and the mediaeval conservatism of the wild mountaineers, 
the peasants, and the Cossacks. 

Far Caravan, sometimes cruel, often beautiful, is 
deliberately a simple yet vivid story of times and peoples 
that have passed behind the curtains of history. 7s. 6d, 
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J. G. Sarasin 

Author of'*The Mystery of Martin Guerre'* {$rd thous.), “The Pirate's 
Pack" isrd thous.), “Across the Border” [^rd thous.), etc. 

THE CASPIAN SONG 

'J^HE glory of Old Russia lives again in this historical 
■^romance that pictures the rise of a great nation at the 
cost of human happiness, the unique friendship of a peasant 
raider and a subtle Cossack nobleman, the marriage of their 
children in slavery, and the power won by their descendants. 

7s. 6r/. 


R. L. Duffus 


JORNADA 


j^R. Duffus has brilliantly re-created the quiet, tradition- 
fed loveliness of old Santa F6, the awful majesty of the 
ijgh South-western desert, and the reckless, adventurous 
spirit of the American invaders who destroyed this Eden in 
their relentless march across a continent. And against this 
thrilling background he has set a romantic love story of 
great beauty and appealing tenderness. 7s. 6d. 


Gyula de Pekar 

Author of“AUila, the Scourge of God”, “The Dragon of Ten Thousand 
Miles**, “The Chinese Wall**, etc. 

THE WANDERER WITH THE SILVER FOREHEAD 

Qne of the most celebrated of Central European historical 
novelists, Gyula de Pekdr has achieved in this novel one 
of the finest records of the Emperor Hadrian's life and 
times. A period rich in splendour and action and drama, 
the Roman Empire of Hadrian was symbolic of a great 
civilization, and in these enthralling pages that time is 
1 e-created with consummate artistry and force. "It is", to 
quote the words of Signor Mussolini, "one of the best and 
most vivid descriptions of Hadrian's Rome." 7s. (>d. 

M. G. Richings 

MEN LOVED DARKNESS 

JN this romance of chivalry Miss Rjchings has written of 
the mystenous fate of Edward II based upon his presumed 
escape and w^andenngs in exile overseas, followed by one 
devoted servant, Guilb, a soldier. 75 6 d. 
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Thrills & Adventure 


Dennis Wheatley 

Author of The Forbidden Territory** (now available in iz languages) ^ 
Black August** (loih imp), ”Tke Devil Rides Out** (Bth imp.), 
*'The Eunuch of StambouV* {6th imp.), ^tc. 

THEY FOUND ATLANTIS 

the final decision was taken which led this diverse 
group of people into the strangest adventure that 
has ever befallen men and women of our time/' 

The above is the final paragraph of an early chapter in 
this astounding 130,000 word romance of Dennis Wheatley's. 
No diving apparatus enabled any human being to go more 
than 525 feet beneath the sea until the invention of Doctor 
William Beebe's bathysphere in which he recently reached 
a depth of over 3000 feet. 

A party went m search of Atlantean gold — crooks inter- 
vened, yet on their last dive the party found . . , but that 
would be to give away the story. 7s. 6d. 

Joseph Delmont 

Author of ** Miracle Church**, **In Chains**, *'The Rock in the Sea**, etc, 

FRAULEIN BANDIT 

(COINCIDENT with the publication of Miracle Church came 
the sad news of Joseph Delmont’ s death. To the art of 
dramatic narrative he brought a zest and a vitality which 
have made his novels notable. Happily he had completed 
a number of manuscripts before his death, and Fraulein 
Bandit is the first of these to be issued. 

It relates the headlong adventures of the daughter and son 
of a Hungarian widow in reduced circumstances, and the 
reader is hurried all over Europe by this vigorous and 
entertaining narrative, and the thrills are relieved by an 
abundance of broad comedy. 7s. 6d. 

Operator 1384 

Author of **The DeviVs Diplomats** , ^'Hellhounds of France**, etc, 

THE CATACOMBS OF DEATH 

“JF you want to have your flesh made to creep by tales of 
cruelty and murder, it will not be Operator 1384’s fault 
should the desire go unsatisfied”, ran a Daily Telegraph 
review of The DeviVs Diplomats, which was based on facts. 
In Operator 1384's new novel his thrills become even more 
* ‘flesh-creeping”. The Catacombs of Death is an amazing 
story of the search for hidden treasure in the catacombs of 
Sousse. 7s. 6d, 
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F. E. Penny 

Author of 'The Elusive Bachelor'*, "Pulling the Strings**, etc, 

A SPELL OF THE DEVIL 

A Spell of the Devil, with its rapid action, its glamorous 
^setting, its drama and its many excitements, is one of 
F. E. Penny^s finest narratives. ys. 6 d. 


F. A. M. Webster 

Author of "Mubendi Girl**, "Lord of the Leopards** , etc. 

STAR LADY 

■’^HEN young Jim Ballisat inherited from his father the 
^ strange talisman he had found in the wilds of Africa, he 
little dreamt of the adventures in store for him. How, 
years later, Jim finds the lady of his heart in the Lost City 
of the Pygmies, how they met adventures and dangers and 
endured strange rituals, makes a story as thrilling as any- 
thing Captain Webster has yet written. 75. bd. 


F. A. M. Webster 

Author of " Mubendi Girl**, "Second Wind**, etc. 

LORD OF THE LEOPARDS 

book which will rank with Jock of the Bushveld and the 
Mowgli stories. For the first time in hook form, 3s. 


Talbot Mundy 

Aifihoy of "Tros of Samothrace**. 

PURPLE PIRATE 

JN Purple Pirate Talbot Mundy has written another mag- 
nificent story round Tros, a hero after his own heart. 
"An Unknown Sailor'*, as Mundy puts it, and a strange 
mixture of fighter and pacifist, Tros is a grand character, 
vividly portrayed in all his strength. 

The story is filled with magnificent sea fights, fierce plunder- 
ing, and endless adventure, and will appeal to all admirers 
of Mundy's many thrilling stories. Ss. bd. 
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Sydney Horler 

Author of ''The Stroke Sinister**, "Tiger Standish Comes Back** [gth 
thoiis.), "The Man from Scotland Yard** (515^ thotts.), etc. 

THE VAMPIRE 

’^HEN an enthusiastic Horler “fan'' urged him to write a 
novel based on the vampire legend, the author of so 
many best-sellers not unnaturally demurred. * ‘There has 
only been one vampire story,'' he said, “and I am not one 
to make any challenge to Dracula. That would be absurd- “ 
But that same night the opening chapters of a story telling 
of a man cursed with vampire taint and moving in modern 
London society formed themselves in Horler’s mind, and 
before he quite realized what he was doing he had started 
to write the novel for which his correspondent had so 
earnestly pleaded. 7s. 6d, 

Hans Possendorf 

VOODOO DRUMS 

jjANs Possendorf is the Edgar Wallace of Germany. 

With some thirty novels to his credit he has created 
characters which are as familiar to the youth of modern 
Germany as Mickey Mouse. The setting ol this remarkable 
and exciting story is the negro republic of Haiti, one of 
the most interesting countries in the world — a land where 
European civilization and African savagery, Christianity 
and paganism, sober business instincts and horrible witch- 
craft, not only exist side by side, but often blend in a way 
that is sometimes grotesque and sometimes uncanny. 

75. 6d. 


Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 

A uthor of "Murder in the Air**, "The Havenhurst Affair* * {jtk thous .) , 
etc. 

THE SECRET OF CASTLE VOXZEL 

“JJE can fill every chapter with thrilling happenings and 
rush his breathless reader about most delightfully in 
aeroplanes", wrote a critic of Captain Pollard. And 
indeed this is exactly what he does in his latest thrilling 
story of intrigue, revolution, and romance. He tells how 
Robert Barclay, an English test pilot, is intercepted on 
his way to Zigonia, a small European kingdom, how, 
through a remarkable likeness, he is taken for the reigning 
Prince Michael and is involved in the exciting events of 
Zigonia's revolution. 7s, 6d. 
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Detective & Mystery 
Edgar Wallace 

THE TABLE 

Robert Curtis’ novelizaiion of Edgar Wallace’s film story 

JJERE is the novelized version of the last scenario written 
by Wallace in Hollywood before he died. He had been 
asked to write a ’’horror film” — and The Table was the result. 
The story of this and subsequent complications make a 
characteristic Wallace yam in the best possible vein. This 
is easily the greatest Edgar Wallace novelization Mr. Curtis 
has done so far. 7s. 6d. 

Margaret Baillie-Saunders 

Author of ** Featuring Eliza”, etc. 

ANSWER THAT BELL 

^URDER at a Spiritualistic Stance is an original pro- 
ceeding, and the more exciting still when the beautiful 
girl acting as deputy-medium is charged with the firing 
of the tiny, poisoned barb found in the dead man’s larynx. 
A strange, brilliantly evolved thriller. js. 6d. 

Hugh Clevely 

Author of ” Dark Eyes and Danger”, ”Mr. Munt Carnes On”, etc. 

THE WRONG MURDERER 

'J^HRILL follows thrill in this swiftly moving stor>^ and, as 
usual, Hugh Clevely ’s characters are admirably drawn 
and his humour neat and unforced. This should prove one 
of his most popular books. 7s. 6d 

Garnett Weston 

Author of ” Murder on Shadow Island” 

DEATH NEVER FORGETS 

jy^URDER m haste and repent at leisure is possibly the 
reflection of many in Elysian fields. Certainly the 
engaging woman who, in this brilliant thriller, stops at 
nothing to ensure that her con will become Lord O'Ferrell, 
found the world empty following her very original murder 
of her husband and his associates. 75. 6d. 
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Anthony Wynne 

Author of '‘The Case of the Gold Coins'*, “The Toll-Home Murder", 
etc. 

THE HOLBEIN MYSTERY 

gACH new Dr. Eustace Hailey's mystery appears more 
bafHing than the last. When Sir Mark Fleet, delivering 
a speech in front of Holbein's famous picture, is stabbed in 
the back and falls dead, the only possible explanation 
seems a supernatural one. Did the “Red Lady" — said to 
bring bad luck — stab the famous financier ? But there are 
other murders. Dr. Hailey confesses : “I am afraid." 
Nobody knows where the blow will fall next. ys. 6d. 

John Crozier 

Author of “Murder in Public" 

KIDNAPPED AGAIN 

TOHN Crozier has followed up his first novel with a story 
of remarkable originality. Kidnapped Again is not only 
a good thriller, but a good novel as well, and the story of 
the small boy kidnapped for eight years, and of the long 
search for him and his kidnappers, is as exciting as it is 
interesting. ']s. 6d, 

Leslie Ford 

Author of “Murder %n Maryland**, “Footsteps on the Stairs** 

MOUNTAIN MADNESS 

'^^ountain Madness is a story of murder ; of deep and 
primitive passions. You cannot forget these strong, 
silent Curriers, and you'll never guess their secret or the 
murderer's identity until the really dramatic and unexpected 
climax is reached. ys. 6d. 

Robert Curtis 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT 

j^EADiNG this story, it is difficult to believe that Edgar 
Wallace is dead. For The Children of Light might easily 
have been his work. 

It is a mystery-adventure story in the true Wallace vein, 
written by Robert Curtis, who has already earned a high 
reputation with his novelizations of the more recent plays 
of his late chief. ys. 
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Bruce Graeme 

Author of '^Blackshirt Again'* { 6 /i^th thous,), "The Imperfect Crime** 
(37/^ ihousX etc. 

NOT PROVEN 

Incomparable Pierre Allain, '‘the tempestuous French- 
man who punctuates detection with whirlwind love 
affairs’’, and Superintendent Stevens of Scotland Yard, 
“stolid, unemotional, in short, Anglo-Saxon”, are two 
characters already too well known to the reading public 
to need any introduction. Both again appear in a new 
episode. This story is original in conception and to date 
probably the finest of this series. 

J. L. Morrissey 

Author of "High Doom**, "The Double Problem**, etc. 

DESIGN FOR BLACKMAIL 

'^HEN Lord Archerfield invited his party for the 
historic "twelfth”, no member of it, with one or two 
possible exceptions, expected to be hunting murderers 
rather than shooting grouse. But murder was done : an 
ugly murder too, and Scotland Yard has its work cut out 
in this original and diverting yam. 7s. 6 d. 

H. M. Stephenson 

Author of "The Missing Partner**, etc. 

A KILLER AND HIS STAR 

are many people confirmed in the belief that The 
Missing Partner was one of the most brilliant mystery 
novels of its season. We have had to wait some time for its 
successor, but those who have read A Killer and His Star 
predict for it a considerable success. 75. 6 d 

Leo Grex 

Author of "Crooner’s Swan Song’*, "The Man from Manhattan" , etc. 

STOLEN DEATH 

^tolen Death should prove to be one of the most popular 
stories ever written by this popular author. In it, once 
again, Leo Grex shows his readers that he can write a 
mystery story that both thrills and baffles, and in which 
the characters move and play their parts like real human 
beings. 75. 6 d 
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J. C. Snaith 

Author of ‘But Even So'\ “ Araminta", etc. 

CURIOUSER AND CURIOUSER 

breath into the wind Lord Cobleigh vanished from 
the ken of mortal man. None could discover whence he 
had gone ; and as he was a man of no little importance, 
concern was mdespread. 7s. 6d. 

Carroll John Daly 

Author of ‘‘Murder from the Easf’ {’^rd thous,), “Murder Won't Waif\ 
etc, 

DEATH’S JUGGLER 

your people and my people, Satan, and they 
don’t understand. They condemn us and they ridicule 
us, but they count on us and trust us,” said the Commis- 
sioner to Detective Satan Hall, the straightest shooter in 
New York City. Satan was bent on breaking up the 
greatest gangster combine that ever assailed that city. 
Satan’s nerve will hold you spell-bound as you follow him 
through hair-raising adventures. 75. 

Grierson Dickson 

Author of “Soho Racket" 

GUN BUSINESS 

(^un Business is Dickson’s second novel, and from its 
thrilling first sentence until its last, neither interest nor 
suspense is allowed to falter. 

It was only a few hours before she was murdered that 
Marie Morgeuil bought the scarlet silk pyjamas in which 
she died. ...” 75. 6d. 

John Jay Chichester 

Author of “King of Diamonds" (']th thous.), “Sanderson : Master 
Rogue" [jth thous.), “The Silent Cracksman", etc. 

SANDERSON’S DIAMOND LOOT 

]y[AXWELL Sanderson, the Noiseless Cracksman, and 
his partner, Barton Clark, were at large I That was enough 
to occupy the minds of the police throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. . . . 

Sanderson's Diamond Loot is the kind of story you hate to 
put aside before you’ve finished reading it. There’s a thrill 
a minute 7^- ^d. 
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The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Lindiey, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., C.B.E. 

LORD LOVAT, 1871-1933 

(^'OMPTON Mackenzie writes : 

"‘A biography of Simon Fraser, Fourteenth Lord 
Lovat and Chief of the great Clan Fraser, was wanted if 
only to record the public service of a man whose life was 
a pre-eminent example of public service. Yet the public 
life of Simon Lovat, who died in the prime of his intellectual 
energy and at the top of his rich experience of men and 
affairs, was but an amplification of his own personality. He 
was a great Catholic nobleman. He was the Chief of a 
renowned Clan. He was one of the largest landowners in 
the country. He was a leader of men, a fine soldier, an 
enthusiastic sportsman, a supreme shot, a genial host, a 
wise administrator, an imaginative man of business : 
but beyond everything he was a perfect friend, and none 
has confirmed more surely Seneca’s dictum that friendship 
is ever serviceable. Whether it was Simon Lovat’s genius 
for friendship which gave him perpetual youth or the other 
way round might be hard to say. Certainly both were 
his with a fullness that is seldom granted. Panegyric is 
frowned upon by the fashionable mood ; but the life of a 
Christian gentleman who has taken his place with the great 
Christian gentlemen of the past will be v elcome to a multi- 
tude of readers not yet ashamed to admire in a man the 
virtues that Shakespeare admired and celebrated in 
immortal verse." Illustrated, i8s. 

Sir Max Pemberton 

REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS 

pEW men have lived a more active or a more varied life 
than Sir ]\Iax Pemberton. His novels, of which there 
are nearly sixty, have thrilled millions, and he was a 
pioneer in both cycling and motoring ; he has known some 
of the greatest cricketers, footballers and oarsmen of our 
time. 

Associated, then, with many branches of activity during 
the last fifty years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique 
volume of reminiscences full of amusing anecdotes and 
experiences. Illustrated, 185. 
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Sir Charles Mallet, J.P. 

Author of Herbert Gladstone — A Memotr'' 

ANTHONY HOPE AND HIS BOOKS 

Being the authorized life of Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 
pEW modern romances have won a quicker lame or kept a 
wider and more lasting popularity than The Prisoner of 
Zenda, which after forty years still glitters in cinemas and 
is read as a school-book in India and Japan. But the 
author of this happy romance, scholar, thinker, lawyer, 
politician, was in some respects more remarkable than any 
book he ever wrote ; and apart from his output of novels 
and plays, and the great reputation which he gathered from 
them, he is better worth study as a human figure than most 
of the characters he invented and described. Sir Charles 
Mallet, a life-long friend of Anthony Hope Hawkins, bas 
been entrusted with his diaries, a record perhaps as intimate 
and candid as any given to the world in recent days, and 
with a correspondence of close personal interest, rendered 
charming by the wit and fancy which the author of The 
Dolly Dialogues knew so well how to impart to letters and 
to talk. Of this singularly interesting material the bio- 
grapher has been allowed to make full use, and this Memoir 
based on it deserves the attention of every lover of literature 
and life. Illustrated, i8s» 

Harry J. Greenwai! 

Author of Storm Over India'’ 

ROUND THE WORLD FOR NEWS 
Harry Greenwall is one of the veterans of that 
almost vanished band of Special Correspondents "who 
travelled the world in search of news. Their lives formed 
a geographical jumble, and year after year their names 
appeared in the national newspapers on the top of “stories*’ 
from the storm-centres of Europe, America, and the East. 
Mr. Greenwall, after being War Correspondent for the 
Daily Express, became one of the most famous of these 
friendly rivals. 

In this book he has recollected the most thrilling of his 
adventures in search of news. We read of perhaps the most 
unusual Armistice Night experienced by any Englishman. 
We follow him into Berlin as the first British newspaper 
correspondent to the capital when Germany crashed into 
defeat. We see through his eyes the drama and meet the 
personalities of historic days. Illusirated, 15s, 
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Her Highness the Ranee of Sarawak 

REMINISCENCES 

pEW -women can have enjoyed a life so interesting, so full 
of contrast over a period of nearly fifty years, as Her 
Highness the Ranee of Sarawak. 

The wife of the only White Rajah in the world, Her Highness 
the Ranee has enjoyed wide experience of life both in 
England and in Sarawak, and in this fascinating volume, 
culled from old diaries and scrap-books, she wntes of the 
memones which come crowding to her from the years. 

There are stories here of her childhood ; of dancing classes 
at Windsor Castle before Queen Victoria ; of shoots in 
Windsor Park with the Kaiser and King Edward. We are 
told of the first meeting with the Rajah of Sarawak, of her 
betrothal and marriage, her first visit to Sarawak and of her 
experiences in that land. During the war there are stones 
of visits to France and of a close friendship wnth the Earl of 
Ypres. Famous names flit through these pages ; stones 
of the Ranee's literary career, of her exhibition of pastels 
and of the plays she has written. A fascinating, revealing 
volume certain to arouse the greatest interest and to be 
very widely read. Illustrated, i8s. 

C. J. Cutcliffe-Hyne 

Author of the Captain Kettle hooks [over 6,000,000 copies sold) 

MY JOYFUL LIFE 

PEOPLE have called Cutcliffe-Hyne the Ulysses of modem 
novelists and know him as the creator of the famous 
Captain Kettle, but though he has travelled widely he has 
so far, for the most part, saddled his experiences on fictional 
characters and called them novels. 

Here, for the first time, he has set down the history of his 
own wanderings and vicissitudes. He has seen things 
with a humorous eye, and reading between the lines one 
gathers that he has been through some risky times. But 
he passes them off with a chuckle, and so from Arctic 
Lapland to the Congo, from schooners and barques in 
North Sea gales to a sloop in a Mexican Gulf tornado, 
from mines m the Sierra Madre of Oaxaca to moufflon in 
the Atlas of Morocco, he tells of his doings in a simple, 
vivid language that will appeal to every man or woman who 
enjoys the breath of the open. Illustrated, i8s. 
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Biography Autobiography 
Nadja Maiacrida, A Self-portrait 

FINALE 

W^th a Memoir by CECIL ROBERTS 

'j'HE Marchesa Maiacrida, the niece of Lord Cowdray, 
was one of the most beautiful and popular members of 
Society. Her tragic death in a motor accident when leaving 
Mr, Cecil Roberts' "'Pilgrim Cottage" shocked the very 
large circle of her friends in England and across the 
Continent. 

A month before her tragic end she left for a motor trip 
across Europe, visiting France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Italy. At the same time her husband 
also left for a tour. Each night husband and wife, following 
the custom of years, wrote to each other. The result is a 
collection of letters almost up to the eve of the tragedy 
that reflect the life, the scenery, and the gaiety of Europe 
in its most renown centres. 

These letters were so intimate and unusual that when 
they came into Mr. Cecil Roberts' hands his first feeling 
was that they should not be published, but after reading 
them he held the view, endorsed by all those to whom they 
were submitted, that they were so delightful, so full of 
wit, colour and movement that they constitute the best 
possible memorial to a radiant woman beloved by all. 

W^th frontispiece in colour and other photographs, 85. 6d, 

Anthony Gibbs 

Author of ^'London Symphony'" (8th thous.), ''Young Apollo” (8th 
thous.), "The New Crusade” ($th thous.) 

FURTHER ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 

^HE well-known novelist, Anthony Gibbs, son of Sir 
Philip Gibbs, decided that his Hfe had been neither 
sensational nor adventurous enough to warrant an auto- 
biography. He nevertheless thought that a book relating 
to his remarkable times spent in the wonderland of the 
film industry would be both amusing and interesting. 
And so he has written of his association with the famous 
people of the films — ^Alexander Korda, George Grossmith, 
Merle Oberon, Oliver Baldwin, Andre Chariot, Charles 
Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, and many other stars of the 
screen. His story is an account of the strange and remark- 
able things that happened to him when he abandoned 
straight literature and signed on for a year as scenario 
writer for Korda. Illustrated, 185. 
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Berta Ryck 

Author of ''The Girls at His Billet*' (93rd thous.), "The Courtship 
of Rosmmmd Fayre" {ggth thous, ), "The Lad With Wings" 
{joth ihous.) 

A STORY-TELLER TELLS THE TRUTH 

^J^FTER SO many no\"els here is Berta Ruck's own story. 

^Babyhood in India, childhood in the Regiment, girlhood 
in Wales (where she went to a school which was a mixture 
of L. T. Meade Mddchen in Uniform), art-student-time 
at the Slade and in Paris, beginning journalism in London 
(when, since she could have papered a room with those 
slips about ‘‘regrets", any editor's middle name remained 
Otis, as far as she was concerned). These experiences are 
described in much the same way as she talks. 

A large division of the book contains pen-portraits from 
life of celebrities : H. G. Wells, Sir Ray iknkester, Pavlova, 
Augustus John, R.A., the Dar\^'ins, Arnold Bennett, Alec 
Waugh, Eveljm Waugh, V. Sackville-West, Melba, Captain 
de Havilland, Edgar Wallace, a close-up of Vicki Baum, 
General Swinton (of "Tanks"), Glyn Phillpot, R.A., 
Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Thesiger, Hilda Vaughan, and many 
others. Illustrated, i8s, 

P. C. Ettighoffer 

Author of "The Island of the Doomed" 

“TOVARISH”, The Odyssey of a Siberian Exile 

^NUMBER of books have been written on war imprison- 
ment in various lands, but none other, we think, on a 
prisoner's fate in exile in Siberia. Words must fail in any 
description of this incredible human document in which 
P. C. Ettighofier narrates the story of "Professor John". 
‘‘Professor John" was no adventurer, but was pitchforked 
into experiences wellnigh incredible by the force of 
circumstances. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 

Essad Bey 

NIKOLAUS II 

'^yiTHOUT a doubt this is one of the most exhaustive 
biographies of that lovable, weak and unhappy figure 
— the last of the Czars. Written in that strong and vivid 
style so reminiscent of the biographer Alfred Neumann, the 
author presents a complete and sympathetic picture of the 
irresolute monarch with his leaning towards fatalistc mysiti- 
cism, his childish vanity, curiously coupled with an inferiority 
complex and his sudden panics. Illustrated, i8s. 
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B. L. Jacot & D. M. B. Collier 

THE AUTHORISED LIFE OF MARCONI 

^MONGST the great inventors of the world the name of 
the Marchese Marconi will rank high. To him the 
world owes the miracle of modern wireless, which has 
become a social factor of well-nigh paramount importance. 
The life of such a man cannot fail to be either interesting 
or important. 

We follow here the course of those first experiments at 
Bologna, and then the first test of the system in England 
between Penarth and Weston, and afterwards its investiga- 
tion by the Italian Government at Spezia. As far back as 
1899, wireless communication was first established between 
England and France, and in this fascinating record we 
follow its gradual development. 

Illustrated, i8s. 


Major Leonard Handley, M.C. 

Author of ** Hunter's Moon", etc. 

TIME’S DELINQUENCY 

GALLANT book, invigorating in content and style, 
Time’s Delinquency is the record of a man's life as a 
soldier and as a traveller ; a record of impressions extending 
over many years from the borders of Afghanistan to where 
the Arabian Sea laps the ivor^^^ beaches of Malabar. 

For many years Major Handley has been preparing for the 
writing of this book : jotting down impressions, searching 
through history, travelling across strange lands. 

Illustrated, i6s. 


Sigmund Miinz 

Author of " Edward VII at Marienhad" 

PRINCE BULOW, MAN AND STATESMAN 

wriTH the exception of Bismarck, no German Chancellor 
^has been the subject of so much literature as Piince 
von Billow. The present study, from what Biilow himself 
described as the '‘skilled hand" of Dr. Miinz, is, however, 
authoritative and unique inasmuch as it was prepared with 
the direct approval of its subject. 

The author spent considerable periods of time in the intimacy 
of the Billow family circle, and had every opportunity to talk 
with Billow and his many important visitors. Illustrated, 1 8s. 
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Biography y Autobiography 

J. Fairfax-Blakeborough, H.C. 

PADDOCK PERSONALITIES 

Wtth an Introduction by the Most Hon* 

TEE MARQUIS OF ZETLAND^ 0*C*SJ., 

pEW men have played a more active and varied part on 
the Turf during the past thirty years than Mr. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough. The author of a dozen “Turf'" novels 
which have earned for him the title of ‘'the second Nat 
Gould”, with a terrific output, with over fifty “Turf” books 
to his credit, and as a regular contributor to many papers, 
he has had unrivalled opportunities of close contact with 
all classes who go to the make-up of the great Turf army. 

Illustrated, izs, 6 d. 


J. H. Mo8yneux 

THIRTY YEARS A HUNT SERVANT 

(Edited by the well-known sporting author, J. Fairfax- 
Blakeborough) 

Introduction by Mrs* INGE, ex-^ATHERSTONE 
^ FAMOUS ex-huntsman. Jack Moiyneux retired from hunt 
service a couple of seasons ago after having had over 
thirty years’ experience in many counties. Commencing 
his career as second horseman in the Duhallow country at the 
age of fifteen, he later turned hounds to Frank Bartlett and 
other famous huntsmen. At the age of twenty-one Moiyneux 
became first whipper-in to the Quorn and in due course 
carried the horn in the Garth, Meynell, Atherstone Hert- 
fordshire, and both the North and South Shropshire 
countries. He has many stories to tell of well-known 
masters of hounds, famous huntsmen, and sportsmen whose 
names are household words. Illustrated, 185. 

Mrs. Hwfa Wiiliams 

IT WAS SUCH FUN! 

^ MEMBER of the well-known family of Farquharson of 
Invercauld, the author of this witty and delightful 
volume was brought up at Langton, one of the most 
beautiful houses in Dorset. At the age of eighteen she 
married Mr. Hwfa Williams and was immediately plunged 
mto the greatest and most brilliant society of her time in 
England and on the Continent. Her husband was a keen 
racing man and was one of the most intimate friends of 
King Edward, and this record of an active life passes in 
review nearly sixty years. Illustrated, i8s. 
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Biography ^ Autobiography 

Dion Clayton Calthrop 

Author of “The Dance of Love*\ “Beginners, Please'\ “History of 
English Costume'^ etc, 

MY OWN TRUMPET 

Ji^osT people have, at some time or other, carved their 
initials on a tree, possibly in the vain hope of attaining a 
somewhat material immortality. This was the reason that 
Dion Clayton Calthrop gave us for writing this book of 
reminiscences. In his case it will secure for him a deserved 
place in the literary tree. 

Brilliant author, artist and playwright, his life provides a 
sparkling series of sketches of literary and artistic circles in 
London and Paris during the present century. 

lUmtraied, 15s. 


William R. Turner 

EYES OF THE PRESS 

J^y&s of the Press is not an autobiography, but a thrilling 
illustrated narrative of the hazards, heartbreaks, and 
humour in the hves of Fleet Street *s camera men. The 
author is on the stafif of the Daily Mail, and after twenty 
years* service with this famous daily newspaper, he has 
produced a brilliant volume bristling with excitement in 
every chapter. Illustrated, 18.*? 


Auguste Vierset, in collaboration with 
Oscar E. Millard 

BURGOMASTER MAX 

£)uring 1935 Burgomaster Max, whose indomitable 
heroism during the World War stirred the hearts of men, 
celebrates his Jubilee as Burgomaster of Brussels. 

In this fascinating and exciting volume the authors record 
for the first time the full story of Brussels under German 
military administration, and the undaunted courage of its 
famous Burgomaster in his defence of the city and his four 
years* captivity. 

The main bulk of the writing has been undertaken Dy Mr. 
Millard, a well-known journalist, from diaries, notes and 
letters supplied by Auguste Vierset, an old perspnal friend 
of the Burgomaster and his Chief of Stafi for many years. 

Illustrated, i8s. 
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Biography Si? Autobiography 

Roland Wild 

Author of "Crimes and Cases of 1933”. “Crimes and Cases of 1934”, 

"" FAMOUS CASES OF NORMAN BIRKETT 

In the public estimation, Norman Birkett has taken the 
■^place of jMarshall Hall. Until recently, he had the 
amazing record of never losing a murder case, and the peak 
of his career to date came with his brilliant handling of the 
Mancini defence in the second Trunk Mystery. 

The author, in this book, selects a dozen of the most famous 
of BirketUs cases, and tells them with particular attention 
to the methods and manners of the great advocate. We see 
Birkett of Cambridge making *'the most graceful speech 
Roosevelt ever heard''. We hear the “silver voice” in the 
Dennistoun case, the Jonesco case, the Rouse trial, the in- 
volved Waterlow case, and in the sensational trial of Tony 
Mancini. The career of a brilliant advocate might well 
be the theme of a novel ; but here we see the central 
figure in the setting of real life, sombre drama. 

Illustraied, iSs, 


Richard W. Rowan 

MODERN SPIES TELL THEIR STORIES 

very catacombs of espionage and counter-espionage 
have been ransacked by Mr, Rowan, long an authority 
on this secret warfare, to marshal dependable, first-hand 
accounts that cover all known situations and their attendant 
hazards. 

You accompany Charles Lucieto, the French operative, on 
ius impossible yet successful missions, and with Lieutenant 
Bauermeister, crack German Intelligence Officer, you 
survive inescapable traps on the Russian Front. You share 
the perils of that plucky patriot Marthe McKenna as 
she relays to the Allies the secret moves of the arrogant 
horde which is crushing her homeland, Belgium. Nicholas 
Snowden, the Austro-Hungarian, guides you unflinchingly 
to the beleaguered fortiess of Przcmysl. You live through 
weeks of tension inside the lines of Bolshevik Russia with 
Paul Dukes, later knighted for the fruits of his courage. 
Other facets of the art of espionage are uncovered by 
Joseph Crozier and Colonel Ivlax Wild, and Ignatius 
T. Trebitsch Lincoln. Dr. Armgaard Graves and Horst von 
der Goitz. Illustrated, 
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Historical Biography 
Bernard Falk 

Author of "He Laughed in Fleet Street", "The Naked Lady" 

RACHEL THE IMMORTAL: Stage Queen; 
Grande Amoureuse ; Street Urchin ; Fine Ladj' 

^ FULL, frank, and impartial biography of Rachel, the 
world's greatest actress, has been written by Mr. 
Bernard Falk. Many letters which have not yet appeared 
in any written “life" of the great actress are introduced, 
together with a vast amount of fresh material, the whole 
combining to make a volume of fascinating interest. 
Rachel is shown not only as Queen of the Paris stage, but 
as '*la grande amoureuse’*, the cheeky street urchin and the 
great lady whom kings and queens, dukes and duchesses 
were glad to welcome. 

The book, which has occupied two years of the author's 
time, in addition to numerous photographic illustrations, 
contains twelve special plates drawn by Frank C. Pap(^, 
one of the most notable book-illustrators of the day. 

Illustrated, iSs. 


Ralph Straus 


QUEEN ANNE 

^NE ot the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not 
'^only with rare critical acumen but also with a witty 
and pungent pen, Mr. Straus's excursion into a fascinating 
period of our history is an event of importance. 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance 
and drama of Anne's reign than he is with its histone 
importance through the years, and he has written a brilliant 
and enteitaining study likely to be widely read and as 
widely discussed. Illustrated, 185. 


Philip Sergeant 

Author of A Century of British Chess”, ” Anne Boieyn . a Study 

HISTORIC BRITISH GHOSTS 

'J'HE difficulty which Mr. Sergeant experienced in the 
compilation of this original and diverting volume was 
not in finding the ghosts, but in deciding where to stop 
The Tower of London, he found, was full of them, and so 
was Hampton Court and many other great buildings. 

An impressive procession of ghosts glide eerily through these 
thrilling pages Illustrated, i8s. 
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Historical Biography 

Count d’Ornano 

LIFE AND LOVES OF MARIE WALEWSKA 

Tn any age Marie Walewska would have had admirers, 
‘‘■for she was gifted with intelligence, beauty, and that 
indefinable charm which defies capture on ivory or canvas. 
Yet so self-effacing was she that few might have been 
fortunate enough to know her had she not lived in a 
troubled epoch. From childhood strange forces were at 
work moulding her, preparing her for her part. And when 
the time came she played it bravely, so that her memory 
is still revered. One cannot recall the desperate fight her 
martyred country waged without thinking of her ; nor 
does she lose in stature because she stands by the side of 
that giant whose passions she inflamed. 

Count d’Ornano has shown himself to be the ideal 
biographer. He has made use of his unrivalled oppor- 
tunities to collect a wealth of intimate and detailed infor- 
mation (much of which has never before been published), 
and has happily contrived, out of a full mind, to endow 
his story with a personal touch. He understands his 
princes and his politicians, and never forgets that history 
unadorned can offer situations beyond the invention of a 
novelist. Illustrated, los. 6d. 


Reginaid Blunt 

NAUGHTY TOM 

pROM a large and comprehensive collection of eighteenth 
century letters and the attestations of such famous 
personalities as Chatham, Burke, Temple, Shelburne and 
Lord Bath, Reginald Blunt has drawn a vivid and life-like 
portrait of Thomas Lord Lyttleton, distinguished from his 
father as ‘The wicked Lord Lyttleton”. Tom Lyttleton, 
at any rate up to the closing years of his short life, was 
frankly a blackguard, but not differing a great deal 
from many of his contemporaries who attained to high 
position. But that was not all. Though his misdemeanours 
were reprobated in a chorus of obloquy by most of his 
contemporary chroniclers, his outstanding abilities 
were admitted even by those who exposed his moral 
•delinquencies. Illustrated, i8s. 
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Historical Biography 

S. Cunliffe Owen 

Author of ''The Phoenix and the Dove'\ etc, 

GENTLEMEN, OLD BACH IS HERE 

J^R. Cunliffe Owen^s book is in no sense a docnmented 
biography, but an imaginative portrait, an attempt to 
bring as close as possible that long- vanished and delightful 
day when the greatest composer of all time was pouring 
out his music upon the not always appreciative town of 
Leipzig. It is also a picture of a man who was supremely 
great in himself apart from his art, and a refutation of 
those who claim that genius is stifled by the conventional 
standards of life and must be allowed to pursue a path 
of its own. Illustrated, i6s. 

H. Baiassa 

DEATH OF AN EMPIRE 

The first authentic and intimate account of the life of Karl IV, last of 
the xuling Hapsburgs 

J^ARL IV, a young nephew of the great Francis Joseph, at 
the latter's death in November 1916 was called to the 
throne of the Hapsburg Empire in the middle of the Great 
War and with no experience of rulership. 

Not only did he find himself embroiled in war, but called 
upon to govern an Empire composed of no fewer than 
eleven different and differing nationalities, all eager for 
separation. It was a task as colossal as it was hopeless. 
The book has all the glamour of a novel — ^love, hatred, 
tragedy — but it is a real life-story set in Royal circles, 
showing the pitiful frailty of human endeavour amid the 
splendour of the most ornate Court in Europe. A young 
man ruling fifty-five million warring subjects, trying to 
stamp into stillness an earthquake. Illustrated, i8s. 

Stanley V. Makower 

RICHARD SAVAGE : A Mystery in Biography 

^His book reflects, in the extraordinary life of Richard 
Savage, poet and pamphleteer of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the eternal struggle between noble aims 
and commercial necessity. It describes minutely, not only 
the dramatic episodes, but also the inner aspirations, the 
triumphs and the failnres, the heights and the depths, 
reached by a character which has never ceased to awaken 
curiosity and compassion since it inspired Dr. Johnson 
with the most widely significant of all his studies in contem- 
porary personalities. Illustrated, 105. 6d, 
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Topical Adventure 

Geoffrey Harmsworth 

ABYSSINIAN ADVENTURE 

kbyssinian Adventure is one of the most unusual 
"^travel books ever written. Geoffrey Harmsworth had 
the unique privilege of being one of the few journalists 
allowed by Mussolini to visit the Italian colonies in East 
Africa, of which practically nothing is known in this 
country. From Eritrea and Somaliland he proceeded to 
Abyssinia. There he met the Emperor and the leading 
officials of that strange feudal Empire whose fate rests so 
delicately in the balance today. There is something of the 
Northclifie touch in the way this Harmsworth of the 
second generation records his encounters and impressions. 
Although, as he says, “not nearly enough is written by 
authors about the boredom of travel' there are no boring 
moments in this, his first book. The story unfolds with 
the lively rhythm of a Cochran Revue, and a gay harle- 
quinade of prophets, priests, and kings, of rogues and 
saints and vagabonds, flickers across the of this 

exciting book. Illuslmted, 12s. 6 d 


Muriel Curry 


ABYSSINIA 

book of the greatest importance by one who has had 
opportunities denied to the great majority of corres- 
pondents who have been dealing and are dealing with the 
grave situation confronting the world to-day. 

Muriel Curry has been granted special facilities by Signor 
Mussolini for studying Italian colonial methods in Eritrea. 
“I am just leaving ior Eritrea," she wrote to us a few months 
ago, “I am going in a transport and have been given a 
permit for which over 100 journalists have been kicking 
their heels in Rome for weeks." 

From this book one is enabled to view the conflict from 
a new angle. It deals with undeniable facts ; it is authori- 
tative. niusiraied, iSs. 
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Travel, Adventure & Sport 
V. C. Buckley 

Aiithor of “With a Passport and Two Eyes'' 

TICKETS, PLEASE 

jyj^ANY people, proceeding from one point in an atlas to 
■^another, announce they have travelled. But they have 
not, for travelling is an art acquired by few but indulged 
by many. V. C. Buckley is one of the most original young 
men who have acquired the art, and those who read and 
enjoyed V/tth a Passport and Two Eyes will remember the 
notes he struck of spontaneous enjoyment, of freshness 
and humour and naivety. These are the qualities which 
appear in his new book, which transports the reader so 
pleasantly and so vividly to fascinating parts of the world. 
Through eyes unpuckered with pedantic learning are seen 
glimpses of California and Mexico, Egypt and the Sudan ; 
one experiences the wave of tropical palms, the excitement 
of Hollywood, the mysterious thrill of the Pharaonic 
tombs, starlight nights on the Pacific, and the inner life 
of both Cairo and Khartoum. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Paul Schebesta 

Author of “Among Congo Pygmies" 

MY PYGMY AND NEGRO HOSTS 

{Translated from the German by Gerald Griffin) 

Paul Schebesta, the brilliant ethnologist, supplies in this 
book a thrilling sequel to his Among Congo Pygmies, in 
which he gave so vivid a picture of those diminutive folk 
of tropical Africa. He now introduces us to the half-breed 
pygmies, the offspring of negro lathers and pygmy mothers, 
and gives very vivid glimpses of the mutual economic inter- 
dependence of negroes and pygmies, in which the former 
play the role of agriculturists and primitive industrialists, 
while the latter are still nomad huntsmen. Schebesta has 
studied closely the superstitions, the system of morality, 
the ethical code, the folklore, and the primitive culture ol 
both negroes and pygmies, and his research is both 
fascinating and valuable. 

Illustrated, iSs. 
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travel, Adventure lA Sport 

F. G. Carnochan & H. C. Adamson 

THE EMPIRE OF THE SNAKES 

'fHis strange book is not fantasy, but the meticulous 
observations of sceptics bom and bred. 

The might of The Empire of the Snakes lies in its fathomless 
secrecy. The subjects of the Empire surrender themselves 
into a ghostly brotherhood whose dominion rises from the 
bones of its ancestors and whose power sits hidden in the 
subtle, primitive brains of millions of black men. Its 
courts are the foliate twilight of creeping jungle rivers, and 
the only glisten of its argentry is the cold sheen of the 
serpent. 

The Empire of the Snakes is a reality. Its existence and its 
attributes are here vouched for by accredited scientists. 

Illustrated, izs. 6d, 


Eugene V. Connett 


ANY LUCK ? 

Introduction by RAFAEL SABATINI 

Illustrated by RALPH BOYER 

^ BOOK of practical advice by an angler of international 
reputation that will help every trout fisherman. What 
tackle to select, how to get the best results from wet or 
dry fiy, how to get to know the habits of trout, are some 
of the subjects helpfully discussed. Mixed with them are a 
host of reminiscences of fishing here and abroad, delight- 
fully told and seasoned with wit ! 

Illustrated, 8s. 6d 


John M. Hilling 

GREAT DAYS 

]^o happier title could have been chosen for this invigorat- 
ing volume than Great Days. In time it covers a period 
of nearly fifty years, and one feels when the last page has 
come, that the author, had he the chance, would live every 
one of his ‘'great’' days over again. 

Reflective, cheerful and often humorous, the pages of this 
book range the vYorld for their anecdotes, and the reader is 
permitted to accompany the author on his shooting and 
fishing expeditions both at home and abroad. 

Illustrated, 155. 
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Travel, Adventure Sport 

W. Robert Foran 

Author of ‘'Watchers in the Hills**, **Path of Ivory*' “Drums of 
Sacrifice'*, etc, 

MALAYAN SYMPHONY 

fi^alayan Symphony is the record of a six months* 
motoring journey through British Malaya, Siam, 
Sumatra, Java, and the island of Bali ; and with no 
sterner task-master than personal inclination. Here are 
the impressions gathered, both on and off the beaten 
track, in those magical, fascinating lands, by a trained 
and observant journalist-traveller. 

The art, strange customs, religion, architecture, and daily 
lives of the native peoples encountered ; the agricultural 
and mineral wealth of the countries visited ; the gorgeous 
scenery and virgin forests everywhere found ; the drama 
and dancing peculiar to Malays and Siamese , the curious, 
almost ribald cremation ceremonies of the Balinese ; and 
the ancient matriarchal institute of the Menangkabau 
people — all these serve to heighten the value of the harvest 
gleaned. Stay-at-homes who read these pages will feel 
the urge to “pack their trunks — and go*' I 

Illustrated, 185. 


N. A. Baskov 


MANCHURIAN JUNGLES 

gAiKOV is a trapper. He is a Russian of scientific mind, 
a born naturalist, and lived in the virgin, marshy 
forests of Manchuria for thirty years. He has written a 
most delightful series of short sketches in which he describes 
his meetings with the Tiger, the dreaded king of the “Taiga**, 
and other wild beasts roaming in the jungles. The descrip- 
tions of these encounters are intensely thrilling and can 
only be compared with the vivid stories with which 
Fenimore Cooper enthralled the world. Besides the thrills, 
his sketches of Manchurian wild life, and of the trappers 
there, are knowledgeable and charmingly described. It is a 
unique book that will delight the nature-lover and quite 
satisfy those in search of thrills and adventure. 

Illustfcded, 1 8s. 
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Political S: Sociological 

Lewis Broad & Leonard Russell 

THE WAY OF THE DICTATORS 

The Drama of the World Dictatorships 
Introduction by tM Rt» Hon, D, LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M,P, 
gTRONG men have smashed their way to power since the 
war — Mussolini, Hiller, Mustapha Kenial, Stalin, 
Pilsudsld. Everywhere they and hard-eyed youth have 
put liberty *'on the spot''. Everywhere — ^but not in 
England ; and one of the questions this important book 
asks is : Shall we in this country ultimately find ourselves 
in the grip of a Dictatorship, whether Fascist or Socialist ? 

I II u si rated, los, 6 d, 


Count Heinrich V. Coudenhove-Kalergi 

ANTI-SEMITISM THROUGHOUT THE AGES 

DISTINGUISHED diplomat, a linguist able to speak 
twenty-six languages, a traveller and a scholar, 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi all but completed this important 
and pertinent book before his recent death. It has now been 
concluded by his son and is published as one of the most 
striking, if not the most striking, contribution to the 
most discussed and controversial topic of our day 

Illustrated, 15?. 


M. Follick 

Author of ‘The Influence of English'”, 

FACING FACTS 

J^ARDLY twenty years after the outbreak of the Great War 
which was to end war Europe finds itself faced with 
another tragedy that may possibly assume even greater 
proportions. And yet how little does that elusive char- 
acter, "the man in the street", know of the causes and 
conditions that have led up to this disastrous and apparent 
deadlock I He cannot possibly hold, in his mind, a clear 
resume of the facts. It is to this end that M, Follick has 
written Facing Facts. Illustrated, 15s. 
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Political y Sociological 

Colonel S. G. Partridge 

PRISONER’S PROGRESS 

pOR many years on the Metropolitan Police Staff at 
Scotland Yard, and member of tbe committee 
appointed in 1927 by the Home Secretary to enquire into 
the organization of New Scotland Yard, Colonel Partridge 
is well qualified to write this interesting and informative 
survey of crime and punishment at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Colonel Partridge traces here the ceaseless struggle between 
the judiciary and the criminal, and shows how often in the 
contest, even where tiny boys and girls were concerned, 
Wliitehall was beaten to its knees. The book sketches the 
conditions which prevailed at the time in towm and country 
and which proved ideal for the rapid multiplication of 
criminals, and the reader is taken behind the scenes in 
prison, House of Correction, Execution Yard and, worst of 
all horrors, the Penal Settlement overseas. Illustrated, i8s. 

Capt. J. R. Kennedy, M.C., R.A. (retd.), p.s.c. 

THIS, OUR ARMY 

'^ITHOUT entering into wearisome detail the author 
presents for the general as well as the professional 
reader a picture of the Army’s multifarious duties and its 
present organizational suitability for them, its training 
doctrine in the light of future warfare, its personal and 
traditional aspects, and its method of spending its income of 
over £1,000,000 per week. He is fully qualified to fulfil this 
task by his service in war and in peace, and he has been 
described by a London newspaper as one of the most dis- 
cerning and knowledgeable war critics in Britain to clay. 

Ilhtstratjd, 99. 6d. 


Coilin Brooks 

COMPANY FINANCE 

pAMOus as a novelist, as a journalist and as one of the 
most expert of writers on financial matters, Collin Brooks 
contributes one of the soundest and most comprehensive 
volumes on Company Finance yet written. He covers the 
whole range of the subject and reduces its complications to 
terms easily understood by all. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous 


W. D. Gale 

ONE MAN’S VISION 

'The Colony of Southem Rhodesia, the youngest self- 
governing portion of the British Empire, is a direct 
result of the Imperialistic dreams of Cecil Rhodes, 

The dramatic and thrilling sequence of events which 
occurred only 45 and less years ago, provide a stirring 
chapter in the Colonial history of the British Empire. 

Illustrated, i8s. 

Anatoie V. Baikaloff 

SIBERIA 

Hisiorical, Economic and Political survey 

^NATOLE V. Baikaloff is well qualified to write this 
authoritative survey of Siberia. Descendant of an old 
Russian-Siberian family of Cossacks, be has taken an active 
part in the Russian liberation movement, and in 1917 stood 
as a candidate for the Pan-Russian Constituent Assembly. 

Illustrated, iSs. 

Dr. George De Vine 

PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYMAN: Nerves and the 

Masses 

^His book is written primarily, although not entirely, for 
the doctor in general practice and is entirely unique of 
its kind. The explanation of the origin, the course and 
the treatment of those painful mental states grouped under 
the name “Nerves'", is displayed step by step in simple 
but minute detail. 

In addition to this vivid outlining there is a studied avoid- 
ance of the customary ponderous medical nomenclature, 
and this makes the book readable and perfectly intelligible 
to the ordinary student of psychology apart from the’doctor. 
The actor, the author, the lawyer, the man or woman of 
business are daily practitioners of psychology. They have 
got to be in these days of strain and competition. Further- 
more, the more profound their psychological understanding 
the greater their opportunity and chance of success. The 
chapter on Personality is of special interest to all of us 
and we have in the book actual photographic proof that 
the personality of each and everyone of us is composite and 
bears out R. L. Stephenson's Jekyl and Hyde phantasy 
at all events regarding dual existence. Illustrated, 12s. 6 d, 
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Occult 

Nea Walker {Compiled by) 

Author of'*The Bridge” 

THROUGH A STRANGER’S HANDS 

New Evidence of Survival 
Foreword by SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Introduction by KENNETH RICHMOND 
important and revealing work gives a full account 
and record of communications received through a 
medium, not by the bereaved persons themselves, but by 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s secretary in psychical research. Mss Nea 
Walker, who has carefully chosen cases of which she had 
no knowledge available for “mind-reading”. 12s. 6d> 

R. H. Naylor 

A uthor of *'What Your Birthday Stars Foretell”, **Home Astrology”, etc. 

WHAT THE STARS FORETELL FOR 1936 

jgvery year millions read, wonder at, and see fulfilled 
the predictions of R. H. Naylor, the famous Astrologer. 
In previous volumes he has foretold Roosevelt’s election 
to the United States Presidency ; he warned us of the 
herd movements now swamping Europe ; predicted the 
Japanese thrust into Asia: the Soviet link-up with the 
U.S.A. ; the rise of the new Germany ; the financial 
trouble which afdicts the world, and the fate of the Saar. 
In this new book are World predictions for the year, a 
day-by-day guide to the planetary influences affecting 
everybody, and day-by-day birthday forecasts. 3s. 6i. 

Poetry 

Gloria Rawlinson 

THE PERFUME VENDOR 

Poems 

Qloria Rawlinson was bom in the Friendly Islands, 
the Tonga group, ruled over by a native queen, Salote. 
She went to New Zealand at the age of six, speaking other 
languages better than English. After a year at a small 
private school, she fell victim to a serious illness, and out 
of the years in hospital and lonely bedroom these verses 
have been penned. 

She has now, at the age of fifteen, a public, a list of Press 
notices, and a daily correspondence that many a veteran 
in the world of letters might envy. 3s. 6d, 
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-Scientific & Technical Publications — 

}d€ssrs. Hutchinson have recently decided to enlavi^e the scope of 
then work by founding a ScievJiftc and Technical Department. 
Publication commenced during the summer. Books in the 
following categories are being published ' I — Works on Pure 
and Applied Science {including Medicine, Economics, Sociol- 
ogy, etc.) for teachers, academic and industrial research 
ivorker^, and advanced students ; 11 — Books on all branches 
of Science for school and University stitde^its ; HI — 
Technical books for industnal workers; IV — Books to en- 
lighten the educated layman on contemporary problems of 
Science and Technology. In the following pages will be found 
a selection of these books appearing in IQ35 and the early 
part of 1936. I 


PLASTJC MOULDING 

L. M. T. Bell 

A.U.C.N. ; Senior Lecturer in Plastics at the Borough Polytechnic 
pLASTic Moulding has recently attained large and rapidly 
growing importance, and no one is in a better position 
to write with anthority on the subject than the author of 
this book, who is proprietor of United Moulders, Woking, 
manager of the Moulding Department at Viscose Develop- 
ment Company, founder of Beii-plastics, associated with 
British Thomson-Houston and British Moulded Products, 
Ltd. Illustrated, 185. 

RACE, SEX AND ENVIRONMENT 

A Study of HineraJ Deficiency in Human Evolution 

J. R. de la H. Marett 

B.Sc. (Oxon.), Diploma with Distinction in Anthropology 
Sex and Environment is in large part a discussion 
of how geographical conditions, such as climate or, 
again, the distribution of minerals, have affected the 
evolution of life and more especially the development of 
bodily and mental characteristics of Man in society through- 
out the world. It deals v/ith entirely new matter of the 
highest anthropological importance, and, though dealing 
with highly technical matters, maintains complete lucidity 
throughout Illmtrated iSi. 
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Sctentijic &if Technical Publicatioits 

HEAD, HEART AMD HANDS IN HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 

R. R. Marett 

F.B.A., M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon,), Hon. LL.D. (St. Andr.) 
JN his latest book Dr. Marett pays equal attention to the 
three fundamental ways of organizing human experience 
— by means of the Head, which provides categories or 
leading ideas ; by means of the Heart, which finds its chief 
expression in religion ; and by means of the Hands, which 
enable Man, the manipulative animal, to abound in arts 
and crafts — all these developments alike displaying an 
amazing variety. ros, 6d 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ANAESTHESIA 

M. D. Nos worthy 

M.A., M.D., B.Gh. (Cantab.) ; Anaesthetist to Westminster Hos- 
pital, Anaesthetist to Grosvenor Hospital for Women, Late Senior 
Resident Anaesthetist St. Thomas’s Hospital 

Foreword by I. W. MAG5LL, M.B., B.Ch. (Belf.), Senior Anaesthetist 
to ¥/estminster Hospital, Anaesthetist to Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest 

^HE book is arranged so that the reader may first master 
the basic principles of anaesthesia with the older methods 
before he passes on to more modern techniques. The actual 
administration of each agent is set out m detail, and the 
methods described can be applied to ever}.' t}*pe of case. 

Illustrated, 12S. 6d. 

FUNGUS INFECTION AND SOME 
COMMON DISORDERS OF THE SKIN 
OF THE FEET 

Gordon Mitchell Heggs 

M.B. (Lond.). M.R.C.P. , Physician in charge of Skin Department, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington ; Physician in charge of Skin 
Department, Princess Louise Hospital for Children * Assistant 
Physician at the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, London, S.E.I 
^HE extreme prevalence of Fungus Infections of the Feet 
'^will render this book of the greatest interest to general 
practitioners and dermatologists, while it is likely to prove 
almost indispensable to medical officers in institutions, 
schools etc Illustrated 12 s. 6d 
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Scientijic Technical Publications 

ELEMENTS OF SHORT-WAVE THERAPY 

introciuction to the Physical and Medical Bases of Short 
Waves for Doctors and Biologists 

Dr. Med. Eugen Weissenberg 

Head of Short-Wave Station in the University Clinic for Nervous 
and Mental Disease, Vienna 

Dr. Ing. Wolfgang Holzer 

Reader at the Physiological Institute at Vienna University 

Being a translation ofGRUNDRISS DER ECURZWELLENTHERAPIE 
carried out under the supervision of Dr. JUSTIN A WILSON, 
ER.C.P., D.M.R.E., L.M.S.S.A. 

'J'HE book is addressed both to clinicians and experimental 
■^workers. Doctors dealing with short waves therapeuti- 
cally or desiring enlightenment on the subject will find in 
addition to the technical bases of treatment a survey of 
therapeutic indications. Physicists dealing with short 
waves will find much technical and therapeutic information 
to facilitate their technical procedure. Ilhistraied, 155. 

BOILER FEED WATER TREATMENT 

F. J. Matthews 

^HE aim of this book is to collect in articulate form all the 
available information on this subject, much of which has 
so far only appeared in the form of pamphlets, articles, 
and research reports. 

The method adopted is that w^hich presents the subject 
in the form most readily appreciated by the practical 
engineer. The author first describes the various types of 
natural waters and their unsuitability for boiler feed. He 
next deals with the principal operating troubles, giving the 
older corrective measures first and then showing how their 
failings have necessitated the development of modem 
improvements. Each remedy, including those which are 
not entirely successful in every type of case, is discussed in 
detail. 

Finally there is a section on analysis, including the usual 
routine methods of testing required for the efficient opera- 
tion of softeners, etc., w^hich will considerably add to the 
value of the book for students and chemists and will, at the 
same time, assist engineers fully to interpret analytical 
reports. 12s. 6d. 
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Scientific Technical Publicatiom 

MENTAL TREATMENT 

A Golde for Ger^eral Practitioners to the Consultative 
Facilities and Institutional Treatment available in Cases 
of Mental Disease 

Stephen A. MacKeith 

M.R.G.S., L.R.G.P. ; Assistant Medical Officer at HiH End Hospital 
for Mental Disease ♦ St. Albans 

^His book is primarily addressed to general practitioners 
with panel practices, its purpose being to instruct them 
m the complicated variations of procedure introduced by 
the 1930 Mental Treatment Act. 35, 6d. 

INSULIN 

its Production, Purification and Properties 

Douglas Hill 

B.Sc. (Bris.), Ph.D. (Liv.), Commonwealth Fund Fellow 

Frederick Howitt 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), F.I.G. 
'J'HE fruit of ten years' intensive study and a thorough 
sifting of the vast accumulation of literature on the sub- 
ject, this book is an attempt to summarize all the knowledge 
so far gained on the production and properties of Insulin, 
and is the only comprehensive monograph on the subject 
available. Illustrated, 12s. 6d» 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY 

Notes on the Procedure and Technique in the Zoological 
Laboratory 

H. R. Hewer 

A.R.C.S., M.Sc. (Lend.), D.I.C. ; Lecturer in Zoology at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology ; Hon. Secretary 
Association of British Zoologists 

An extremely useful laboratory manual, mtended chiefly 
"^for students taking a first-year course in Zoology at the 
^University, ist M.B. students, candidates for Higher 
^ School Certificate taking Zoology, and teachers of Zoology 
in schools (including L.C.C.), imiversities, and polytechnics. 

55. 
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New volumes in Hutchinson^ s famous 
“Colour-book” Library 

Thomas a Kempis 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

W'lih eight colour plates and many black-and-white decora- 
tions by T. H. Robinson 

^HE magnificent illustrations which Nlr. Robinson has 
executed for this classic work render it one of the most 
interesting and valuable volumes published in the Gift 
Series of colour books inaugurated a year ago. 

No words can better assess the inspiration of Thomas k 
Kempis's achievement than those written by George Eliot 
in The Mill on the Floss : “It remains to all time a lasting 
record of human needs and human consolations : the 
voice of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and 
renounced . . . with the same passionate desires, the 
same strivings, the same failures, the same weariness.” 

Ordinary edition, 15s. 
De Luxe Edition, 21s, 
Limited edition, signed by the artist, 315. 

G. D. Armour 

SPORT 

“And there’s the humour of it” 

pOR a great number of years Mr. Armour has entertained 
the thousands of readers of Punch and other papers with 
his witty and apt pictures of amusing incidents in every 
branch of sport. In this volume the best of his drawings 
are collected. Ordinary edition, 95. 6d. 

De Luxe Edition, 21$. 
Limited and signed edition, 315. 6d. 

James A. Jones 

Author of ^Wonderful London To-day” 

THE ROMANCE OF LONDON’S RIVER 

Illustrated in black-and-white by Frank H. Mason, R.I. 

Jfp^onderful London To-day was one of the most enthral- 
ling books ever wntten about London, and all those 
who enjoyed the glamour of its pages will welcome this 
new volume with its many beautiful illustrations by 
Frank Mason. Rising in the Cotswold Hills and flowing 
to the North Sea, the Thames wanders through 210 miles 
of England and touches every phase of our national life. 

21S. 
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HUTCHINSON’S NEW 
“COLOUR BOOKS” 


'Y^Jie wide success which has attended the publication of this new series of ‘^Colour 
■« gift books^’ has amply justified our belief that a revival of interest in such pro- 
duct ions^ has arrived. A ll these books have now been published, and are obtainable 
in a variety of different bindings. We would reiterate that these books are designed 
not for ephemeral interest, but as books to which one can turn again and again, 
and which will be as acceptable in the fuhtre as in the present. 


Beverley Nichols {Compiled by) 

A BOOK OF OLD BALLADS 
Compiled and introduced by Beverley Nichols and illustrated with i6 coloured 
plates and numerous black-and-white illustrations, by H. M. Brock, R.I. 

9s. hd., and De Luxe Edition, igs. Gd. Special limited edition of 250 copies signed 
by Beverley Nichols and H. M. Brock, 42s. 

Low and Rebecca West 

THE MODERN RAKE’S PROGRESS 
“A brilliant satire ... a book to buy .” — Sunday Times. 

8s. 6d. net. De Luxe EdHion, 15s. 
A special Limited and Signed Edition, 25s. 
Demy 4/0 size, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed ihroughiout in two colours, 

T. Ivester Lloyd 

HOUNDS 

15s. De Luxe Edition, 30s. Special Limited Edition signed by Mr. Lloyd, 42s. 

Anthony Trollope 

» HUNTING SKETCHES 

wall an introduction &y James Boyde, M.F.EL^and drawings by Robert Ball. 

15s., 2 IS. and 30s. 

Henry Fielding 

THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES 
With illustrations in colour and black-and-white by W. R. S. Stott 

In two volumes, boxed, 15s. the set. 
De Luxe Edition, 30s. the set. 
A special Limited Edition, signed by W. R. S. S^ott, 42 s. 

William Wycherley 

THE COUNTRY WIFE 

Decorated in colour and black-and-white by Steven Spurrier, R.I. 

A special Limited Edition of 1000 copies, signed Steven Spurrier, 31s. 6d. net 

Fougasse 

FUN FAIR 
A Book of Collected Drawings. 
9s. 6d. net. De Luxe Edition, 2is, 
Special Limited Edition of 25 o copies signed by Fougasse, 31s. 6d. 

Heath Robinson 

ABSURDITIES 
A Book of Collected Drawings. 
6s. net. De Luxe Edition 12s. 6d. 
Special Limited Edition of 250 copies signed by Heath Robinson, 25s. 

H, H, Bateman 

CONSIDERED TRIFLES 
6s. net. De Luxe Edition, 12s. 6i. 
Special Limited Edition signed by H. M. Bateman, 25s. 
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Juvenile 

The Children’s Hour Annual 

Edited by “UNCLE MAC” of the B.B.C. 

gpiTED by Derek McCulloch, the genial “Uncle Mac'' of 
the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, this Annual is the first of its 
kind to be issued, and should be immeJisely popular with 
the many listeners who daily enjoy the Children’s Hour 
broadcast. Many famous Children’s Hour “stars" are con- 
tributing, including Commander Stephen King-Hall ; 
L, du Garde Peach ; H. Mortimer Batten ; Hugh E. 
Wright, etc., etc. The whole Annual is profusely illustrated 
with black-and-white and colour drawings, and contains 
also a signed portrait of “Uncle Mac". This is undoubtedly 
the Children’s Gift Book for Christmas 1 6s. net. 

The Joyce Mercer 

Edition of ANDERSEN and GRIMM 

exquisite art of Miss Joyce Mercer has never found a 
more suitable medium than the illustrating of these 
famous tales. Although children enjoy the stories in 
themselves, there is a great advantage in having them 
illuminated by the wit and understanding of Miss Mercer’s 
drawings, for they enable the youthful imagination to 
envisage with greater clarity the characters and incidents 
in the stories. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Wandering Whipsnaders 

GEORGE WRIGHT 

^EORGE Wright has seen and done many interesting 
things. He has been a journalist and a lecturer. He 
was one of the founders of the Youth Hostel Association. 
He has w^ntten radio plays for children and adults, and 
broadcasts talks on Children's Books. You will gather 
from The Wandering Whipsnaders that he knows something 
about Carnivals and the Open Road. 

The Wandering Whipsnaders is a modem story of nine 
happy and healthy children who spend a holiday caravan- 
ning. They meet with many adventures by the way, some 
amusing, some mysterious. John Harris. s$.nei 

Let’s Be Gay JAMES RIDDELL 

Author of "'Let's Be Absurd" 
'J'HOSE readers who chortled over the author’s first book 
of fun and nonsense will find in this second volume every- 
thing that made Let's Be Absurd the funniest book of last 
year, 5s. net 
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Nearlj 500,000 Copies sold 

HUTCHINSON'S FAMOUS 

3/6 CENTURY 3/6 



A CENTURY OF CREEPY STORIES 

“Since Milton sold Paradise Lost for has there ever been such 

value for money V * — ^Lionel Hale in News Chronicle. 

A CENTURY OF HUMOUR 
Edited by P. G. Wodehouse 

“A resolution worth making and acting upon at once is to buy 
this — a vast and wonderfully inexpensive tome.“ — Morning Post. 

EVENING STANDARD BOOK OF STRANGE STORIES 

“Surely never before has such an array of authors been presented 
at such a low price. “ — Ptiblic Opinion. 

A CENTURY OF SEA STORIES 
Edited by Rafael Sabatini 

“An incredible three-and-sixpennyworth. Its thousand pages 
include some of the best specimens that literature knows.*' — Observer. 

A CENTURY OF LOVE STORIES 
Edited by Gilbert Frankau 

“We can be left in no doubt as to the universal appeal of such a 
volume as this.” — Sunday Times. 

A CENTURY OF DETECTIVE STORIES 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 

A CENTURY OF HORROR 
Edited by Dennis Wheatley 
A CENTURY OF BOYS’ STORIES 
Edited by Francis Brett- Young 

A CENTURY OF GIRLS’ STORIES 
Edited by Ethel Boileau 


Only 

FIFTY YEARS OF 

Only 

2/6 

GHOST STORIES 

2/6 

net 

704 Pages 27 Stories 23 Authors 

net 
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The Library of 

BEST-SELLERS Ij- 

^HE BOOKLOVER^S LIBRARY is now accepted as one 
Jt of the most sticcessftd ventures of recent years. Beav^i- 
fully produced^ and covering a wide range of subjects, tht 
books have been eagerly sought by a discriminating public. 

Published in the first instance at a price from 30s. and 
below, each title selected for this library is generally ad- 
mitted to be a little masterpiece in Us own particular sphei c. 
Heic are thirty-eight titles ivhich are now available : 


net 


No. 


Isabel C. Clarke 
Philip Gibbs 
W. P. Pycraft 
Cynthia Asquith 
Bruce Graeme 
Robert Keabie 
May Sinclair 
Joseph Stamper 
iral Sir Reginald Bacon 
Walter Jerrold 
Lowell Thomas 


HAWORTH PARSONAGE . 

ROMANCE OF EBIPIRE 
THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 
THE GHOST BOOK . 

PASSION, MURDER AND MYSTERY 
TAHITI : ISLE OF DREAMS 
THE THREE BRONTES . 

LESS THAN THE DUST . 

THE JUTLAND SCANDAL Admii 

HENRY Vm AND HIS WIVES . 

BEYOND KHYBER PASS . 

LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST THE CANNIBALS 

Clifford W. CoUinson 

LIKE SHADOWS ON THE WALL . W. B. Maxwell 

SPOOK STORIES E. F. Benson 

ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’ . . Sir Harry Lauder 

WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA . Lowell Thomas 

THE KASIDAH OF HAJ! ABDU EL YEZDI 

Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR . . . PhOip Gibbs 

THE SECRET OF THE WILD . . . W. R. Calvert 

RED IKE . . . J. M. Denwood and S. Fowler Wright 

HELL’S ANGELS OF THE DEEP . Wilham Guy Carr 

THE LIFE OF FRED ARCHER . . E. M. Humphris 

THE HEARTS OF MEN ... H. Fieldmg-Hall 

THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS . Lord Ernest Hamilton 
WHITE MAN, BROWN WOMAN 

T. L. Richards with T. Stuart Gurr 
MATA HARI .... Major Thomas Coulson 
WITH A PASSPORT AND TWO EYES . V. C. Buckley 
TOIM-TOMS IN THE NIGHT . . . Attilio Gatti 

FIRE-EATER . Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 


COLLECTED SKETCHES AND LYRICS 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER . 

KABLUK OF THE ESKIMO 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
40, O.B. ..... 
LITl'LE TALES .... 

JEW SUSS 

A TRAVELLER IN THE WEST INDIES 
hlE : A Chromcle About Other People 


Noel Coward 
Philip Gibbs 
. Lowell Thomas 
. Isabel C. Clarke 
Hugh Cleiand Hoy 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
Owen Rutter 
Naomi Jacob 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 

HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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The series 'which 
speaks for itself 

FRANK SWINNERTON 

The Georgian House 

CECIL ROBERTS 

Spears against Us 

NAOMI JACOB 

Roots 

RAFAEL SABATINI 
The Stalking Horse 
W. B. MAXWELL 
We Forget Because We Must 
PHILIP GIBBS 
The Street of Adventure 

ETHEL BOILEAU 

Hippy Buchan 

E. M. DELAFIELD 

Humbug 

G. B. STERN 

Pantomime 

ETHEL MANNIN 
Green Willow 
H. A. VACHEL 
The Fifth Commandment 
ROBERT KEABLE 
Simon Called Peter 

Further titles in preparation 
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SIXPENCE 


MONTHLY 


Published on the 1st of the Month 

THE WCITCE 

The only monthly devoted to the interest 
of the coming Jommalist and Author 

“The Writer'’ was founded over twenty years ago 
with the object of giving advice to the literary aspirant. 
During its career its policy has been influenced by the 
ever-changing fashions in journalism ; but, while ab- 
sorbing many new ideas regarded as beneficial to its 
readers, it has kept successfully to its original aim, and 
now holds a position shared by no other journal in the 
world. 

From this platform it instructs and advises the writer 
from novitiate to “arrival”, points out new markets and 
shows how they may be most profitably entered, and 
passes on knowledge and suggestions given by its 
multitude of readers. 

Its contents are wholly practical. The Editor has 
gathered around him an imposing bbdy of regular 
contributors ; and names such as Michael Joseph and 
Ursula Bloom are sufficient guarantee of the practical 
and helpful nature of the articles. 

That you should have read the Booklover shows that 
you are interested in the company?' for whom “The 
Writer” is published. 


SEND FOR A COPY TO-DAY 


Twelve months’ Subscription 7s. post free. 
Specimen Copy, 7d. 

HUTCHIMSOH PERIODICAL Co. Ltd. 

32/36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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